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Prefatory Note 


Richard Kennington began to assemble essays for a volume of his writings in 
the year before his death in 1999. Most of the essays that appear here he chose 
himself. The volume includes essays in three general categories. There are 
eight previously published essays. Three essays (“Bacon's Humanitarian Re- 
vision of Machiavelli,” “Cartesian Rationalism and Eternal Truths,” and “Na- 
ture and Natural Right in Locke”) were in varying states of readiness for pub- 
lication before we began to edit them. The remaining essays—three lectures 
(“Bacon’s Ontology,” “Descartes’s Discourse on Method,” and “On the In- 
tention of Leibniz”) and one letter (“Laws of Nature”)— were unrevised by 
the author. We edited all essays so as to achieve a consistent mode of citation 
throughout. We wished, however, to preserve something of the spoken char- 
acter of the unrevised lectures, and did not seek to bring them into conform- 
ity with the more formal presentation of previously published or publication- 
ready pieces. 

The editors thank Jan Blits, Michael Davis, Victor Gourevitch, Richard 
Hassing, Leon Kass, Daniel Mahoney, Robert Pippin, David Prosper, Mary 
Ellen Russell, and Richard Velkley for their help. Preparation of the volume 
was made possible by a grant from the Earhart Foundation. 


A NOTE ON CITATION 


Unless otherwise indicated, citations of writings of Francis Bacon are from 
The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath, 
14 vols. (London: Longmans, 1857-1874; Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1963), 
by volume and page number. Citations-to the writings of René Descartes are 
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by volume and page number from Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. C. Adam and 
P. Tannery, 12 vols. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1957-1958), abbreviated AT. One or both 
of the following English translations are also cited with volume and page 
number: The Philosophical Works of Descartes, ed. E. S. Haldane and G. R. 
T. Ross, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), abbrevi- 
ated HR; and The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, ed. J. Cottingham, R. 
Stoothoff, and D. Murdoch, 3 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), abbreviated CSM. 


Introduction 


Richard Kennington’s work is a sustained examination of the most character- 
istic claim of early modern philosophers — that modern philosophy is superior 
to and supersedes the tradition rooted in classical philosophy. The studies that 
make up this volume are not merely of historical import. Kennington regarded 
them as a critically necessary component in understanding and evaluating a 
contemporary crisis in philosophy. Rational standards of judgment and argu- 
ment, the meaning and significance of philosophy, its claim to comprehen- 
siveness, and its aim at wisdom had been called into question, most radically 
since Nietzsche. Kennington first became acutely aware of this crisis through 
his teachers—men like Kurt Riezler, Hans Jonas, Leo Strauss, and Karl 
Léwith, and others who fled Germany in the thirties—and joined them in 
seeking its roots. While some thinkers, notably Heidegger, claimed that these 
roots could be found in classical philosophy itself, Strauss and Jonas traced 
the crisis as received by us today to the inception of modern philosophy.' 

Strauss in particular emphasized the essential difference of modern from 
ancient philosophy and pointed to the possibility of recovering the “genuine” 
sense of classical philosophy as an alternative. For him, modernity began 
with Machiavelli. Strauss, however, never directly addressed what became 
the core of modern philosophy, modern natural science, and the philosophi- 
cal account of nature that underwrites it. Kennington sought to bring to light 
the meaning of modern philosophy by investigating the philosophical texts 
that made a radical break with the premodern tradition and proclaimed as a 
constituent of philosophy the new natural science and its discoveries aimed at 
the improvement of the human condition. 

These essays were written over a period of forty years and range from pub- 
lished pieces to lectures. They nevertheless share a unifying idea—that there 
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is a specifically modern understanding of philosophy, one to which the nev 
understanding of nature is central and in which a new notion of theory is com. 
bined with a practical or humanitarian goal. This modern understanding wa: 
for Kennington a genuine and original, if not unquestionably superior, alter- 
native to premodern philosophy.* Kennington began his work on Descartes 
but what he found at the heart of the Cartesian project itself led him to see 
Descartes and Francis Bacon as co-founders of the modern understanding 
The modern turn initiated by Bacon and Descartes was both fundamental anc 
lasting, as appears from the “second wave” of modern philosophy that in- 
cludes Spinoza, Locke, and Leibniz: as the essays on those thinkers show 
they accept the structure of the new philosophy as their own even in their cri- 
tiques of Descartes’s physics and metaphysics, and in the case of Leibniz 
even in the midst of his attempt to harmonize ancient and modern thought. 

The essays center on the work of Bacon and Descartes, as the two thinkers 
responsible for the decisive break with the tradition. Modern philosophy is of- 
ten said to begin with the publication of Descartes’s Discourse on Methoa 
(1637) and its beginning in “Cartesian doubt,” but may be traced back, Ken- 
nington found, to Bacon’s New Organon (1620), which presents the first com- 
prehensive critique of the classical tradition. Aristotle’s Organon had sup- 
plied the original “logic” for that tradition, including its continuation in 
medieval Scholasticism. The New Organon, the foundational part of Bacon’s 
never-completed Great Instauration, is meant to supplant the “old” Aris- 
totelian Organon and thereby make possible a “total reconstruction of sci- 
ences, arts, and all human knowledge, raised upon the proper foundations.” 
Descartes’s Discourse is similarly meant to outline, in contrast to the proce- 
dure of the “Schools,” the “method of rightly conducting the reason and seek- 
ing truth in the sciences” —a method that will permit the establishment of phi- 
losophy or science on new and solid foundations.? 

Bacon’s threefold critique targets classical philosophy in its manner of in- 
quiry, its starting point, and its goal (A 19). Through this critique Bacon es- 
tablishes the guiding characteristics, shared by Descartes, that distinguish the 
new philosophy from the old: (1) a new way of inquiry that provides an epis- 
temological guarantee for knowledge independent of metaphysical underpin- 
nings and brings the knower or “subject” into a prominence it had not before 
possessed, (2) a new starting point that turns away from ordinary human ex- 
perience to delimit a realm of phenomena governed by “Jaws” of nature in a 
sense unknown to classical philosophy, and (3) a new understanding of the 
philosophic goal that replaces the classical goal of inquiry for its own sake 
with one in which theory and practice are inseparable. A brief examination of 
each of these characteristics in turn may serve to introduce some principal 
themes of the essays that follow. 
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The way of inquiry. For Plato and Aristotle, the quest for knowledge had 
the character of an ascent from opinion or our ordinary experience of things 
to the first principles of those things and ultimately of the whole. Only in a 
subsequent descent from first principles might the opinions or experiences 
with which we began be truly known. For Bacon and Descartes, in contrast, 
the right “method” or “way” of inquiry’ will guarantee knowledge at any 
stage, without the necessity of an ascent from ordinary experience or opinion 
to unavailable first principles of the whole. In Bacon’s description, the an- 
cient manner of inquiry (traceable to Aristotle) was twofold: an ascent, or pre- 
tended ascent, from a few erroneous examples and particulars to the most 
general conclusions or first principles of science— supposed first principles of 
beings — was followed by an equally precipitous descent to “inferior conclu- 
sions” (A 114-15). Bacon promises instead a regular and gradual ascent from 
one “axiom” to another—an ascent in which genuine knowledge is possible 
at every stage, guaranteed nat by knowledge of first principles of beings but 
by experimental method itself (A 20, 43-44). Descartes’s Rules for the Di- 
rection of the Mind (1628) argues in Rule 4 that “a method is required in or- 
der to search for the truth of things.” Rule 6, which contains “the main secret” 
of the method, instructs us to arrange things serially in groups “not insofar as 
they can be referred to some genus of being . . . but. insofar as some things 
can be known on the basis of others”: method instructs us to seek what is prior 
not in the order of being but in the order of knowing (AT 10:371, 21). In this 
the Rules anticipates Discourse 2, which introduces a method superior to that 
of the tradition and modeled on mathematics (AT 6:1 8-20). Method has a nar- 
rower and a broader sense. Although, as Kennington observes, the word does 
not appear until the nineteenth century, Descartes’s Discourse is already a 
“methodology” in the sense of a /ogos of method, for it includes, among other 
things,.an account of the necessity of method. What is significant here is not 
the particulars of Baconian or Cartesian method in the narrower sense of rules 
of procedure, much less the particulars of Baconian or Cartesian science, but 
the idea of method itself as providing an epistemological guarantee for 
knowledge independent of metaphysical underpinnings. Modern “founda- 
tionalism” is in this sense “metaphysically neutral.” 

Classical philosophy saw the natural whole as in general beneficent and 
amenable to the natural human desire to know it: the human mind following 
its natural bent is already on the way to truth. In the medieval theology of 
Thomas Aquinas and others this view survived in the doctrine that the natu- 
ral whole is the good creation of a beneficent God. The turn to method in 
early modem philosophy, on the other hand. presupposes that the human 
mind left to itself, while endowed with a “natural intelligence,” lacks “direc- 
tion” and will fail to reach the truth, or that the human intellect left to its own 
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course is not to be trusted owing to a disproportion between the mind of man 
and the nature of things, a disproportion to be repaired only by art or method 
(AT 10:359; A 3, 12-13). This in turn implies a view of rature or of the nat- 
ural whole as nonbenevolent, as indifferent if not hostile to any human aspi- 
ration to know the whole. Inquiry must become active rather than receptive. 
So Kant wil) say of the “intellectual revolution” partly initiated, partly in- 
spired by Bacon that “a light broke upon all students of nature. They learned 
that reason has insight only into that which it produces after a plan of its own, 
and that it must not allow itself to be kept, as it were, in nature’s leading- 
strings, but must itself show the way with principles of judgment based upon 
fixed laws, constraining nature to give answer to questions of reason’s own 
determining.”© The early modern turn is in this sense liberating, a turn to “hu- 
man self-assertion”: Bacon’s “way” as opposed to that of the tradition “leads 
out at last into the open country” (A 4).’ À 

The starting point. Classical natural philosophy in its Aristotelian form had 
taken as its starting point our pretheoretical experience of the world as artic- 
ulated into natural kinds of things: inanimate and animate beings, for exam- 
ple, and within the latter dogs, oak trees, human beings. The turn to method 
represents a rejection of this classical orientation by natural kinds of things as 
they present themselves to ordinary human experience. Bacon begins not 
with experience of nature in its “common and ordinary course” but with na- 
ture “under constraint and vexed,” or with experiment, “wherein the sense de- 
cides touching the experiment only, and the experiment touching the point in 
nature and the thing itself’ (A 22, 53, 129). The orientation by natural kinds 
is to be rejected because it obstructs access to more fundamental phenomena, 
such as heat and light, that cut across natural kinds: heat is the same whether 
it occurs in an animal body, fire, or the sun. It is of these phenomena, which 
Bacon calls “simple natures,” that Baconian science seeks “laws.” The 
whole movement of Baconian science is one of flight from the Lebenswelt— 
of escape from the “ordinary course of nature” to the realm of laws of nature, 
its true object.” So too Cartesian doubt suspends not reason as a whole!” but 
our natural orientation towards the natural kinds, in order to replace it with a 
science of the “world” understood as homogeneous body or extension gov- 
erned by mathematical “laws of nature.” Today the wor Id governed by math- 
ematical laws of nature has to a large extent supplanted the world of prethe- 
oretical human experience.!! ; 

What is true of Bacon’s laws of nature is a fortiori true of laws of nature in 
the mathematical form they receive in Descartes and Newton. Descartes’s 
physics, like Bacon’s, has difficulty accounting for either individual beings or 
the heterogeneity of natural kinds even on the level of body. This difficulty 
reappears in the “physics” of Part 2 of Spinoza’s Ethics. Partly in response to 
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these difficulties Leibniz will seek to reintroduce Aristotelian “substantial 
forms” and final causes within the context of modern mathematical physics 
_ by way of the science of dynamics.’ 

This means, however, that the new science whose object is laws of nature 
is incapable of accounting for beings as such and as particular kinds of be- 
ings—including especially human beings, the very beings who institute that 
science. Method and the science it makes possible are inapplicable to the hu- 
man as such and to human ends or goals in particular. The human end must 
be sought elsewhere. 

The goal. Classical philosophy in its Aristotelian form understood its goal 
as contemplation of first causes and principles of being, an activity regarded 
as choiceworthy for its own sake, and some version of the contemplative goal 
is shared by classical philosophy in its Socratic or Platonic form. Even the 
Epicurean and Lucretian versions of classical philosophy regard pleasure or 
quietude, not action, as the goal of philosophy. Bacon agrees that contempla- 
tion is most choiceworthy (A 113, 119) but transforms the meaning of con- 
templation. Contemplation in this new sense, directed toward the discovery 
of laws of nature, is inseparable from action; precisely this constitutes its su- 
periority to ancient contemplation. More specifically, Baconian contempla- 
tion is inseparable from “conquering nature in action” and hence. from the 
project of extending “the power and dominion of the human race itself over 
the universe” (A 19, 118). Hence it might appear that the new goal is simply 
power or mastery of nature for the sake of “the relief of man’s estate” (A 267), 
or that theory is merely for the sake of practice. Yet, as Kennington shows, 
“the roads to human power and to human knowledge lie close together and 
are nearly the same”; they are not identical (A 122)." 

The goal that motivates this scientific reform of philosophy obviously can- 
not itself arise from the project it inspires. Nor can that goal ever become the 
object of scientific knowledge — both because Baconian science is incapable 
of encompassing the specifically human and its ends and because its basis in- 
cludes a critique of final causality in all its forms. Hence that goal, the “end 
aimed at,” can only be derived from premethodical or prescientific experi- 
ence of the human situation or reflection on that experience. We cannot know 
in the strict or scientific sense that what the new science pursues is good. 

Bacon was aware that of the three characteristics that distinguish the new 
philosophy from the old, “the end aimed at” was the chief, but he failed to 
provide an account of it. Only Descartes—who is indebted to Bacon’s work 
for its new understanding of the goal of philosophy'*—attempts to give an ac- 
count of the human good that directs the new scientific goal. In this regard the 
Discourse of 1637 takes precedence over the Meditations on First Philosophy 
of 1641. The Meditations, written in Latin and addressed to the Faculty of 
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Theology at the University of Paris, presents itself in part as a continuation of 
the classical metaphysical tradition; more precisely, it presents itself as both 
traditional (as speculative metaphysics of substance coupled with Christian 
apologetics) and as novel or modern (as quest for the indubitable foundations 
of the sciences). The Discourse, written in the vernacular and addressed to 
the public (and especially to the esprits forts or “strong minds” among them), 
had been directed to “seeking truth in the sciences” and contained an explicit 
critique of the Scholastic tradition. Only the Discourse contains an account of 
both the beginning and the end of Cartesian philosophy. That end is most ex- 
plicitly formulated in Discourse 6: we must reject the speculative philosophy 
of the Schools and make ourselves “as it were, masters and possessors of na- 
ture” (AT 6:62). The end of Discourse 6 may be traced back to the general 
goal stated in Discourse 1: to acquire a “clear and assured knowledge of all 
that is useful for life” (AT 6:4). As the sequel demonstrates, Descartes means 
clear and assured knowledge not of the goal or end itself but of the means to 
that end: the means—a nonteleological mathematical physics— may be indu- 
bitably certain; the end is not. The teaching of the Discourse may then be 
compressed into the formula “certainty for the sake of utility”: not the sub- 
stantial dualism of mind and body but that of certainty and utility, of means 
and ends, of mechanism and purpose is the fundamental Cartesian dualism. 

The certainty and the utility of the Discourse, however, receive distinct and 
deeper groundings in the Meditations. The certainty of means of the Dis- 
course is grounded in the cogito of Meditations 2, in an account of the know- 
ing subject. There the “I think” opens up an indubitable region of “thought” 
or “ideas” epistemologically or methodologically, but not necessarily meta- 
physically, independent of body. It is this methodologically disembodied 
sense of mind, somewhat paradoxically, that makes possible the certain or 
scientific knowledge of body that constitutes mathematical physics. Science 
is grounded on a knower of which we know the methodological status only. 
The new end of utility, in turn, is grounded in the “teaching of nature” of 
Meditations 6. There the locus of purpose for Descartes becomes clear. Not 
mind alone or body alone or even their sum, but the composite of mind and 
body. a humanly experienced unity that is not scientifically knowable, is the 
locus of that “teaching of nature” whose instruments are pleasure and pain, 
the humanly knowable good and bad. 

Once again, as for Bacon, knowledge of the good or the end is premethodi- 
cal and pretheoretical, and the experiential account of the good is never re- 
placed by a scientific or nonteleological account.'® The teaching of Meditations 
6 exemplifies “the typically modern paradox. . . .: what is good is not known to 
be true, and what is true is not known to be good.”"” So Bacon and Descartes, 
who seem insufficiently cognizant of the Socratic or Platonic alternative to 
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Aristotle, recapitulate in part the Socratic turn away from natural philosophy to 
the “second sailing” described in Phaedo 99D. “Without self-consciousness of 
its necessity,” Descartes “was compelled to repeat in part the Socratic discov- 
ery of the terra incognita, the human experience of the human.”!8 


Frank Hunt 


NOTES 


1. See Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John Macquarrie and Edward 
Robinson (London: SCM Press, 1962); Leo Strauss, “What Is Political Philosophy?” 
and the opening paragraphs of “On the Basis of Hobbes’s Political Philosophy,” in 
What Is Political Philosophy? (New York: The Free Press, 1959); Hans Jonas, The 
Phenomenon of Life (New York: Harper and Row, 1966). See Kar] Léwith, From 
Hegel to Nietzsche (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964), for the nineteenth- 
century background of the crisis. 

2. See Kennington’s critical reading of Hans Blumenberg, “Blumenberg and the 
Legitimacy of the Modern Age,” in The Ambiguous Legacy of the Enlightenment, ed. 
William A. Rusher with Ken Masugi (Lanham, MD: University Press of America and 
Claremont: The Claremont Institute, 1995), 22-37, and note 7 below. 

3. Parenthetical references in the text to works of Bacon and Descartes are to The 
New Organon and Related Writings, ed. Fulton H. Anderson (Indianapolis, IN: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1960) (A), sometimes modified in light of the original in the Sped- 
ding, Ellis, and Heath edition of Bacon, and to the Adam and Tannery edition of 
Descartes (AT). The present references are to A 4 and AT 6:1. 

4. Descartes uses the terms methodus and méthode, Bacon the terms via and ratio. 

5. See “Bacon’s Critique of Ancient Philosophy in New Organon |” and 
“Descartes’s Discourse on Method.” “It is the modern rejection of mirroring [nature] 
that makes the turn to foundations necessary” (“Bacon’s Critique,” note 6). 

6. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Norman Kemp Smith (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1965), B xii—xiii. See Kennington, “Bacon’s Reform of Na- 
ture.” 

7. For the expression “human self-assertion,” see Hans Blumenberg, The Legiti- 
macy of the Modern Age, trans. Robert M. Wallace (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1983), part 2. 

8. For Bacon, the beings of our pretheoretical experience are merely “troops” or 
collections of simple natures, a notion that will resurface in Locke’s empiricism: “In 
Bacon, a thing is a collection of simple natures; in Locke, the complex idea of a thing 
is formed from a collection of simple ideas” (“Nature and Natural Right in Locke”). 

9. See “Bacon’s Ontology” and its appendix, “Laws of Nature.” 

10. See “The Finitude of Descartes’s Evil Genius.” 
1}. See Edmund Husserl, The Crisis of European Sciences and Transcendental 
Phenomenology, trans. David Carr (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 
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1970), sections 1-15. The project of Husserlian phenomenology in its final phase, in 
the Crisis and related writings, is a reversal of the early modern flight from the 
Lebenswelt. E 

12. See “Analytic and Synthetic Methods in Spinoza’s Ethics” and “On the Inten- 
tion of Leibniz.” 

13. See “Bacon’s Reform of Nature” and “Bacon’s Critique of Ancient Philosophy 
in New Organon 1.” 

14. See “Descartes and Mastery of Nature.” 

15. See “The ‘Teaching of Nature’ in Descartes’s Soul Doctrine.” 

16. Nor is this situation evidently remedied in the late Passions of the Soul (1649), 
where Descartes says that he speaks “as a physicist” (AT 11:326). 

17. “The “Teaching of Nature’ in Descartes’s Soul Doctrine.” 

18. “The ‘Teaching of Nature’ in Descartes’s Sou! Doctrine.” 


Chapter One 


Bacon’s Reform of Nature 


Of all Bacon’s successors, it was perhaps Kant who had the greatest insight 
into his methodology. Kant tells us in the first Critique that Bacon “partly ini- 
tiated .. . partly inspired” the intellectual revolution in natural science of the 
seventeenth century. The core of that revolution was the change in standpoint 
toward nature brought about by human reason. “[Reason] must not allow it- 
self to be kept . . . in nature’s leading strings,” Kant observes, but must devise 
experiments to “[constrain] nature to give answer to questions of reason’s 
own determining.”' And despite the “Copernican” turn he made common- 
place, he indicates that it was Bacon who had been the first to see that nature 
might be so constrained, which in Bacon’s terms means “forced out of her 
natural state.” Bacon had seen the decisive point that inquiry is not primarily 
a receptive activity but an active compelling of nature to yield up her secrets” 
But this leads to an aspect of Bacon’s argument not quite so salient in Kant’s 
presenting of it. In Bacon’s context the compulsion of nature by experiment 
is inseparable from the goal of philosophy as mastery of nature. Prior to Ba- 
con, the great tradition had regarded the nature of philosophy as predomi- 
nantly contemplative or speculative in its purpose. The consequence of his re- 
form is visible in Descartes’s statement that in place of “the speculative 
philosophy” of the Scholastics, he would seek “a practical philosophy” by 
which “we” could make ourselves “like masters and owners of nature.” No 
one doubts that Bacon is the progenitor of Cartesian mastery of nature.* 
From the outset of the present century, and with increasing urgency since, 
it has proven necessary to ask: is the goal of modern rationalism, and espe- 
cially of its scientific component, truly Baconian? Is mastery of nature the 
purpose governing reason in modernity? The question itself is incited by the 
experience we all have of a liberating but also alienating technology; it seems 
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to have been answered in the affirmative by the overwhelming fact of that 
technology. Premodern philosophy and science was obviously theoretical in 
`, character; it produced no technology of any significance. Contrarily, the 
seventeenth-century exponents of modern rationalism— Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbes, and Locke —are unanimous in announcing that it intends the mastery 
of nature, and a consequent “infinity of artifices,” to use Descartes’s phrase, 
that will alleviate the human condition. Surely reason in its post-Cartesian 
formulation could be said to have delivered on its promise. 

Nevertheless, our question about the goal of modern rationalism divides 
competent observers into two camps. The first camp defends the theoretical 
- purity of modern science, and is composed mainly of the scientists them- 
selves and their public defenders. “Science, in its pure form, is not concerned 
with where discoveries may lead; its disciples are interested only in discov- 
ering the truth.”* The scientist qua scientist is not concerned with the applied 
science produced by engineers, and called “technology” by all. If we ask this 
pure scientist why there appears to be an inherent connection between scien- 
tific theory and technological success, he replies that his science delivers re- 
sults simply because it is true. If, inspired by Kant’s Baconian insight, we ask 
the scientist if it is always the scientist, and not on occasion the “interested 
public,” say, who selects the questions put to nature, or if we point out that 
certain questions of apparent interest have not been posed by science, some- 
times for centuries at a stretch, he replies that we have raised issues of a his- 
torical character, issues that science is not equipped to answer. 

The other camp to have considered moder rationalism does not hesitate to 
affirm that its goals are Baconian in character; but this camp also has its diffi- 
culties. It consists mainly of philosophers of the Jast one hundred years or so, 
for example, Nietzsche, Scheler, Heidegger, Strauss, and Lowith, among oth- 
ers. While Nietzsche was not the first to have identified modern rationalism as 
dedicated to the mastery of nature, his account is the most influential, for he 
gives ample sanction to those who want to pursue the most power. “Science— 
the transformation of nature into concepts for the purpose of mastering 
nature—belongs under the rubric ‘means’ .” Nietzsche believes that extremism 
is necessary and ingredient to virtue; Strauss holds that moderation never com- 
promises what is excellent. Strauss summarizes the extent of the transformation 
wrought in modern life by the Baconian goal: “The purpose of science is rein- 
terpreted: propter potentiam, for the relief of man’s estate, for the conquest of 
nature, for the maximum control, the systematic control of natural conditions of 
human life. Conquest of nature implies that nature is the enemy, a chaos to be 
reduced to order; everything good is due to man’s labor rather than to nature’s 
gift.” Heidegger stresses the ontological change in the status of man among all 
the beings; man now takes on “the standard-giving role . . . within beings as a 
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whole.” Scheler is especially concerned with showing that the traditional dis- 
tinction between theory and practice does not apply to modern science, for what 
it calls theory is already conditioned by demands that are ultimately practical 

Have these. philosophers proved their case against modern rationalism? Of 
course we have learned much of the first importance from them, and much 
that bears closely on the meaning of the concept of mastery of nature. We re- 
call with gratitude the remarkable studies of Strauss, especially of Hobbes, 
and the illuminating studies of Heidegger as found in his Nietzsche volumes. 
Yet there are at least three significant problems still in need of attention. The 
first concerns the origin of the concept of the mastery of nature. If we are to 
understand this origin we must first.consider the Greek discovery of nature; 
only then could we begin to assess the subsequent transformations nature un- 
derwent in the centuries prior to Francis Bacon; we would then be in position 
to understand how it was that science abandoned the traditional discussion of 
nature as the principle of generation. The same problem might be put in 
slightly different terms. Why was it that out of the two traditions guiding the 
West, biblical religion and classical Greek philosophy, there arose the one 
new goal of universal mastery? A second problem turns on the question as to 
whether or not the mastery of nature goal actually determines or conditions 
the very principles of the new concepts of nature. For example, does it deter- 
mine or condition the notion of the “laws of nature” so characteristic of mod- 
ern nature? Unless such a link has been shown, it is still open to the defend- 
ers of the theoretical purity of modern science to say that the Baconian 
element is just the application of disinterested theory. 

‘The third problem concerns the proper target of inquiries. To which 
philosophers should our attention be directed? Here, of course, I declare my 
interest. My theme wil] be that the problems just raised are most properly put 
to Bacon, because it was he who addressed them not only first but more fully 
than anyone after. 

The plan of my essay is as follows. Its first part treats of the question of the 
end, and of its roots in the medieval and ancient traditions. Then in part two 
it considers the manner in which the mastery of nature goal conditions or de- 
termines the principles of Bacon’s reform of nature. Finally, in part three, 1 
propose to indicate how the mastery of nature includes for Bacon the con- 
struction of institutions by which it becomes a nascent philosophy of history. 


THE QUESTION OF THE END 


According to Bacon, the question of. the end of knowledge is the primary 
question of philosophy, the question with which it begins, and the question 
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with which it remains: The end of knowledge has hitherto been understood in 
two fundamentally different ways: the way of the Bible, and the way of Greek 
philosophy. The way of the Bible is considered -in the first published state- 
ment of his philosophy, the Advancement of Learning of 1605. The way. of 
Greek philosophy is presented in the book of his philosophic maturity, the 
New Organon of 1620. In other writings, published and unpublished, he in- 
variably distinguished these two ways, biblical and Greek. We thus have from 
Bacon a considerable reflection on the two great sources of Western civiliza- 
tion on the great question of the end of knowledge, a question that, we should 
expect, finds them most at odds. In fact, Bacon implies that the answer to the 
question of knowledge offered in the Bible and in Greek philosophy is basi- 
cally the same. All the more important it is, then, that we establish what this 
answer Is, in order to make clear Bacon’s modern alternative. 

The inquiry proper into the question of the end begins with the assertion 
“there are two ways of contemplation.” This simple statement occurs in al- 
most all of Bacon’s major published books. He does not mean by the “two 
ways” the way of the Bibie and the way of Greek philosophy. He shows us 
what he means by making the demand that “contemplation and action . . . be 
more nearly and straitly conjoined and united together than they have been.” 
The first sort of contemplation is exemplified by Greek philosophy, which 
pursued knowledge for its own sake without regard for action or practical re- 
sults. The second contemplation, conjoined with action for the “use and ben- 
efit of man,” is Bacon’s own philosophy. Yet the way of Socrates, who also 
sought the useful for man, is not Bacon’s. Socrates called philosophy down 
from heaven to converse upon the earth, leaving aside natural philosophy, ` 
whereas Bacon insists that natural philosophy be pursued with the greatest 
diligence. Thus the difference between the two ways depends upon whether 
they pursue natural philosophy in order to benefit human beings. Bacon can 
call both his philosophy and the various schools of Greek philosophy “con- 
templation” because contemplation in its ordinary nonphilosophic sense 
means just to consider or inquire into something, regardless of the end. 

Bacon does not immediately tell us why he rejects the first way, Greek con- 
templation. The Advancement does help us, however, to understand his an- 
swer to another question that has been widely disputed in the last half century. 
Was the Bible or Christianity the reason why he rejected Greek conternplative 
philosophy? Since the Bible in Genesis, chapter 1, verses 26 and 28, grants to 
Adam a certain mastery over the creatures, it has been argued by twentieth- 
century philosophers and scholars that it is the Bible that is the source of the 
goal of mastery of nature. But it is important to note that Bacon never men- 
tions Genesis 1:26 and 1:28 in his discussion of God’s creation, though he 
surely knew the verses. 
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Nevertheless it could be held that Christianity exerted a powerful influence 
upon the Baconian philosephy. For Bacon says repeatedly, in many books, 
that the pursuit of knowledge should be governed by charity. Charity he iden- 
tifies as.the first of all virtues. The one thing needful, the Pauline charity of 
First Corinthians, is necessary because of the Fall. It cures knowledge of the 
taint that human reason inherits from the rebellion in the Garden against 
God’s prohibition of the knowledge of good and evil. For charity to govern 
knowledge means that knowledge must be sought for “the good of men and 
mankind.”” Presumably the goal of charity is the same as that of Baconian 
contemplation, for the use and benefit of man. In late writings such as the 
New Organon, in which mastery of nature replaces or enlarges the goal of 
utility set forth in the Advancement of Learning, we still find the requirement 
that knowledge be pursued for the charitable end. One might easily conclude, 
then, that it is Christian charity that sanctions and enjoins the mastery of na- 
ture. One finds another argument made by Bacon that yields a similar result, 
namely, that the Holy Faith decides against the contemplative life as under- 
stood by Aristotle. For.the Holy Faith exalts the common good over the pri- 
vate good, whereas the contemplative life surely exalts the private over the 
common. 

But upon closer scrutiny it becomes clear that it is not Christian charity that 
persuades Bacon to endorse mastery of nature. Bacon’s version of charity is 
much too worldly to be considered peculiarly biblical or Christian. As possi- 
ble fruits of scientific mastery it features the extremes of pleasure, great en- 
gines of warfare, and indeed the pursuit of the immortality of the body in this 
life. Baconian charity is thoroughly humanistic, dropping the traditional in- 
sistence on the absolute primacy of the love of God, and showing little inter- 
est in the traditional care for the heavenly destiny of one’s neighbor. Biblical 
charity had encouraged acts of benevolence toward our fellow humans, but 
not necessarily through the agency of mastery of nature, and certainly not as 
an end in itself. However, by knowingly altering the meaning of biblical char- 
ity, Bacon provides a biblical sanction for the humanitarian character of mod- 
ern science, which it retains to the present day. 

Since it was Bacon’s reading of Genesis, and its story of the Fall, which ap- 
peared to lead him to his humanistic doctrine of charity, we must consider his 
biblical interpretation more closely. It is striking that he uses the same term 
“contemplation” to refer both to Greek philosophy and to the characters of the 
biblical narrative. Adam’s activity in his original state prior to his fall from 
grace “could be no other than work of contemplation,” because the end of that 
work was “for exercise and experiment, not for necessity.” “For,” Bacon con- 
tinues, “there being then no reluctation of the creature, nor sweat of the brow, 
man’s employment must of consequence have been matter of delight in the 
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experiment, and not matter of labour for the use.”8 Adam’s acts were to ob- 
serve the creatures, and to impose names on them. Adam is a contemplative 
in the Greek sense mentioned above, insofar as his search for knowledge is 
not compelled by necessity; and he is free of necessity because his needs are 

supplied by God’s institution, through the fertility of the Garden in which he 
~ has been placed. Accordingly, the term contemplative is also applied to Abel. 
but not to Cain; it is not restricted to Adam’s original situation. Abe! repre- 
sents the contemplative life “by reason of his leisure, rest in a place, and liv- 
ing in view of heaven.”? Why Abel also represents the contemplative state be- 
comes more evident through the contrast with Cain, who represents “the 
active state.” Abel is a passive beholder of heaven, inactive despite his living 
after the Fall; Cain tills the ground, and thus anticipates the development of 
the arts, which led to the Tower of Babel, and God’s punishment by means of 
the confusion of tongues, a punishment harmful to the advancement of learn- 
ing, as Bacon observes. God’s favor goes to Abel, whose contemplative life 
is like that of Greek philosophy, unrelated to the action required to remedy 
our human condition. It is the active life, by which man improves his condi- 
tion through the arts, that is the root of mastery of nature; and in this life man 
relies exclusively on himself. Bacon is ostensibly talking about characters in 
the Genesis narrative. But his anachronistic use of “contemplative” shows 
that he is imputing trust in the divine order to Greek philosophy. Why Bacon 
-makes no mention of Genesis | verses 26 and 28 now becomes intelligible. 
The command given there to dominate the creatures is not a command to rely 
exclusively on oneself, for prior to the Fall man remains reliant on God. Mas- 
tery of nature, then, is not for Bacon obedience to divine command, but man’s 
self-reliant response to his human condition of neediness after the Fall. It is a 
response of entirely human origin. 

The essence of contemplation in its original form is trust in the benevo- 
lence of the divine order. Adam before the Fall, Abe! after the Fall, and Greek 
contemplative philosophy as Bacon understands it all exhibit this trust. Bacon 
provides an analysis of Greek contemplative philosophy in his doctrine of the 
Idols in the New Organon. Except for one mention of his contemporary, 
Gilbert, every philosopher referred to there is Greek. But the analysis in the 
New Organon does not confine itself to what it considers a Greek error. For 
the first of the Idols, the Idols of the Tribe, concern human nature generally. 
And while each of the four kinds of Idol is of philosophical moment, only the 
fourth, the Idols of the Theater, especially target Greek philosophy. With both 
the first and the last of the Idols, Bacon takes up the question of final causal- 
ity. Putting together the relevant aphorisms, we see that for Bacon a philoso- 
pher’s avowal of final causality is primary evidence that the philosopher 
avows divine purposiveness governing the whole. 
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Bacon’s analysis of this belief, in its psychological form, turns on three 
points. In his discussion of the Idols of.the Tribe he first asserts that the hu- 
man mind has a restless striving for what is ultimate, a first cause. Second, 
when this striving fails to attain its object, Bacon claims that it “falls back 
upon that which is more nigh at hand; namely, on final causes: which have re- 
lation clearly to the nature of man rather than to the nature of the universe.” 
Third, final causality is said to be a defilement of philosophy, originating in 
the human desire for a provident order of the universe."® In the course of this 
exposition, Bacon makes two assertions upon which his judgment about final 
causality depends. He says that the general principles discovered by philoso- 
phy cannot ‘in truth be referred to as a first cause; and he adds that they should 
henceforth be regarded as merely “positive” (positiva). He is fully aware that 
this account of final causality must be strengthened by another argument, to 
which I shall return. 

Already within the doctrine of the Idols, however, he brings to the forego- 
ing psychological analysis the support of another Idol. The internal or innate 
account of the Idols of the Tribe is supplemented by an external cause, one he 
calls an Idol of the Theater. A strictly psychological cause is not itself suffi- 
cient to account for the idea of a final cause, which typically takes the form 
of a religious dogma, and is embedded in a body of theological dogma. So 
Bacon imputes the corruption of philosophy, as regards final causes in, for ex- 
ample, Plato, to “superstition and an admixture of theology.”'' The argument 
being advanced is not limited historically to Greek antiquity. Bacon is aware 
that during the entire period we call “medieval” the fate of philosophy was 
_ deeply intertwined with that of theology. In the context of the Idols of the 
Theater he says that some “have with extreme levity indulged so far as to at- 
tempt to found a system of natural philosophy on the first chapter of Genesis, 
on the book of Job, and other parts of the sacred writings; seeking for the dead 
among the living. . . . [f]rom this unwholesome mixture of things human and 
divine there arises not only a fantastic philosophy, but also an heretical reli- 
gion.”!? So much for the biblical inspiration of Baconian science. 

Yet it is not religion but nature that Bacon identifies as the deepest source 
of belief in final causality. On the one side, it is the restless striving of human 
nature for ultimacy in the order of causes; and on the other, it is nature’s in- 
accessible obscurity, which defeats that striving. Thus, it is nature in this dual 
sense that must be mastered; and the particular instrument of that mastery will 
be the experimental method, which corrects the naturally aberrant tendencies 
of the human mind, and which forces nature to answer man’s questions. 

Outside the doctrine of the Idols. Bacon returns to the restlessness of the 
human intellect, and gives it a methodological analysis. The explicit subject 
under scrutiny is “the form of inquiry and discovery that was in use among 
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the ancients.”'? The order of inquiry of ancient philosophy was to begin with 
some examples and received opinions, and ascend to the most general con- 
clusions or first principles; these first principles it took as fixed, and then de- 
scended by way of intermediate positions. But this is no genuine ascent; an 
ascent would seek out and adhere to intermediate steps on the way to the most 
general conclusions. Ancient inquiry is a flight or a leap. The famous ascent 
of Greek philosophy, which begins with what is “first to us” and culminates 
in what is “first in itself,” is either a self-deception, as Bacon understands it, 
or a deception of others. We recall that Bacon has already told us in the sec- 
tion on the Idols that an ascent to a truly first cause is not possible, and that 
the most general truths should be regarded as merely “positive.” What would 
be required would be a “just scale of ascent” “by successive steps not inter- 
rupted or broken”: Bacon’s point is that we do not find such a just scale of as- 
cent through all the intermediate steps when Plato or Aristotle claim to ascend 
to a first principle. Putting the two Baconian arguments together, the psycho- 
logical and the methodological, the reason why we do not find a just scale of 
ascent is that the human mind, confronted with the extreme subtlety of nature, 
is of such a nature that rather than secure knowledge that it is not deceiving 
itself, it prefers to leap to the comfort of accepting a final cause as the truth 
about the universe. 

The importance of final causes, in the judgment of Bacon regarding the 
contemplative philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, is stated in a passage in the 
De Augmentis (1623), written near the end of his life: 


The natural philosophy of Democritus and others, who removed God and ` 
mind from the structure of things, and attributed the form thereof . . . to fate 
or fortune . . . without any intermixture of final causes, seems to me. . . to 
have been, as regards physical causes, much more solid and to have penetrated 
further into nature than that of Aristotle and Plato; for this single reason, that 
the former never wasted time on final causes, while the Jatter were ever in- 
culcating them.'+ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


We now consider the formal presentation of “natural philosophy,” which, in 
the Advancement of Learning, is the second of the three great partitions of 
philosophy, the other two having God and man as their theme. It has always 
been acknowledged that the key to Bacon’s natural philosophy is what he 
calls “form” initially, in the Advancement, and later, in the New Organon, à 
“law of nature.” 


sä 
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Bacon breaks with the Aristotelian tradition with unmistakable explicit- 
ness. “The forms of substances are not to be inquired.” The Aristotelian sub- 
stance was a compound of form and matter, in which the form was the end, 
that final cause for the sake of which the development of the substance to its 
maturity occurred. In place of compcund substances, Bacon advocates the in- 
vestigation of the forms of simples. This marks the introduction of the Ba- 
conian form. Initially, this form is the form of a simple property, which is 
called a “simple nature” since it is the element out of which a whole is to be 
constituted. To conceive a whole out of simples understood as elements is an 
enterprise often found in ancient philosophy. What is new with Bacon is that 
the simple is conceived as a property, not as some subsisting entity; and a col- 
lection of properties is that from which a whole is said to be constituted. Ba- 
con then takes the radical step of positing a “form” of each property, and this 
form is the underlying movement of subsensible bodies that accounts for the 
property. The term property is replaced by “simple nature,” and Bacon con- 
ceives that there is an “alphabet” of simple natures that includes all the con- 
stituent elements of all. the beings there are. 

From the start Bacon thus challenged Aristotle on the fundamental issue: 
how is a natural being to be understood? The difference is from the start a dif- 
ference of standpoint: Bacon seeks to understand a being in terms of how it 
initially came to be, in order that its production might be reproduced by man. 

—The question of genesis is coupled with another: how to rejuvenate a living 
being as it becomes aged and undergoes senescence. He justifies the turn to 
simples as a taking notice of “what are the Forms, the disclosures whereof are 
fruitful and important to the state of man.”!® 

Bacon experienced great difficulty conceiving a whole that could be thus 
constituted out of simples. Three aspects had to be considered. There was, 
first, the simple nature; second, the form of the simple nature; and third, the 
matter or particulate material from which the form was inseparable. Among 
these three it was the form that was the intermediate between the simple na- 
ture and the underlying material particles. As regards the simple natures, 
clearly there was needed some bond that would make them into a unified 
whole, or, more precisely, what was needed was a coupling form that would 
unify the forms of the simple natures. This problem remained without a solu- 
tion. It reminds us of Leibniz’s need for a bond or chain, a vinculum substan- 
tiale, to bind into one whole the simple monads. The simple natures doctrine 
was not fruitful as a way of constituting beings. But Bacon realized that cer- 
tain of the fundamental natures, such as heat, and light, and gravity, were con- 
stituent forces in the natural world, and as such, worthy of investigation apart 
from any role they might have in constituting wholes. Moreover, “heat” in 
this sense of a force indifferent to the kind of being in which it was to be 
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found was clearly something whose understanding could be of great impor- 
tance in industrial processes, and perhaps also in explaining the heat of the 
human body. By the time of the New Organon, the forms of the simples as el- 
ements of compounds had been replaced by the new theme, the forms, or laws 
as they were now called, of heat and such like constituent, primordial forces 
in nature. 

The problem now became: to what kind of material were the laws related? 
From the fifteen years between the Advancement and the New Organon we 
have several fragments and one finished writing, the Wisdom of the Ancients, 
in which Bacon takes up the question of the nature of matter. Bacon was al- 
ways a materialist, but never an atomist. Atomism was for him another ex- 
ample of the hubris of ancient Greek philosophy, which claimed to know 
what is ultimate in the universe. Like other Greeks, Democritus understood 
nature as that which is always and everywhere—in this case, the atoms. But 
the atoms, as eternal things, must not have the same properties as the com- 
pounds made out of them, which are perishable things. Still, the atoms had 
size and shape, as did the compounds made out of them; how then could the 
atoms be eternal or imperishable? So Baconian natural philosophy parts com- 
pany with the natural philosophy of the Greeks: it wholly lacks first beings of 
any kind. Therefore “nature” in the sense common to al] Greek philosophers, 
the first things of the whole, ends with Bacon. Stated differently, what begins 
with Bacon is “naturalism.” In naturalism, the truth of propositions about nat- 
ural things is established not by reference to that which is always and every- 
where, but by means of method, by a methodical verification, at a particular 
time and place: naturalism is inevitably historical. — 

The Wisdom of the Ancients (1609) is in great part an inquiry into the cos- 
mologies of the Greeks, in which the theories of the philosophers are com- 
pared adversely with those of the poets and their myths. Having rejected eter- 
nal matter Bacon was forced to ask, what can be known about the successive 
forms that matter takes? Just as Proteus in the myth keeps taking different 
forms as he is bound and constrained, so matter under the constraint of ex- 
periment takes a succession of forms, each of which belongs to a different 
phase of a changing universe. Bacon posits a finite number of phases; these 
begin to repeat themselves once they have been run through; there is an eter- 
nal return,'”? which we can know provided that experiment does in fact dis- 
close to us in our phase of the universe all the other phases. Bacon knows, of 
course, that he is making a hyperbolic claim for the virtues of experiment: he 
hasn’t a clue as to whether the sequence of phases is finite, and if finite, 
whether the number of phases is relatively small or extraordinarily large. Two 
things Bacon has discovered about the experimental: First, it discloses to us 
that which is not the case now, the counterfactual. And second, it shows us 
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that the world we live in has to be regarded as the “ordinary course of nature” 
only, and not some appearance of the true world. The ordinary course of na- 
ture becomes the cave from which the experimental method may or may not 
provide us an escape. 

In the “ordinary course of nature,” which is the prescientific world or 
Lebenswelt in which we all live, a given “nature” in Bacon’s sense, for ex- 
ample, heat, manifests itself in a variety of ways. He postulates that the form 
underlying this nature is one and the same in all its manifestations. The heat 
of the sun and the heat of a living body and also the heat of a cup of coffee 
are, in their underlying form, one and the same everywhere in the universe. 
We can then gather their instances, and examine their common properties, 
provided, of course, that we make the assumption of a limited variety in the 
universe. A Baconian law is a pattern of the movement of the underlying cor- 
puscles that is uniquely correlatable with an observable simple nature. It is 
not necessary to know one ultimate kind of matter, but only to attend to what 
the properties of matter are in this or that context. But the Baconian law is 
also related to other laws, and its peculiarities should enable us to rank it as 
subordinate or superordinate to those others, thus allowing us to place it 
within a system of laws. 

Bacon uses the image of a pyramid to represent his natural philosophy as 
a whole. He did not give us a nature as a whole, that is, a cosmology to which 
he committed himself, although he did write expositions of a speculative cos- 
mology.'* The pyramid of natural philosophy has its unity from the connec- 
tion Bacon has made between the different sciences represented. The basis of 
the pyramid is natural history, which is an experimental classification of the 
phenomena in the ordinary course of nature. The next higher level of the 
pyramid is called “physics,” and is concerned with the ordinary beings in 
the ordinary course of nature, and with their efficient and material causes. The 
highest level of the pyramid is called “metaphysics,” which is the science of 
the laws of nature, which are “eternal and immutable.” Thus physics is a sci- 
ence of perishable beings, and metaphysics a science of eternal laws. As for 
_ the vertical point of the pyramid, it is the “summary law of nature,” also 
called “the work which God worketh from the beginning to the end.” The en- 
tire pyramid is meant to represent the ascent from the beings to the laws and 
their structure up to the supreme or most general law of nature, or as he once 
describes it, the supreme law of motion in the universe. The unit of the ascent, 
as it were, is-the subordinate/superordinate relationship of one law to a stil] 
more general law. Bacon even stipulates that to know a law requires that we 
know its relationship to another law, and to know that other Jaw, it is neces- 
sary to know a third law, The problem of continuous regress is present. And 
since the source of all laws, and especially the supreme law, is matter itself, 
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beyond the supreme law lies the unknowable matter that cannot be repre- 
sented in the image. . l 

If we scrutinize the pyramid, we notice that physics and metaphysics are 
disjunctive of each other. The one is a science of beings of the ordinary course 
of nature, the other a science of the laws of the primordial simples like heat 
and gravity. Man must exist as an object of physics, but metaphysics, the true 
science of nature, has nothing to say about man as such. Man and Baconian 
“nature” are disjunctive of each other; the domain. of human activity, as out- 
side of nature in the strict sense, becomes the historical, as we suggest in our 
final section. As mentioned earlier, natural philosophy is the first part of the 
triad of Baconian philosophy, which is divided with reference to God, nature, 
and man. Only the whole triad would disclose to us what the investigation of 
natural philosophy does not, and cannot, show, namely, that the end for the 
sake of which natural philosophy is pursued is actually no single end; or, 
rather, it is a general end, those human interests and passions of which there- 
are no laws, and also no natural standards. 


NATURE AND THE HISTORICAL PROCESS 


Francis Bacon is a utopian. He is the author of one of the two perhaps most 
famous utopias, the New Atlantis. We might suppose that a utopian must nec- 
essarily think historically, must ponder the future of the race, or some part of 
it. But Plato’s Republic, perhaps the greatest of utopias, is an utterly unhis- 
torical regime. It is utterly unchanging, outside of time. By contrast, Bacon’s 
utopia comes into being through the historical process and always remains 
within it. That is not true, however, of the New Atlantis, that utopia on an is- 
land, ruled by philosophers, which strongly reminds us of the Platonic repub- 
lic, and which is, for the most part, outside of time. Yet the true utopia of Ba- 
con is given its name in the title of his major book, the New Organon, or, On 
the Interpretation of Nature and the Kingdom of Man.'° This book is the New 
Organon because it is the replacement for the old Organon, Aristotle’s theory 
of science. The new organon is the “interpretation of nature” because nature 
is much more subtle than our ancestors had ever dreamt; and the method for 
the interpretation of such a nature will take many centuries to overcome that 
subtlety. But the achievement of that overcoming will deservedly be called 
the “kingdom of man” because man will live freely for the first time in his 
own world, a world of his own making, a kingdom within the “kingdom of 
nature,” a phrase Bacon also uses. 
Let us begin from the beginning. Bacon is the greatest disciple of the great- 
est antiutopian, Machiavelli. Bacon says, “We are much beholden to Machi- 
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avelli and others, that write what men do, and not what they ought to do.” He 
also says, virtually borrowing from the same famous chapter 15 of Machi- 
avelli’s Prince, “As for the philosophers, they make imaginary laws for imag- 
inary commonweaiths; and their discourses are as the stars, which give little 
light because they are so high.””° But Bacon believed that it was precisely his 
Machiavellian beginning that compelled him to become a utopian. 

Machiavelli’s political science sought to master fortuna or chance, but lim- 
ited itself to human affairs. The fortuna or chance most harmful to man 
comes, however, not from other men but from nature. The shortness of life, 
its vulnerability to disease, the weakness and misery of old age, have to be 
laid at the door of nature, not other human beings. Therefore Bacon embarked 
on the project of eliminating chance from the nature of things, a project that 
Machiavelli might well have regarded as mad. For one thing, Baconian tech- 
nology means that a free republic depends no more on the military virtue of 
its citizens, but on military technology. Furthermore, Machiavelli’s pursuit of 
wisdom was still the inquiry of one individual, of course with the comrade- 
ship of friends, whereas after Bacon the pursuit of wisdom becomes a func- 
tion of a corporate endeavor, that of the body of scientific investigators. 

At this point we glimpse the reason why Bacon’s enterprise must be trans- 
formed into the attempt to master the historical process. The problem is two- 
sided. If mankind is ever to know the summa lex, the supreme law of the 
whole of nature, then we must reinterpret “tradition.” Hitherto, although a 
philosopher was greater than even his best disciples, and so did not succeed 
in handing down his knowledge in all its fullness even to the next generation, 
that failure was not thought either to impugn.the worth of a philosophical 
“school,” or to be an impediment to the formation of new “schools” still 
somehow faithful to the original master. But once inquiry becomes a function 
of experiment, this handing down—traditio in its original sense— means stat- 
ing precisely, in a manner fully intelligible to another, the hypothesis, proce- 
dure, and result of the experiment. The “experience” of the later generations 
means experientia literata, if I understand that Baconian phrase.?! The scien- 
tific research report is certainly not literature in its older meaning, which 
seems to retain an abiding superiority to its readers, but it is the sort of writ- 
ing that advances progress. Because it has done its job, we can read it and put 
it behind us, in this way carrying forward its intention with perfect fidelity. 

On the other side, Bacon learned from Machiavelli that unarmed prophets, if 
armed with the right doctrines, can succeed. Bacon thus turned to Christian 
doctrine, and borrowed its teaching on charity, in order to consecrate the mas- 
tery of nature. Science became Christian humanitarianism, a garb it wears, al- 
though with some minor alterations, to the present day. Charity becomes the pa- 
triotism of the kingdom of man. The methodological guarantee of knowledge, 
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the repeatable experiment, the reliable control of tradition, and the humanitari- 
anism of the society that fosters the project of science, conspire to guarantee, or 
virtuaily guarantee, the progress toward the kingdom of man. 
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Bacon's Critique of Ancient 
Philosophy in New Organon 1 


Bacon makes a sustained critique of ancient philosophy in New Organon, Part 
1, which has largely escaped thematic scrutiny. Initially this critique is said to 
be directed against three points of the “ordinary logic” (logica vulgaris), the 
tradition descended from Aristotle’s Organon. Bacon asserts that his art, which 
is “a kind of logic” that he calls “interpretation of nature,” differs from this tra- 
ditional logic “in three points especially”: “in the end aimed at; in the order of 
demonstration; and in the starting point of the inquiry. The combined scope 
of these rubrics obviously extends beyond the Organon. Indeed, Bacon’s dis- 
cussion of each is not limited to Aristotle but applies generally to all his pred- 
ecessors and even includes pretheoretical or “ordinary human reason .”? Nev- 
ertheless, he never considers the medieval Scholastic philosophers and 
scarcely alludes to Telesius and Renaissance philosophers.* Bacon’s critique is 
primarily concerned with “the form of inquiry and discovery that was in use 
among the ancients”; it is only of the ancients that he expressly asks after their 
form of inquiry. Only ancient philosophers are mentioned, apart from Gilbert, 
in what is perhaps the most penetrating part of the critique, the Jdola mentis. 
This critique is unique: it has no rival in length or comprehensiveness in 
the writings of the seventeenth-century philosophers, for example, Descartes, 
Hobbes, or Spinoza. Although Descartes is notorious for his failure to discuss 
the views of Aristotle and other predecessors, the ancients fare little better 
elsewhere in the founding writings of early modern philosophy. On the other 
hand, the effect of Bacon’s critique is widely visible in the philosophic writ- 
ings of his immediate successors. However, to see this effect, we must rec- 
ognize that the critique of the ancients in Part 1 is the necessary preparation 
for the method itself in Part 2 of the New Organon. The interest in method in 
the sixteenth century is of course widespread in such figures as Ramus, 
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Bodin, and Acontius. Yet before Bacon no modern philosopher advocated the 
necessity for, or himself composed, a treatise on a universal method for seek- 
ing truth in the sciences. After the New Organon of 1620, treatises on method 
are produced, although often left incomplete or unpublished, by Descartes, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, and Leibniz, all well-known readers of Bacon. 

Yet these treatises differ greatly from the New Organon. The real conse- 
quence of Bacon’s advocacy of method lies in the supporting theses that 
emerge from his critique of the ancients: of their end of knowledge, order of 
demonstration, and starting point. These theses reappear not only in treatises 
on method but also in such metaphysical writings as Descartes’s Meditations; 
indeed theses often regarded as the innovations of Descartes can be shown to 
receive their first statement in the New Organon. It is Bacon who first re- 
places the ancient order of knowing that ascends to first causes or principles 
by the demand for certain foundations at the outset of the order of knowing. 
Modern “foundationalism” and the related problem of “mirroring nature” 
have their origin in the Baconian critique of the ancients. Bacon’s critique of 
the ancient starting point of philosophy in the “anticipations of nature” is the 
repudiation of the notion of “mirroring nature,” which he makes explicit.° ` 
This repudiation is then repeated by Descartes in the first chapter of Le | 
Monde.’ Theoretical reason, or theoria, receives its first detailed critique in — 
the New Organon. Of the goal of philosophy as mastery of nature-in . 
Descartes’s Discourse on Method. Bacon is the acknowledged source;> the : 
ancient speculative or theoretical goal is nowhere asserted in the Cartesian ~ 
writings. These preliminary indications suggest that a scrutiny of Bacon’s cri- „; 
tique of the ancients illuminates the modern origins. i 

Bacon’s statement that there are “two ways of contemplation” indicates the | 
premise underlying his critique of the ancients. This assertion, first published : 
in the Advancement of Learning, appears in three other major Baconian texts, : 
including the author’s preface to the New Organon? One of these ways of +; 
contemplation is the ancient one; the other is Bacon’s new way. To contem- 4 
plate for the ancients, as for Bacon, means to consider or behold that which 4 
is. The term is somewhat more informally used than the classical theorein but 4 
never bears a nontheoretical meaning, except perhaps in the rare phrase “con-.; 4 
templative prudence.”'® Thus Bacon’s intent is to wage a contest with the ai 5 4 
cients on their own chosen ground, the true way of considering that which 18-4 
Of course, we do not often think of Bacon as a contemplative philosopher, but | J 
that is because the term (and its near equivalent “speculative”) has become 
dominated by the meaning stamped on it by the great tradition of Platonic and’ 3 
Aristotelian philosophy, ancient and medieval. F 

One extreme of Baconian interpretation takes him as the originator of a 
modern tradition that repudiates not only the contemplative goal of classic 
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philosophy but contemplation as such, the knowing of that which is. This is 
_ the road of interpretation that takes “mastery of nature” in Bacon, but also in | 
Descartes and Hobbes, as the characteristic and definitive goal of the found- 
ing modern philosophers. Against these students of Bacon we appeal to the 
texts cited previously in which Bacon speaks of “two ways of contempla- 
tion”; to his proposal in the Advancement that “contemplation and action . . . 
be more nearly and straitly conjoined and united together than they have 
been,”!! which implies two types of contemplation; and to his constant en- 
deavor to show that his new approach provides a superior access to knowl- 
edge of that which is. 

The opposite extreme of Baconian interpretation takes its bearings from 
Bacon’s rare but undeniable assertion of the priority of contemplation to 
every practical goal. “Assuredly the very contemplation of things as they are, 
without superstition or imposture, error or confusion, is in itself more worthy 
than all the fruit of inventions” (New Organon 1.129). Confronted by this 
statement, scholars have assumed that Bacon means to refer here to the an- 
cient contemplative goal of philosophy: they tacitly assume that there is but 
one primary meaning of contemplation in Bacon’s writings.'* This leads to 
the acute paradox that Bacon, having asserted in 1.129 that his goal is the con- 
quest of the things of the universe, now suddenly in the same aphorism 1.129 
reverts to the ancient primacy of contemplation in the Platonic-Aristotelian 
sense. They have failed to ask, of which of the two senses of contemplation 
is Bacon here speaking? It is impossible to think that Bacon has spent almost 
a hundred pages giving a critique of ancient contemplation only to return to 
it abruptly in the end. 

Both extremes of interpretation accept a disjunction of knowledge and ac- 
tion, or contemplation and action, the one insisting that Bacon sacrificed the- 
ory to action, the other that he reverted to the ancient priority of theory to ac- 
tion. To deny this disjunction is a principal purpose of Bacon’s critique of the 
ancients. The conjoining together of contemplation and action proves to be 
just the clue to Bacon’s claim that his contemplative way is superior to that 
of the ancients. 


THE LIMITS OF THE CRITIQUE: PRELIMINARY 


Bacon gives a preliminary indication of the limits of his critique in the author’s 
preface. The “two ways of contemplation” are indeed alternative ways of phi- 
losophy, but they do not simply exclude each other. His own philosophy, Ba- 
con observes,'* will not be much available for the practical business of life. It 
will therefore be legitimate to preserve and cultivate the old philosophy for 
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practical life. The ancient and the modern philosophies could thus divide the 
domain of philosophy. the modern, methodical philosophy being the theoreti- - 
cal philosophy of nature, the ancient philosophy being available for practical ` 
life. This passage is not without laborious irony, but we should not allow this : 
irony to hide from us a serious point. Two considerations especially support its 

seriousness. Negatively, Bacon’s critique of the ancients is limited to the order ` 
of demonstration and the starting point: it does not offer a critique of the end, 

for example, of the ancient view of the good. It excludes a critique directed at - 
the practical philosophy of the ancients. Positively, the Baconian contempla- 
tive way promises a methodical natural philosophy, in which the law of nature 3 
is the central concept, but not a methodical philosophy of the human things. ` 
Thanks to this limit of the new philosophy, the contest over the interpretation 

of the human things will be waged on the basis of nonmethodical knowledge : 
of both parties, the ancient and the modern contemplative ways. f 


THE ORDER OF DEMONSTRATION 


We begin with the order of demonstration since it is the most comprehensive 
of the three points at issue in the critique. It proves to be identical with “the 
form of inquiry and discovery that was in use among the ancients,” which 
Bacon considers in New Organon 1.125: this form “appears on the very face 3 
of their writings.” The ancient order of demonstration was, in the first place, 
an ascent. “From a few examples and particulars (with the addition of com- 4 
mon notions and perhaps of some portion of the received opinions which 4 
have been most popular) they flew at once to the most general conclusions; 
or first principles of the sciences.” From these principles followed the de- 
scent. “Taking the truth of these as fixed and immovable, they proceeded by 
means of intermediate propositions to educe and prove from them the infe-4 
rior conclusions.” = 

Bacon’s description of the twofold ancient order of inquiry has a recogniz= 
able accuracy up to a point. In a well-known passage in the Nicomachean. 
Ethics, Aristotle remarks that Plato rightly asked whether the discussion was 
proceeding from or leading up to first principles." He alludes to the distinc- 
tion between the order of our knowing that begins with what is first to us and 
ascends to what is first simply, and the order of nature that begins with what 
is first simply and descends to particulars. We can suggest further that the n 
cessity of beginning with what is “first to us” is the Socratic correction of h 
predecessors that is a guiding premise of classical Greek philosophy. 

The gravamen of Bacon’s charge is that the initial ascent in the order ©. 
knowledge is a “flight,” or as he calls it at New Organon 1.104, “a leap.” (The 
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use of these verbs anticipates the further assertion, to which we shall come, 
that the contemplative philosophers of antiquity were corrupted by religion.) 
To support this charge, it would seem that Bacon ought to point to important 
examples of “flight” and name the questionable first principles that resulted 
therefrom. This problem will receive some clarification when Bacon turns to 
the issue of final causes. In the present context. we must take Bacon at his 
word: the ancient form of inquiry and therefore the “flight” is evident in some 
manner on the face of the ancient writings. 

So we must suggest our own possible examples. Does not Socrates ascend 
arbitrarily, hence by a flight, when, in Republic 6, he turns from the good, 
which is the good for man, to “the good” as the first principle of the super- 
human whole?!’ Or consider an example from Aristotle’s Physics. In Book 2 
Aristotle contends for his assertion that nature is a principle or cause of mo- 
tion and rest in those things to which it belongs primarily and not incidentally. 
His proof is a consideration of the difference between artificial and natural 
things. But the induction given is based on a limited number of examples; 
possibly difficult cases are unaddressed. Bacon’s frequent objection to the an- 
cient induction is that it generally decides “on too small a number of facts”; 
a “just scale of ascent” (New Organon |.104) is lacking. 

In the /dola mentis Bacon deepens his objection to the ancient order of 
demonstration by relating it to first causes, final causes, superstition, and re- 
ligion. The character of the ascent is questioned in the first of the Idola, the 
Idola tribus. The Idols of the Tribe are the innate type, in which the human 
mind in forming its notions “mixes up its own nature with the nature of 
things.”!° The natural characteristic of the human mind is its restless quest for 
ultimate or first causes. At New Organon 1.48, we learn that of every princi- 
ple the human understanding discovers it demands a further cause that is 
“prior in the order of nature.” Bacon makes a distinction between the gener- 
ality of principles and their causal character. What is reasonable is to seek 
principles of maximum generality; what is shallow is to be dissatisfied with 
general principles so long as they cannot be referred to a cause. The quest for 
principles of greater generality seeks the evidence from the widest possible 
induction; it is the quest for a “just scale of ascent.” This is a first indication 
of what a Baconian methodical ascent means. The quest for a first cause, on 
the other hand, cannot be brought to a rest without the introduction of the fi- 
nal cause. The final cause is an anthropomorphism that “has relation clearly 
to the nature of man rather than to the nature of the universe,” as is said in the 
same context. The natural desire of the human understanding is not for 
knowledge but for assurance or reassurance that all that is is for the sake of a 
purpose or for the good. In the sequel it is assimilated to religion or the de- 
sire for a benevolent and comprehensive divine power. 
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The step to religion is taken in the /dola theatri, which are the great dog- 
mas enacted by the philosophers.!’ These are adventitious /do/la that complete 
or correspond to the innate /doia tribus. In the plays of this theater, the arti- 
facts of the philosophers are like those of the poets, which give us the world 
as one would wish it to be. Final causes and first causes show that “philoso- 
phy” has been corrupted by “superstition and an admixture of theology” (New 
Organon 1.65). In Pythagoras. the superstition is coarse; in Plato, “more dan- 
gerous and subtle.” In natural philosophy, Plato’s school was corrupted by 
natural theology.'* The evidence of the corruption by superstition and theol- 
ogy in Pythagoras, Plato, and by implication Aristotle is-the presence of first 
causes and final causes without the intermediate causes or axioms within the — 
ascent that would render them plausible. Moreover, the mutual influence of 
philosophy and religion proves to be a mutual corruption in Bacon’s account. 
Initially philosophy is corrupted by religion and erects final causes into dog- .: 
mas, and this process was widespread among the pagan Greek philosophers. .; 
But the succession of such philosophic dogmas has ceased because “now for -.. 
many ages,” that is, in the Middle Ages, “men’s minds have become busied 
with religion and theology.” Hence the initial corruption of philosophy by re- 
ligion culminates in the total absorption of philosophy and its teleological 
dogmas by the Christian religion in the medieval period. As regards final 
causality, “Aristotle is more to be blamed than Plato,” asserts Bacon in the De 
Augmentis, “seeing that he left out the fountain of [inal causes, namely God 
and substituted nature for God. . . . Aristotle, when he had made nature preg- 
nant with final causes, laying it down that ‘Nature does nothing in vain, and 
always effects her will when free from impediments’ . . . had no further need: 
of a God.”!” 

Bacon’s judgment of final causality is more traditional, that is, SYMP@" 
thetic, in the Advancement of Learning of 1605 than in the New Organon of 
fifteen years later. In the Advancement, Bacon assigns to “Metaphysic” the 1 
quiry into “Formal and Final Causes,” and to “Physic” that into “Material an 
Efficient Causes.” “The handling of final causes mixed with the rest 
physical inquiries hath intercepted the severe and diligent inquiry of all re 
and physical causes.”*! Bacon’s judgments of metaphysics and physics are rg 
vised in New Organon 2.9, as is often overlooked by those who take the A 
vancement as the canonical version of Bacon’s classification of the science 
Certainly the revision is not to be explained by some narrowing of subjeg 
matter under consideration in the New Organon, for the domain considered! 
the latter is quite explicitly general: “a just division of philosophy and the se ; 
ences” (New Organon 29). Metaphysics here becomes “the investigatio 
forms [that is, laws of nature] which are (in the eye of reason at least, a 
their essential law) eternal and immutable.” The laws that are the objec 
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metaphysics are known by experimental method and hence outside the “ordi- 
nary course of nature.” By contrast “physics,” in Bacon’s unusual nomencla- 
ture, is not the inquiry into the Jaws of nature. It is “the investigation of the 
efficient cause, and of matter, and of the latent process, and the latent config- 
uration (all of which have reference to the common and ordinary course of 
nature).””° The result is a sharp departure from the more traditional Advance- 
ment: final causes have been excluded from both main branches of “philoso- 
phy and the sciences,” namely, from both metaphysics and physics. Bacon re- 
serves a place for final causes only in human things, and not in the 
constitution of human beings but only in their actions (in hominibus action- 
ibus) (New Organon 2.2). 

To understand Bacon’s opposition to teleology, we must first acknowledge 
that the rejection of final causes was at home in the naturalism and material- 
ism of Telesius and other Renaissance thinkers familiar to Bacon (New 
Organon 1.116). Bacon is interested in the teleological issue primarily in the 
comprehensive causality of the heavens. His critique is directed above all 
against Aristotle and is most forcefully expressed in De Augmentis, as we 
have seen. 

As regards the manner in which nature as a whole is to be understood, the 
choice of the teleological versus the mechanical view is decided by the manner . 
in which the problems of the heavens and their motion is solved, as Aristotle 
himself stresses in the Physics.“ The solution that Aristotle advances depends 
upon a physical astronomy that was nonhypothetical and teleological. By con- 
trast, the astronomy of Ptolemy was content with mathematical constructions 
that “saved the appearances,” as is well known, and became the accepted tradi- 
tion. Thus the physical astronomy on which Aristotle relied had been super- 
seded by the dominant tradition for many centuries by the time of Bacon. More- 
over, insofar as the theory of Copernicus remains a hypothetical account, it 
lends no support to a teleological account, and insofar as it is regarded as non- 
hypothetical, it nonetheless is not a causal account and so ts again unavailable 
for teleological purposes. Accordingly the Aristotelian teleology lacked the re- 
quired supporting nonhypothetical and causal astronomy during the centuries 
from Ptolemy to Bacon. From these background remarks, we can understand 
Bacon’s repeated objection to the astronomical tradition that it is merely hypo- 
thetical, a matter of fictitious circles, and the like. On the phenomena of the 
heavens many hypotheses may be constructed.** Copernicus and his modern 
followers were not of decisive importance for Bacun, as a genuinely nonhypo- 
thetical account would have to be a causal account (“the highest part of 
physics”), and such an account was not claimed at Bacon's time.” 

To conclude this part of our discussion, Bacon’s reform of the ordo demon- 
strandi means that genuine knowledge is obtainable at any point of the ascent 
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without being grounded in a first cause. Therefore, the object of Bacon’s new 
contemplation will be any principle known at any point in the ascent. 


THE STARTING POINT 


Bacon’s critique of the ancient starting point is made through a comparison 
with the correct starting point. He calls the ancient one “anticipations of na- 
ture” and the Baconian one “the interpretation of nature” (New Organon 
1.26ff.). This opposition remains obscure until the concept of the “law of na- 
ture” is introduced. In fact, the preliminary case for the interpretation of na- 
ture is the best Baconian introduction to his concept of a law of nature. 
The true ordo demonstrandi required a “just scale of ascent” or “progress. 
in stages of certainty,” as we have seen. It therefore supposed a certitude n į 
. the starting point, but this issue has not yet been addressed. “Anticipations of 
nature” refer to ordinary, “immediate and proper,” and spontaneous deliver- 
ances of the senses, in contradistinction to experimentally controlled deliver- 
ances of the senses. The assertion “It is a great error to assert that the sense 1S 
the measure of things” is a criticism directed against the anticipations of na- 
ture. To correct the anticipations Bacon provides “helps,” namely, instru- 
ments (including the telescope), but what is more important, the experiment. 
“The subtlety of experiments is far greater than that of the sense itself, even 
when assisted by exquisite instruments.” Between the senses and the ob- 
served thing is the mediation of the experiment. For “the office of the sense 
shall be only to judge of the experiment, and the experiment itself shall judge 
of the thing.”?? 
The account thus far leaves the impression that “interpretation,” that is, uti- 
lization of experiment, gives a “more subtle” account of the same thing that 
“anticipation” or ordinary sensing renders crudely or in some “blurred” fash- 
ion. This is misleading: a different object is being sought after in interpreta 
tion from that of ordinary sensing, although both involve the senses, in the. 
different ways mentioned. 
To approach this difficult issue, we start with an assertion that Bacon ° 
makes: “No one successfully investigates the nature of a thing in the thing r 
self” (New Organon 1.70; cf. 1.80). Rather than adhere to “the thing itsell 
the inquiry must be enlarged so as to become more general. In the Aristoteli 
approach, which Bacon is opposing, the thing in question would be 4 sus 
stance or entity of a determinate form or kind. Such a being would be appre 
hended by what Bacon calls an “anticipation,” as distinct from an exper 
mental interpretation. In an anticipation, we encounter what Bacon ay 3 
“nature working Ireely” in the “ordinary course of nature,” in contrast ton: 
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ture under the “vexations of art” (New Organon 1.98) or experiment. These 
phrases have an informal ring but are in fact technical terms that articulate the 
pretheoretical world of common human experience. In this life-world, to use 
contemporary language, it is the natural species that is the articulating princi- 
ple. “When man contemplates nature working freely, he meets with different 
species of things, of plants, of animals, minerals”? The inquiry that Bacon is 
rejecting is, then, that according to which the thing has a form of a specific 
kind. The “first state [of nature]” in which nature “is free and develops her- 
self in her own ordinary course” “refers to the species of things,” asserts Ba- 
con in the appendix on natural history that accompanied the New Organon.° 

The “thing itself” is the object of sense as referred by our anticipation to 
its species membership. It is this species reference that Bacon is rejecting as 
the proper locus of inquiry. He endeavors to shake our trust that to be is to be 
a being of a certain kind by referring to certain phenomena that are distorted 
by this species reference, for certain phenomena of great significance, such as 
heat, light, and the pull of gravity, “cut across” the natural species. To refer 
them to their incidence in a natural species is just to abstract from their natu- 
ral coincidence in many species simultaneously. “If a man be acquainted with 
the cause of any nature (as whiteness or heat) in certain subjects only, his 
knowledge is imperfect” (New Organon 2.3). For if we study heat in one 
species of phenomena such as fire, by itself, and in another species of phe- 
nomena such as celestial bodies, by itself, we shall not understand heat. It is 
because of this subject- or species-related inquiry that the error has arisen that 
“the heat of the sun and of fire are quite different in kind.”*! “We are told (and 
it seems to be a division quite received and authorized) that there are three 
kinds [genera] of heat: the heat of heavenly bodies, the heat of animals, and 
the heat of fire” (New Organon 2.35). It is this received opinion that there are 
different heats that are “in their specific nature . . . distinct and heteroge- 
neous” (New Organon 2.35) that Bacon is rejecting. 

Bacon regards the heterogeneity of kinds as theoretically arbitrary and un- 
proven. But he also regards it as an obstruction to operations useful for 
mankind. If the heat of the sun and fire were regarded as one and the same, 
then man can accomplish by means of fire or “artificially” what the sun ac- 
complishes “naturally.” Men would attempt to imitate and even surpass the 
work of the sun by the heat of fire (New Organon 2.35; 1.75). But this should 
not lead us to assert that Bacon’s concept of the workings of nature is gov- 
erned exclusively by the humanitarian desire for useful operations. It is here 
both together, “contemplation joined together with action,” that fortify each 
other in establishing a conclusion, the unity of the phenomena experienced 
in various contexts as heat, a unity that has since become an axiom in scien- 
tific work. 
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The phenomenally different manifestations of heat may be shown to be- 
long to a common nature (what Bacon calls a “simple nature”) if they can be 
`, referred to a single cause. This is the task that Bacon proposes to solve by the 
tables of his philosophic method. The cause being sought for he calls a 
“form,” using the traditional term “because it has grown into use and become 
familiar,” that is, for essentially rhetorical reasons (New Organon 2.2). It is 
for the sake of precision that he rejects the traditional term and its species- 
relatedness and prefers the term “law.” Yet he continues to speak of form, 
sometimes speaks of “form or law” (New Organon 2.17), and sometimes says 
that if there are forms they must be understood as “laws of action” (New 
- Organon 1.51). Bacon’s apparently first published instance of the notion of 
law is his reference to a “summary law of nature” in the Advancement,” 
which he calls the magna forma in New Organon 2.26, 52. : 

Bacon is a materialist. “In nature nothing truly exists besides individual 
bodies [corpora individua] performing pure individual acts according to la 
[Zege]. Yet in the sciences, this very law, and its inquiry and discovery and e 
planation, is the foundation of knowledge as well as of operation” (N 
Organon 2.2). Bacon is a materialist but not a metaphysical materialist: he de? 
hies that there are atoms (New Organon 2.8). He therefore does not start fro 
the ultimate, undivided parts of matter, either to derive compounds or to d : 
rive the first cause of motion. His science is neutral to the actual dividedness 
of the bodies of experience; he is a principal source of modern corpuscul 
ism. A Baconian form is not a form of a being or of a kind of being. It is 
regular pattern of the motions of corpuscles. Bacon is unable to establish t 
necessity of this pattern of motions; he offers us an articulated account oft 
law of nature without any proof of its assumed necessary causal action. A 
example of a law of nature is the law of heat, to which he devotes his exen 
plary account of the use of method to establish a law. The law of heat !S 4 re 
ular pattern of the corpuscles acting upon each other, which motion 1$ Pl! 
gressively differentiated from other kinds of motion.” 

Bacon makes an extraordinary attempt to establish a new ontology © 
ings, or at least bodies, on the basis of his concept of law. Heat is a quality»: 
which there is an underlying law. But what of other qualities? Do they n 
also each have an underlying law? Bacon answers in the affirmative al 
therefore proposes a momentous reform of the notion of a thing, especial 
New Organon 2.5. He endeavors to restrict the multitude of qualities to 
nite list of “simple natures.” He seeks to establish a complete inventor 


. tof 
catalog or alphabet of all the simple natures there are. But the A x 
class 


y of j 


grades or priorities. The one limitation appears to be that every simple nat 
is a quality of a body. A body is defined as “a troop or collection of s 
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natures” (New Organon 2.5). The glaring difficulty here, as Bacon acknowl- 
edges, is that a body must be a point of coincidence of the laws that underlie 
a body’s qualities. Since each law is itself a pattern of motions of corpuscles, 
they must “severally crush, depress, break, and enthrall one another, and thus 
individual forms are obscured” (New Organon 2.24). The difficulties that be- 
set this new ontology go far to explain why Bacon’s method in Part 2 fails 
even to suggest how the method could lead to a science of human beings. 
With the concept of the Jaw of nature to aid us, we may now clarify the cri- 
tique of the ancient ordo demonstrandi. As indicated previously, Bacon con- 
tended that the ancient ascent was a flight or leap because no intermediate steps 
were given to justify the assertion of first or final causes. So the ancient con- 
templation fails, but what new reason is there that Bacon’s modern contempla- 
tive way must also fail to reach a first or final cause? Bacon’s concept of law 
appears to demand that knowledge of law be part of a hierarchy or ladder of 
laws whose immediately higher rung, that is, more general law, is also known. 
However this may be—it raises the question of a regress that cannot be carried 
out—Bacon surely conceives of a hierarchy of laws that culminates in the no- 
tion of a comprehensive law, a summa lex or magna forma. Yet the question 
arises, Why should the summa lex/magna forma preclude first or final causes? 
Bacon supplies a biblical origin for the summa lex in the Advancement. 
Solomon in Ecclesiastes 3:11 “doth insinuate that the supreme or summary 
law of nature, which he calleth the work which God worketh from the begin- 
ning to the end, is not possible to be found out by man.”** Considered atten- 
tively, the passage that Bacon quotes does not say anything about “law,” “na- 
ture,” or “law of nature.” And whereas the Bible or Solomon says that this 
“work” cannot be found by man, Bacon suggests the contrary possibility. The 
impediments to attaining to knowledge of the summa lex are not necessarily 
insuperable, a conclusion Bacon also draws in the New Organon (2.26). If 
then we suppose the summa lex is accessible, still precisely as law in Bacon’s 
sense it does not make possible a first or final cause. To assert, as is some- 
times done, that any notion of a law must require a lawgiver overlooks the 
condition that the law show some evidence of its being made by a lawgiver, 
that is, that it show signs of his purposes. But the Baconian law, or system- 
atic hierarchy of laws, is purposeless. This enables us to understand in a 
clearer way a passage about ascent in the first Idol that we have already con- 
sidered. “The most general principles in nature ought to be held merely pos- 
itive, as they are discovered, and cannot with truth be referred to a cause” 
(New Organon | 48). The Baconian ascent, warranted by the procedures of 
experimental method at each step, permits the inclusion of a principle within 
more general ones but supplies no basis for a reference to a cause. We are jus- 
tified, then, in speaking of a lex positiva, a phrase Bacon actually uses in the 
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fragment De Principiis atque Originibus (ca. 1616). Bacon’s new contempla- = 
tive way claims to be genuine knowledge but not to know first beings or first: =+ 
‘principles. — 

As indicated, Bacon offers no specific critique of the end, as distinct from 
the ordo demonstrandi and the starting point of ancient philosophy. Why then 
did he reject the ancient end of pure contemplation? To address this question, “3 
we must use the result of the foregoing discussion that showed that Bacon un- 
derstood the ancient end as inseparable from the entire “way of contempla- 3 
tion” of the ancients in its tripartite character. By showing that the defects of |= 
the ancient ordo demonstrandi and starting point were traceable to their. 
purely contemplative end, Bacon has already given his critique of that end 
no additional critique specific to that end is required. 

But his critique has in fact a double character: he not only traces the an 
cient defects to their source but also indicates that the “conjoining of con 
templation with action” is the remedy for those defects. The ancient ascent i 
faulty because it is a “leap” in quest of final causality and not a quest for pur 
knowledge; its remedy is the experimental procedure that guarantees a Jus 
scale of ascent. But experimentalism must be directed upon its proper object 
the law of nature, before we see how knowledge and action are combined 
The law of nature states the underlying cause of a “simple nature” that is en 
countered in experience, for example, heat. But the experimental process O 
verifying such a law proves to be the same as the process of the productio 
of heat. 

Bacon had therefore already rejected the ancient end by rejecting the an 
cient ordo demonstrandi and starting point. But his correction of the ancien 
way, which is the conjoining of contemplation with action, as just sketched 
leaves Bacon with a great problem, precisely in the realm of practice. The 
“action” with which theory is combined is limited to the production that 1 
feasible through knowledge of the laws of nature. It excludes knowledge g 
the ends or goods of human life that would guide the uses of that production: 
The notable method of Part 2 of the New Organon is exclusively conce™ 
with discovering laws of nature and not with understanding the nature of par 
ticular beings such as men and their ends or goals. Thus Bacon’s philosoplt 
claims to illuminate “action” only in the sense of “production” and not at 
the ends or goods of human life. Therefore, as stated, the ancient moral tea 
ing, at least insofar as it is not derivative from the first causes and princip 
of contemplative knowing, is a legitimate way of understanding the ends 
goods of human life. Moreover, we can speak of a rivalry in this context, "3 
sofar as the ancient knowledge of practical life as well as the Baconian | i 
main “prescientific” and are devoid of dependence on modern natural ie 
ence. Therefore, Bacon’s reflection on the “excellency of the end” !” 
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Organon 1.129, to which we now turn, is not based on that “great mother of 
the sciences,” that is, “natural philosophy,” as was his announced program at 
New Organon | .80, 127. 


THE QUESTION OF THE END 


Bacon concentrates his argument regarding the end in the closing aphorisms 
of Part 1, but primarily in 1.129. This famous passage appears to propose two 
versions of the end that are contradictory. The first and longer discussion con- 
tends that the “most wholesome” and “noble” ambition is “to establish and 
extend the power and dominion of the human race itself over the things of the 
universe.” The second version of the end asserts, “The very contemplation of 
things as they are, without superstition or imposture, error or confusion, is it- 
self more worthy than all the fruit of inventions.” It thus appears that in the 
same aphorism of some three pages’ length we have the new Baconian goal 
of power over nature side by side with a reassertion of the traditional ancient 
primacy of the contemplative end. As we have suggested, we meet in New 
Organon 1.129 a critical text for the relation of Bacon to ancient philosophy. 

The dispute in recent years over whether Bacon’s end is power or contem- 
plation would have proved less troublesome if it had been recognized that Ba- 
con speaks of “two ways of contemplation,” as suggested previously. For it 
cannot be the ancient contemplation that Bacon is praising in 1.129 and in a 
similar passage in 1.124, which states, “The contemplation of truth is a thing 
worthier and loftier than all utility and magnitude of works.” The ancient con- 
templative way is a “flight” or “leap” to first and final causes that is traceable 
to the corruption of religion, as we have seen. Of course, Bacon does not 
specify which contemplation he has in mind in 1.129 and 1.124. He perhaps 
expected that his inattentive reader would assume that he means the ancient 
contemplation, as that with which he is most familiar.” 

The first thing to notice about these passages at 1.124 and 1.129 is that 
nothing is said about contemplation of what is first, in the way of first or ul- 
timate causes or principles, as in the pertinent passages in the ancient Platonic 
and Aristotelian sources.” Both Baconian passages omit mention of precisely 
those ultimate or first beings or causes that are said to be theoretically unjus- 
tified and harmful to inquiry in the {dola at New Organon 1.48 and 65. 

In 1.124, Bacon says, after the eulogy of contemplation cited, “I am 
building in the human understanding a true model of the world [exemplar 
mundi] such as it is in fact, not such as a man’s own reason would have it 
to be.” Here he is repeating the exclusion of those final causes that he has 
stressed previously are the defect of the ancient contemplative way: it is 
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hardly conceivable that in this very sentence he is reasserting the truth of 
the ancient contemplative way. 

The ancient contemplation was choiceworthy because of the dignity of the = 
highest things that it understood, regardless of whether accompanied by ben- . 
eficial results. Bacon, however, does not refer in 1.124 to the dignity of : 
the highest things. What is “worthier and loftier” than “utility and works” is “the — 
contemplation of truth,” which produces “serene tranquility.” Whereas the ground ` 
of the dignity of ancient contemplation had been located in the objective or- = 
der, in the present contemplation in 1.124 the ground of worth is subjective, 
tranquility of the human psyche. The same result is obtained from 1.129. 
What is “more worthy than all the fruit of inventions” is “the very contem- = 
plation of things as they are, without superstition or imposture, error, or con- ;; 
fusion.” Thus the details of the contemplation presented in 1.124 and 129 cor- 
roborate our conclusion that it is Bacon’s own contemplative way that he is 4 
praising. It might appear similar in certain respects to the tranquility and free-.3 
dom from superstition of ancient Stoic and Epicurean thought. But what sets = 
it apart from them is ultimately the same difference that separates it from 
Plato and Aristotle: the utter absence of any relation to eternal or deathless be- 
ings or an order of nature. 

Harmonizing mastery of nature with Bacon’s own new contemplation in 
1.129 proves quite feasible. The methodical ascent, which replaces the 
“flight” of the ancient ascent, cannot be motivated by some “natural desire to 
know.” The reality of that desire has proved to be the deluded flight to final 
causes. It is replaced by the contemplation of things as they are, “without su- 
perstition or imposture,” but without Bacon’s saying that this has its source if; 
some natural desire. Bacon makes a universal assertion about human desire 
that is grounded on his empirical knowledge of human nature: “that where- 
unto man’s nature doth most aspire . . . is immortality or continuance.” That 
statement from the Advancement supplies the premise on which the maste i: 
of nature argument is built in 1.129. Men desire immortality or that surrogat 
that is achievable through procreation or family but above all through honof 
and glory. The mastery of nature argument combines the humanitarian utility; 
that accrues to all men with the honor and glory that are deservedly given t€ 
the human race, or to the philosophic teacher of the human race, for maste 
ing nature to secure that utility. 

In simplifying the line of argument for mastery of nature, we have 4 
suredly deprived it of some of its profundity. The exchange of utility (4 
mankind in return for honor from mankind is a mercenary relationship see! 
from the side of the nonphilosopher. In particular, Bacon leads us to wond 
whether the self-esteem of the philosopher who recognizes his own intelle®- 
tua] mastery of nature is not a godlike satisfaction. It is a question whethe® 
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that satisfaction can be enhanced or diminished by the recognition or neglect 
by the rest of the human race. Bacon’s justification of the superiority of his 
contemplative way to the ancient way owes more to ancient philosophy than 
it does to his own philosophic method. At least as regards the question of the 
end, the terms of Bacon’s justification show the superiority of the ancient to 
the modern contemplation. 
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Chapter Three 


Bacon’s Ontology 


The last philosopher who took Francis Bacon seriously was probably Im- 
manuel Kant. Kant shared the belief held by Leibniz and d’Alembert, 
Rousseau, and Vico that Bacon was the first of the moderns. It is useful to re- 
member Kant’s estimation, because the most common charges against Bacon 
are that he is ignorant of the mathematical nature of scientific method and that 
his science is utterly superseded by the achievement of Isaac Newton. Kant’s 
credentials as a student of science, and of Newton in particular, are more than 
adequate. His judgment of Bacon suggests that the meaning of the modern 
break with the tradition is independent of that turn to mathematics that we 
find in Descartes and his generation. I shall begin by considering two pas- 
sages about Bacon that we find in Kant. 

For the epigraph to the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant chose a passage from 
Bacon about the proper goal that philosophy should pursue. He could not 
have chosen a more fitting tribute: the question of the end of knowledge is the 
fundamental question for Bacon, the question by which he declares his quar- 
rel with the ancients. “I am laboring to lay the foundations,” the passage runs, 
“not of any sect or doctrine, but of human utility and power.”' Philosophy 
does not exist for the private enlightenment of some few individuals, nor for 
their perfection or pleasure, but for the good of humanity. Of this humanitar- 
ian concept of knowledge, so influential in, so peculiar to, the modern period, 
Bacon is the chief author. 

Now it is often said, in deprecation of Bacon, that he supplied the rhetoric, 
or the prophetic vision, of the modern scientific development or of the utopia 
to which it was to lead, but of that science itself he knew little or nothing. In 
the same vein, it is alleged that the method of the New Organon is not a 
method that any scientist did or could'use in scientific discovery. I think that 
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this remark, which disparages rhetoric in favor of “hard science,” is based on 
a misjudgment of the means by which the new philosophy gained a footing in 
the world. Yet within. that disparagement is concealed a prior question: is 
there a real link between Bacon’s end —call it power and utility —and Bacon’s 
means to that end, the new method of natural science? 

Consider now a second passage from Kant, in which he praises Bacon for 
his insight into the method of science. “It is . . . only about a century and half 
since Bacon, by his ingenious proposals, partly initiated this discovery, partly 
inspired fresh vigor in those who were already on the way to it” (B xii). We 
easily recall the memorable sentences in the second edition preface in which 
Kant brings out formulae that encapsulate this secret. “Reason has insight 
only into that which it produces after a plan of its own. . . . [Reason must con- 
strain] nature to give answer to questions of reason’s own determining” (B 
xili). These formulae are clues that we expect to follow in this essay. In one 
passage Kant draws our attention to Bacon’s reform of the end of knowledge, 
and then in another he draws our attention to Bacon’s means to that end, the 
methodical use of reason. Here, again, is that prior question on which I wish 
to lay stress: how are the novel end and the novel means related? Using the 
language from the Kantian context, does the end, utility and power, determine 
or condition the a priori, the plan that reason brings to the study of nature? So 
far as 1 know, we can’t put together texts from Kant that answer that question. 
It is obvious that Bacon seeks such a reform of knowledge as will make 
mankind master of nature. But where is this mastery of nature located, in the- 
ory or in practice? Implicit here are two quite different. ways of reading Ba- 
con. Mastery of nature could be located in the theory itself—that is, theory it- 
self could be so reinterpreted that it would cease to be genuinely theoretical. 
From this “pragmatized” theory there would follow by an internal necessity 
a new practice. The other way of regarding Bacon is to Jocate mastery of na- 
ture not in the theory, but in the application of theory to practice. On this sec- 
ond view, Bacon wants genuine theory, just as much as did the contemplative 
or speculative philosophy of the classic tradition. Its genuineness will be 
guaranteed for the first time by an experimental method that closes with the 
facts of nature. And it is because theory is for the first time equipped with the 
right method that its application will render men, for the first time, lords of 
the universe. On the first view, the relation of theory to practice is internal, 
and the two are homogeneous. On the second view, the relation is external, 
and theory and practice are heterogeneous. The first view holds that the uni- 
fication of theory and practice is designed to benefit practice; the second 
holds that their distinctness will be most beneficial to each separately. 

Students of Bacon for more than a century have been dominated by the sec- 
ond view, without any exception known to me. It has predominated because 
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the separatist view is regarded as the correct interpretation of modern science. 

Put simply, science is one thing, the. application of science is quite another 
thing. I quote from a former director of the National Science Foundation: 

“Science, in its pure form, is not concerned with where discoveries may lead; 
its disciples are concerned only with discovering the truth.”? This we may call 
the standard view. There are other views of modern science available, of 
course. What concerns me here is that this separatist view of theory and prac- 
tice has controlled the study of Bacon for more than a century. It may or may 
not be the true view of science, but it certainly has kept us from seeing just 
what that a priori secret of Baconian method was to which Kant alludes, 

To see why it is an obstacle, we plant our feet directly in the second part of 
Bacon’s New Organon. All scholars of the separatist view acknowledge that 
the method presupposes an important a priori factor, the concept of form. All 
recognize what is obvious enough: that form, or law of nature, which mean 
the same, is the primary intelligible sought by Bacon’s method. It is also clear 
enough that, however elusive this concept of form or law may be, it is most 
explicitly argued in one place, New Organon 2.4. In fact, in no other Bacon- 
ian writing, published or unpublished, is the argument for form or law spelled 
out in as explicit a manner. But New Organon 2.4 begins by asking what is 
the relation of theory to practice? And the second sentence gives us this an- 
swer: “It is safer to begin and raise the sciences from those foundations which 
have relation to the active part, and to let the active part itself be as the seal 
which prints and determines the contemplative part.™ It is on this premise 
that Bacon develops the concept of form or law; therefore it is indeed curious 
that it has gone quite without discussion. In fact among the distinguished 
studies of Baconian induction in this century I haven’t found any that are in- 
terested in discussing whether the stress on mastery of nature, and the provi- 
sion of bread for mankind, have any effect on the theoretical quality of Ba- 
con’s philosophy of nature. 

I propose to take this primacy of practice in New Organon 2.4 as the clue to 
the a priori of the Baconian methodology. What comes to sight by pursuing 
this a priori I call the “ontology” of Bacon, in a special sense of that word that 
Į will describe later. We first look more intently at the narrow terrain of this 
text, New Organon 2.4. We can divide 2.4 into three steps. First is the state- 
ment, already quoted, that it is practice which like a seal imprints and deter- 
mines contemplative knowledge. This priority comes out of the following re- 
flection: the roads to human power and to human knowledge lie close together, 
and are nearly the same. If we turn to the first page of the New Organon, to 
1.3, we read that “human knowledge and human power meet in one.” The 
roads may have a different origin, or different goals, but they intersect, or at 
least they may be made to intersect. Of course after their intersection they may 
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go their different ways. Whether they are genuinely heterogeneous is not here 
in question; their difference may be based on a delusion about one or both. But 
provisionally to accept the heterogeneity of power and knowledge is reason- 
able; for at least it is correct that no one prior to Bacon had conceived the right 
way to join them. Taking them as heterogeneous then, if they can be made to 
intersect, at the point of intersection “knowledge is power.” The point of in- 
tersection is stated thus in 1.3: “Where the cause is not known the effect can- 
not be produced.” Note that we have here only a negative formulation. Bacon 
does not assert the affirmative: “if you do know the cause, you will be able to 
produce the effect.” To know the cause is necessary, but it might not be suffi- 
cient; you might not be able to put your hands on the cause. So far is Bacon 
from asserting that “knowledge is power” simply, he doesn’t even utter that 
phrase, at least so far as I have discovered. 

In the second step of 2.4, Bacon infers from this priority of practice to what 
is called a “true and perfect rule of operation.” The rule being prepared must 
be certain, and it must also be free—not tied down to any one mode or mate- 
rial of execution. The perfect operational rule is “the same thing as the dis- 
covery of the true form.” We are being told that it is the requirements of op- 
eration alone, or the road to power by itself, that leads to form, that is to say, 
law of nature. We must absorb the requirements of operation that lead to the 
law of nature, and only then we shall see that they also satisfy the require- 
ments of knowledge as well. Operation requires that two conditions must be 
met; two conditions bring together the concept of form or law and the con- 
cept of a nature, each of which has a distinctive Baconian meaning. Bacon 
never defines the term “form,” but at 2.2 he says by form he means law. It is 
easier, it is more acceptable, to use an old term with an old meaning, than it 
is to introduce new terms and new meanings simultaneously. In using the old 
term “form,” he emulates Augustus Caesar, who used the old term “consul” 
that belonged to the Roman Republic in order to replace the Republic with the 
Empire.* A form, then, is a law, and 2.2 tells us that it is a law that governs 
the motions of bodies. Since these bodies are subsensible bodies, their laws 
have to be linked to some sensible manifestations. The law must be linked to 
the sense properties of things, which Bacon calls “natures.” Bacon posits a 
one-to-one correspondence between a form or law and a nature. The double 
condition that the perfect rule of operation requires can now be stated: if the 
form, that is to say, the law, is present, the nature is present, and if the form 
is absent, the nature is absent. 

Note that this biconditional in no way indicates that the form or law is a 
cause of the sensible property. Moreover, the tables of the method, which are 
the tables of the presence and absence of natures—sensible properties—in 
various contexts, are not stated in terms of cause. Bacon says, at 2.2, that “it 
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is a correct position that true knowledge is knowledge by causes.” However, 
in the definition of metaphysics, the science of forms or laws, no mention is 
made of cause. We could conclude that all we need for operation is knowl- 
edge of this de facto correlation: every time you have the form or law, you 
have the nature. Bacon’s illustration of his method seeks to establish evidence 
for the underlying form or law of heat, namely, that it is a specific kind of mo- 
tion of bodies. “If in any natural body you can generate a dilating or expand- 
ing motion” then “you will undoubtedly generate heat” (2.20). He is far from 
claiming that he has demonstrated a law; still the absence of the term “cause,” 
in these other contexts, suggests that its absence in the biconditional of 2.4 is 
deliberate. 

We are still explaining the perfect rule of operation, and we have the sec- 
ond half of the rule still to go. The second part of the rule is meant to estab- 
lish an additional reason for saying that the perfect rule of operation is the 
same as the discovery of the true form. It stipulates that the form or law must 
be known to be a part of, or subordinate to, a more general law, a law that is 
better known in the natural order of things than the form or law itself. Here 
and elsewhere -Bacon is taking over and modifying the ancient distinction, 
best known to us from Aristotle, between the order of our knowing, which be- 
gins with what is first to us, and the order of being or nature. “The form of in- 
quiry and discovery that was in use among the ancients . . . appears on the 
very face of their writings,” says Bacon in 1.125. “The ascent was made to 
the first principles of science from sensible particulars and some common no- 
tions, helped with some portion of the most popular received opinions.” This ` 
ascent was really-a jump or leap, Bacon often stresses. Only in the descent 
from the first principles did Aristotle come upon those propositions or axioms 
called “intermediates,” which are useful for practice. Bacon emphasizes that 
the intermediates which are useful for practice are discovered on the way up; 
the ascent to what is first, to first beings or principles, is not necessary for 
practice. But some ascent is needed for the sake of operation: if you know the 
more general law, that presumably enhances operation. Know the more gen- 
eral case, apply more easily the subordinate case: this is the implication. 

We have now finished with the perfect rule of operation and are ready for 
the third phase, the perfect rule of knowledge. But operation has already put 
its stamp on knowledge: the perfect rule of knowledge is just a restatement of 
what has already appeared. The new rule is that “another nature be discovered 
that is convertible with the given nature and yet is a limitation of a more gen- 
eral nature, as of a true and real genus.” We are now ready for the happy ver- 
dict Bacon passes on his own discussion: “These two directions, the one ac- 
tive the other contemplative, are one and the same thing; and what in 
operation is most useful, that in knowledge is most true.” So 2.4 concludes. 
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This is utopia, the perfect marriage of theory and practice. The perfect mar- 
riage of theory and practice was first conceived in antiquity by Plato. In the 
Republic the problem to be solved did not consist in such a reform of philos- 
ophy as made it possible for it to apply to practice. Rather Socrates begins 
with the assumption that wisdom is accessible to the philosophers. This is the 
invisible utopian assumption that makes possible the ostensible problem: is it 
practicable for the philosophers to rule in the city? Bacon begins at the other 
end, with the reform of philosophy. The problem is not how theory can be ap- 
plied to practice, but how to conceive that what most enhances human power 
is also what conduces to the truth. Is it really possible that, by giving the pri- 
ority so blatantly to power, a perfect harmony of the claims of power and 
knowledge can be managed? l 

We look again at the utopia of 2.4, and we notice that while Bacon speaks 
of a more general principle to which a given form or law must be referable, 
he does not speak of the most general form or law. Elsewhere Bacon has a 
name for the most general form or law, the magna forma or summa lex. In 2.4 
he is silent about the summa lex because it would destroy the harmonization 
of theory and practice. You do not need to know the summa lex in order to 
have a vast expansion of human power. As we said before, all you need to 
know for the sake of practice are the intermediates —any principle that is a 
generalization froni sensible particulars yet falls short of the ultimate, the 
summa lex. “Utility and the means of working result entirely from things in- 
termediate,” says Bacon in 1.66. The intermediate is known in the upward 
ascent— that proves to be of great import for Bacon’s whole utopian solution. 
It is correct, of course, that to know an intermediate may be to know only a 
necessary cause or condition of some operation, and not a sufficient one. But 
if it proves sufficient, by itself or in conjunction with one or more other such 
intermediates, then Bacon says you have a kind of guarantee that something 
has been known. It is practice or operability that makes an honest woman of 


‘theory. In this sense, then, it is the operative part that is the seal that prints and 


determines the contemplative part. 
_ Suppose now that you look at Baconian methodology as a strictly theoret- 
ical endeavor, as does the British scholar Mary B. Hesse. She immediately 
notes that genuinely to know a particular law, you have to know the next 
higher, and to know the next higher, the still higher, and so on, until you know 
the summa lex. And since she also notes that Bacon is very doubtful that you 
can know the summa lex, she concludes that you could never know even one 
particular law of nature. But that is no objection from Bacon’s standpoint: he 
does not intend to be a theoretical philosopher. 

To sum up, the law of nature is not a theoretical concept, as Bacon under- 
stands it. It is not ultimately a theoretical concept—that is what he wishes to 
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stress, although there is much evidence that can be brought on its behalf, to 
which we come later on. This conclusion can be confirmed by. showing how 
law and materialism are related. In the New Organon, this materialism appears 
to be explicit and unqualified. “In nature nothing really exists besides indi- 
vidual bodies performing pure individual acts according to a law” (2.2). What 
strikes us as novel here, if we think of ancient materialism, is the combination 
of the introduction of laws with the ultimacy of bodies. But the ultimacy of 
bodies in Bacon consists only in the assertion that nothing of any other sort 
exists, not that they are ultimate as a source of the being of other things. They 
are not known as the first things, or the eternal beings; it is not from knowl- 
edge of these individual bodies that we understand laws. In his youth Bacon 
had tried to be an atomist, but by the time of the New Organon he explicitly 
repudiates atomism. “Nor shall we thus be led to the doctrine of atoms,” he 
sums up in 2.8, “which implies that of a vacuum and that of the unchange- 
ableness of matter (both false assumptions); we shall be led only to true par- 
ticles, such as really exist.” Bacon sought all his life for the true particles and 
for their properties; he believed it necessary to replace the inert atom of an- 
cient materialism by a particle that had active properties of attraction and re- 
pulsion. But when he constructed his natural philosophy in its final form in the 
New Organon, he did not identify a single property of the true particle other 
than its being changeable. The true particle has no place in Bacon’s natural 
science. But this one property of changeableness shows that Bacon has con- 
ceived a natural philosophy of a new type. What is sought for, what consti- 
tutes the natural order, is not any abiding first things, or first beings, but a hi- 
` erarchy of laws. Strictly speaking, Bacon is not a materialist, if that means that 
he knows and demonstrates that all that is derives from certain primordial 
bodies. He is rather the founder of what came to be called “corpuscularism,” 
which holds that natural philosophy does not need to know the simples or the 
ultimates, but only those parts of compounds which are themselves com- 
pounds, that is, what came to be called “corpuscles.” The corpuscles are in- 
termediates in Bacon’s sense—neither sensible nor ultimate but in between. 
The concept of law is thus completed by a nontheoretical materialism that an- 
ticipates much of the corpuscularism of Bacon’s follower, Robert Boyle. 

We now try to sketch Bacon’s ontology. The whole is made up of laws and 
of beings. The laws of nature are the first part of this ontology, and the other 
part is the beings. We approach this ontology best through the distinction be- 
tween metaphysics, the science of laws, and physics, the science of beings. I 
am following the New Organon account, not the more famous classification 
in the Advancement of Learning (1605). In 1605 Bacon did not yet possess ei- 

+ ther his natural philosophy or his method, although he had some presenti- 
ments of his later views. In 1605 he had not yet decided whether to accept or 
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reject atomism, that is, whether his natural philosophy was to be theoretical 
or not. In New Organon 2.9, Bacon sets forth a “just division of philosophy 
and the sciences,” namely, the primary division between metaphysics and 
physics. These familiar terms have to be scrubbed clean of their classical 
meanings and encoded with their new, Baconian ones. 

Metaphysics is specified as “the investigation of forms, which are (in the 
eye of reason at least and in their essential law) eternal and immutable.” In 
this specification, cause is not mentioned, although cause is part of the spec- 
ification of physics that soon follows in the context. What is also striking is 
the suggestion that the forms or laws may be eternal and immutable, but only 
in the eye of reason: are they perhaps changeable in themselves, or is perhaps 
their status beyond our knowing? We return later to those questions. Physics 
is specified as “the investigation of the efficient cause, and of matter, and of 
the latent process, and the Jatent configuration (all of which have reference to 
the common and ordinary course of nature, not to her eternal and fundamen- 
tal laws).” From this long description, we simplify to the major conclusion: 
physics is the science of beings. For the latent process and the latent config- 
uration are concepts that belong to the study of beings. Beings means ani- 
mals, plants, and inanimate substances such as minerals; these are the beings 
that are encountered in the “common and ordinary course of nature.” This 
“ordinary course of nature” is a technical term of Bacon’s used in a number 
of key passages. Since the ordinary course of nature is contrasted to what is 
known by the science of laws, it is just the prescientific world, or the ances- 
tor of the “life-world” as the term is employed in our day. But whereas the 
life-world is something that we have to recover or rediscover, for Bacon the 
ordinary course of nature is that from which we have to escape. The world of 
ordinary experience is of beings, but as articulated into kinds of beings. The 
concepts of physics are kind-related, or intrinsic to kinds; the concepts of 
metaphysics cut across the kinds. Thus there are no laws of nature that are 
laws peculiar to one kind; there are no laws, for example, that are peculiar to 
the human species. Conversely, the concepts peculiar to physics, latent 
process and latent structure or configuration, do not cut across species, but are 
inherent in species. 

It is quite clear that Bacon is interested almost exclusively in metaphysics, 
and not in the concepts peculiar to kinds of beings, that is, physics. Forms, 
that is, laws of nature, are the core. He gives us his celebrated method with 
much fanfare, but it is designed exclusively for the discovery of laws, and not 
for the discovery of concepts peculiar to beings. It is not a general method of 
induction. This one-sidedness of Bacon’s method is poorly understood in the 
scholarship for one reason mainly. It is assumed that the relation of physics 
to metaphysics is one continuous ascent, from the less to the more general. 
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For example, Hesse says “the real distinction between physics and meta- 
physics for Bacon is the distinction between the lower and higher axioms of 
the inductive ladder.”® But latent process and latent configuration are not less 
general versions of the laws studied by metaphysics; they lack any essential 
connection with laws. Latent process and latent configuration are known in 
the beings that present themselves naturally in the ordinary course of nature; 
but the laws are known only experimentally, that is, insofar as we transcend 
the species of the ordinary course of nature. 

Here again the problem arises because of the failure to recognize the pecu- 
liar priority of the practical. The argument for the nature of metaphysics and 
physics begins with this sentence: “The rule or axiom for the transformation - 
of bodies is of two kinds” (2.5). Transformation rule number one leads to 
metaphysics; and transformation rule number two leads to physics. It is be- 
cause he wants to transform bodies that Bacon lays down his particular defi- 
nition of a body. “A body is a troop or collection of simple natures.” A sim- 
ple nature is a generic physical property, for example, color or density. The 
definition of a body is also his definition of a thing, since in nature, as we saw 
earlier, nothing exists besides individua! bodies. To transform a thing means, 
first, to transform at least one property. To each property, or simple nature, in 
Bacon’s sense, there corresponds one underlying law. To get at that law, you 
study the property not in one kind of thing, but in as many as possible; much 
later, when you get skillful at method, you will learn to distinguish priority 
possibilities among the species—or what Bacon calls “prerogative instances.” 

What drives the Baconian endeavor is thus. the quest for laws, which may 
give rise to transformations, and not the quest for the understanding of beings. 
Better stated, what is sought is indeed an ontology: just that way of looking 
at beings which is most favorable to operation. To be is to be a troop or col- 
lection of simple natures. This proposition proves to be highly influential in 
later philosophy and science. All the simple natures are equal; none is more 
essential than any other. And since the collection is the being, we need no 
doctrine of substance. This is a very scientific and nonmetaphysical way of 
regarding the world. This democracy of the qualities is the support that sci- 
ence has offered to modern democratic thinking from the time of Bacon’s 
methodology. The vehicle that conveys this ontology into politics is Locke’s 
epistemology, in which the simple natures become the simple ideas. 

The quest for Jaws points in two directions—toward beings and beyond 
beings. Since beings are a collection of simple natures, each of which has 
an underlying law, a being could be regarded as the point of intersection of 
laws, each of which underlies that same simple nature in other kinds of be- 
ings. This intersection, which a being is, is a sort of traffic jam, as Bacon 
acknowledges: “For since every body contains in itself many forms of na- 
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tures united together in a concrete state, the result is that they severally: 
crush, depress, break, and enthrall one another, and thus the individu 
forms are obscured” (2.24). We can of course approach this same bein 
through the concepts of physics that are peculiar to this kind of bein 
which are just latent process and latent configuration. If you know late 
process and latent configuration, then, Bacon suggests, you might kno 
which laws could intersect with which other laws. If you could control th 
intersection, you could generate a being from scratch, as it were. Baco 
says that for the understanding of beings, we have more to hope from thè 
concepts of latent process and latent configuration, at least in the short ru: 
than from the quest for the multiple laws that intersect in one being. Th 
reminds us that the Jaws point not so much to the constitution of beings as: 
beyond beings. The law of heat is sought not to understand this or that be 
ing, but rather to enable us to produce heat at any time, at any place, in a 
context. It is law as an operational transcendent of beings that liberate 
mankind from bondage to nature (2.17). Now since this metaphysics € 
laws emancipates us from nature, it is important to be clear that what natufl 
here means is the ordinary course of nature. 
It should now be obvious that it would be very revealing if we should t p 
able to explain how Bacon came to hit upon his concept of laws. Perhap 
such an inquiry would cast some light on the concept of a law of nature 4 
the seventeenth century, upon which the history of science appears to be 1 
markably silent. I am going to try a flashback or two into earlier Baconia 
writings, to help us see how peculiar is the genesis of the concept of law--4 
the New Organon, as we have seen, the law of nature thesis exists side 9 
side with the denial of a theoretical materialism. At the same time, the 14 
of nature thesis is the very basis of the inductive method: it implies the 
tological connection between laws and simple natures that the metho 
constructed to elicit. Our problem then is to discover the relation betw 
three items: laws, materialism, and method. The key question is: is it the ¢ 
nial of theoretical materialism that leads to the discovery of law, and cht 
prepares the method? 
We consider first an early, unpublished fragment, from about 1603, wh 
has the title Valerius Terminus.’ This writing is the prototype, in structure 93% 
subject matter, of the New Organon of seventeen years later. In the Valeri 
Terminus, the pragmatic end of philosophy is already fully explicit. The Pg 
matic end, mastery of nature, determines that inquiry must be governed by 
same two standards, certainty of result and freedom to choose among opt!© 
means, as are stated in the New Organon 2.4. But they do not point to 2 
as the intelligible that will satisfy these requirements. In this early work t 
lead to a search for structure—for the underlying material structure that g: 
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counts for the presence of simple properties, such as color. No rules of 
method are proposed; we have only a promise of method. The absence of 
laws and the absence of method suggest that it will be one and the same dis- 
covery that leads to laws and method. In the Valerius Terminus no theory of 
matter is broached; and no assertion of universal materialism is present. One 
last observation: Bacon announces in this early writing that there is a sum- 
mary law of motion, which God has established in nature. He infers the sum- 
mary law from a verse in Ecclesiastes, which says that men “can . . . not find 
out the work which God worketh from the beginning to the end” (3:11). Note 
that the Bible says nothing about law. But this general law, which is the an- 
cestor of the summa lex of the New Organon, is not connected to any concept 
of particular Jaws. 

Consider now a second writing, the Wisdom of the Ancients È published in 
1609. It purports to disclose the materialist philosophy concealed in the an- 
cient fables of the Greeks, but it scarcely veils Bacon’s own materialism. Ba- 
con:stakes out a claim to be an atomist in this writing, but he does not know 
the properties of the atoms. He knows that the atom is the first being, next to 
God; or, rather, he knows that Cupid, which means the natural desire of the 
atom, or the natural motion of the atom, is next to God. This natural motion 
of the atom is here identified with the summa lex. It is that impulse of desire 
that is impressed by God upon the primary particles of matter which makes 
them come together, and which by repetition and multiplication produces all 
the variety of nature. Of this law we cannot know the cause; that is, Cupid has 
no parent. He is an egg born of night. In nonmetaphorical language, the law, 
the summa lex, has the status of a lex positiva. We can refer it to God as a 
cause, but only by a leap; no natural theology is possible. Hence in this writ- 
ing, materialism and law are linked, and law is said to derive from the nature 
of matter, which is the source of the atom’s motion. But while the general or 
comprehensive Jaw is asserted. as in the Valerius Terminus, here once more it 
is not coupled with the assertion of particular laws. Bacon wants to correct 
Democritus, who said that bodies have two motions, moving by their proper 
nature toward the center of the world, and concussion or rebound. Those two 
motions cannot account for the circular motion in the heavens, or for certain 
other phenomena. So Bacon starts by identifying the prima! motion as an at- 
tractive and repulsive force acting between bodies. But this does not suggest 
to him a way to particular laws; and it is not surprising that the work contains 
no treatment of method- 

It is in a third writing, called On Principles and Origins, an unpub- 
lished fragment of about 1616, that the problem of materialism comes to a 
head. Up to and including this writing, Bacon is trying to combine the 
philosophical goal, mastery of nature for human benefit, with a theoretical 
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materialism. In the Wisdom of the Ancients a summa lex is combined with 
a general materialism, but Bacon cannot ascend from the compound bod- 
ies tothe summa iex. He has no intermediates, or what we have called par- 
ticular laws. But in Principles and Origins he states the primary problem 
to be overcome in a theoretical materialism. He advances what we may call 
the “heterogeneity principle.” Democritus had recognized that the atoms or 
seeds of things must be unlike anything that could fall under the senses; he 
did not abide by his insight. “He should have attributed to the atom a het-- 
erogeneous motion, as well as a heterogeneous body, and a heterogeneous 
virtue.”!°© The demand is being made that the compound and the atomic. 
parts of the compound must be wholly heterogeneous. Only if the atom has: 
wholly different properties can we be sure that the properties of the com-. 
pound are due to the atoms, and not to the compounding. But Bacon does: 
acknowledge that we must begin with the compound, that is, with sensibl 
properties. The question now arises: how could we distinguish, within th 
compound’s properties, those that are traceable to the compounding an 
those that are traceable to the atoms? We have no access to the atoms ex 
cept through the compounds. In this writing Bacon gives no sign that h 
thought that Democritus or anyone else had a solution for this problem. T 
conclude, this writing is Bacon’s most theoretical treatment of materia 
ism. Nothing is said about mastery of nature, but it expresses the defeat 0 
theoretical materialism. 

We return to the New Organon from the early writings without having dis 
covered the genesis of Bacon’s concept of law. But we do not return empty’ 
handed. We have discovered the necessary condition of that genesis—th 
abandonment of theoretical materialism. The import of that abandonment w4 
primary in Bacon’s mind in the twelve years during which he was draftin 
and revising the New Organon. He abandoned the notion that there are firs 

-unchanging bodies, in terms of which we understand the parts of compound: 
as well as their motions. By abandoning this thesis of Democritus and L4¥ 
cretius, he became the founder of modern materialist physics. There are n 
abiding first bodies; those bodies that are finest and simplest now do not £$ 
main in that state; or if there are first bodies, it is not the case that we mu 
derive the principles of motion from them. The marks of Bacon’s rejection 
theoretical materialism are easy to trace in the physics of Descartes, 
Hobbes, or in the second book of Spinoza’s Ethics. 

When we ask how Bacon moved from that abandonment to the con¢ 
of law, we must follow the signposts he erected at various points in the Ne 
Organon. It is notable that we have to gather bits and pieces of the doctr 
of form or law from scattered places in the work. The first large signpoS 
the great distinction Bacon insists on early in the work between “antici 
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tions of nature” and “interpretation of nature.” From his early Valerius Ter- 
minus, Bacon advanced the notion that we are al] trapped by anticipations 
in our ordinary and natural human situation; but only in the New Organon 
does he identify the principal feature of the natural standpoint as our orien- 
tation in terms of the natural kinds or species. In place of the differentiation 
into natural kinds that we all accept from childbirth, he advances the notion 
that the most important phenomena are those that cut across the natural 
kinds. It is absurd to try to understand phenomena like heat, light, and grav- 
itation in terms of the natural kinds of things; heat is one and the same 
whether you find it in sunlight, campfires, or in mounds of moldy leaves. 
The natural kinds have no evident eternity; they are the “habits” of nature, 
whereas heat, light, and motion will always be present in nature while the 
species will arise and perish. But Bacon took a bolder and more question- 
able step. He grouped together all the sensible properties, the ones that cut 
across the species, as well as all others,.and brought them under one rubric, 
“simple natures.” This, too, he had already done in the early Valerius Ter- 
minus. What is new in.the New Organon is that he sees you can understand | 
a being in two ways, as a collection of properties or as an organization of 
parts; he resolves to preserve both ways in their heterogeneity, assigning 
one way to metaphysics and the other to physics, as we already have seen. 
The first way, however, is more congenial because he has a way of under- 
standing what is intelligible in the sensible property, but not the intelligible 
in the parts. What is intelligible in the property is its change: it changes be- 
cause of movements in the small, subsensible bodies that we must suppose 
underlie every sensible change. Theoretical materialism may be dead; but 
this does not mean that we must abandon the insight that it is the minima— 
the corporeal minima, which are not atoms but corpuscles—and their mo- 
tions that account for the changes. If, then, certain sensible phenomena, 
clearly demarcated in kind—as heat, for example, is—regularly change in 
certain ways, then it is reasonable to look for some regular pattern of mo- 
tion in the underlying minima. If it can be rigorously established, the regu- 
lar pattern of motion that is correlated with the sensible appearances we 
shall call a “law of motion.” Normally this has to be done by experimenta- 
tion; this type of inquiry Bacon calls “interpretation of nature”—he does 
not think it has ever been practiced before. 

In Bacon’s account of things, we are naturally immured in the ordinary 
course of nature, and therefore we anticipate nature, that is, take our bearings 
by the kind-articulation of the world. What is distinctive of Bacon is that he 
abandons the kind-articulation without ascending to the primordial bodies as 
did ancient materialism; in this respect he has for followers Descartes and 
many others. The ordinary course of nature is to Bacon’s philosophy what the 
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cave is to Plato’s. This fact is obscured for us, because we usually regard an- 
other doctrine, the famous /dola, the Idols of the mind, as standing to Bacon’s 
philosophy as the cave to Plato’s. But the entire doctrine of /dola falls within 
the topic “anticipations of nature,” and the anticipations are a function of our 
place within the ordinary course of nature. All four kinds of /dola presuppose 
the ordinary course of nature, that is, a natural fact. So that while the /dola 
are differentiated by being either native (or innate) or adventitious, all have 
our natural condition as their basis. 

The ordinary course with its natural articulation is not only the wrong start- 
ing point of reflection, it also prejudices the direction of philosophy, as the 
following passage indicates: “When man contemplates nature working 
freely,” meaning in its ordinary course, “he meets with different species of -3 
things, of animals, of plants, of minerals; whence he readily passes into the 
opinion that there are in nature certain primary forms which nature intends to 
educe” (1.66). From the regular production of the species it seems reasonable 
to infer the presence of an intelligent cause of this production. To take our 
bearings by the natural species thus fosters the tendency to anthropomorphize “ 
the cause or causes of nature, or to think in terms of final causes. Bacon here * 
is thinking of both philosophy and religion: it is noteworthy that while the : 
doctrine of Idols culminates in the corruption of philosophy by superstition, : 
there is no clear basis for distinguishing between philosophy and religion— 
at least false religion. 

The motion of philosophy out of the cave is, according to Plato, a motio 
toward nature in the strict sense, toward the truly natural beings. But in Ba 
con the motion of philosophy out of the ordinary course of nature is a move 
ment away from nature. This could seem to be incorrect: is it not a motion to 
ward the truly natural, the laws of nature? Has it not been said that in modem 
science the Platonic ideas are replaced by the Jaws of nature? Of course W 
have learned that the laws are corrigible, by the self-corrective processes 0 
science; but on the other hand, the ideas of Plato have always proved to bé 
highly problematic in status; indeed it has been suggested that the ideas arë 
just the permanent problems of philosophy. !! 

For Bacon the pertinent fact about the laws is that there is no natural way: 
of access to what appear to be the most natural things. We transcend the Of; 
dinary course of nature in search of the laws, but we do so only through e% 
periment, and experiment is always a work of art. It belongs to the realm % 
the artificial. Later men, among them Kant, thought that science is the per 
fection of the natural understanding, but this is not Bacon’s view. The mas 
tery of nature is understood as the victory of art over nature, and its means i$ 
the experiment. Experiment is necessary because “the secrets of nature reve? 
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themselves more readily under the vexations of art than when they go their 
own way.” “Torturing nature” is a work of art, that is, of experiment. 

But somebody might reply that it is precisely the controlled experiment 
that is repeatable, that is designed to yield the constants in nature. Can we not 
identify the constants with laws of nature? But at this point we recall that 
when Bacon said that the laws of nature are eternal and immutable, he added, 
“in the eye of reason, at least” (2.9). What restrains Bacon from saying that 
the laws of nature are unchangeable simply is just his sober appreciation of 
the requirements of theoretical knowledge. Truly to know a law is to know its 
relation to other and more fundamental laws, or to the whole. Again, he has 
recorded his view that the true particles are changeable. It is unlikely that if 
the true particles are changeable, the laws that regulate or describe their be- 
havior are unchangeable. Of course the processes of change might have the 
structure of a repetition; Bacon suggests in one place that there is an eternal 
return of the stages of matter, and that it might be knowable by experimenta- 
tion.'? Yet he adheres to the view that if we use art to take a thing out of its 
natural state, the result cannot be some abiding truth about nature. 

We bring this discussion to a close by considering perhaps the most inter- 
esting statement about nature in Bacon. In his natural history’? he says: 


Nature exists in three states, and is subject, as it were, to three kinds of regimen. 
Either she is free and develops herself in her own ordinary course, or she is 
forced out of her proper state by the perverseness and insubordination of matter 
and the violence of impediments, or she is constrained and molded by art and 
human ministry. 


Where in this threefold classification should we locate the laws of nature? In 
the third category, since they don’t belong to the ordinary course of nature, or 
to the monstrous, and do come to sight via art, the experiment. As Bacon goes 
on to say, 


_ The first state refers to the “species” of things; the second to “monsters”: the 
third to “things artificial.” For in things artificial, nature takes orders from man 
and works under his authority; without man, such things would never have been 
made. But by the help and ministry of man a new face of bodies, another uni- 
verse or theater of things, comes into view. 


We spoke in the first part of our paper of a Baconian ontology of laws and 
beings, both of which were natural. Now we have to correct that statement. 
We are on the threshold of the distinction between nature and history. 
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This letter has the purpose of setting before you certain notions about “law of — 
nature,” in order to inveigle you into helping me clarify them. 

I have just finished reading Progress and Its Problems: Toward a Theory of 
Scientific Growth, by Larry Laudan.' Laudan writes: 


Ever since the seventeenth century, the dominant research traditions within 
the physical sciences have presupposed that all physical changes are subject 
to invariable natural laws (either statistical or nonstatistical). Given certain 
initial conditions, certain consequences would inevitably ensue. Strictly 
speaking, this claim should be as true of men and other animals as it is of 
stars, planets, and molecules. Yet in our own time, as much as in the seven- 
teenth century, very few people are prepared to abandon the conviction 
that human beings (and some of the higher animals) have a degree of unde- 
termination in their actions and their thoughts. Virtually all of our social in- 
stitutions, most of our social and political theory, and the bulk of our moral 
philosophy is still based on a worldview seemingly incompatible with a law- 
governed universe. ? 


The first thought that occurred to me on reading this was: why then don’t 
we find in the philosophy and/or history of science some valuable studies on 
the meaning of “law”? At least so far I haven’t found any—hence my own 
provisional attempt below. 

The second was: was the discovery of laws—which? how many?—suffi- 
cient to establish the claims of universal determinism?—the problem you at- 
tacked in your paper on Newton? (Laudan has a possibly useful reference on 
Laplace: R. Fox, “The Rise and Fall of Laplacian Physics,” Historical Stud- 
ies in the Physical Sciences 4 [1974]: 89ff.) 
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The “problem of determinism” is going to get only a few remarks. Of any 
theory or law we can say that it is no stronger than its initial starting points — 
`, from-them, the length of the chain of inferences, involving as it does other 
theoretical problems, only makes it weaker. The starting points are always, 
and can only be, sense perception or a priori reasoning or some combination 
of the two. If we take type two, a priori reasoning, then Descartes’s version 
of the law of inertia* is an example, which, taken together with the laws of 
collision, yields a determinism of nature for the physical sphere (assuming 
the conventional view of “metaphysical dualism”). But the Jaw of inertia is 
not more evident to acting men (including the scientist) than what is present 
-to sense perception and reflection thereon. In fact, it is less evident to 
Descartes than the proposition “there are bodies” which the law of inertia 
presupposes. Moreover, the law is a counterfactual: no actual bodies actualiy 
obey it. It presupposes the absence of contiguous bodies; but Descartes him- 
self teaches the plenum (Lachterman’s “contradiction’”’).> Moreover, the laws 
of collision would seem to presuppose the law of inertia, hence are infected 
with its difficulties. And the laws of collision are not “intuitively” obvious; 
they don’t accord with experience; and theoretical defects were found in 
them by Huygens, not to mention Newton. Moreover, Descartes was com- 
pelled to abandon this determinism when he sought to understand pleasure 
and pain; pained and pleased bodies don’t obey his laws (that was the point 
of my “teaching of nature” article long ago in the Review of Metaphysics). 
That is, animal “compounds” can’t be understood in terms of the universal 
determinism governing bodies. The notion of “animal machine” was then 
not a scientific conclusion of Descartes— despite the vast hullabaloo created 
by the notion. The “animal machine” was an ideal, a “model” if you like, 
against which Descartes himself offered evidence. (The argument for ani- 
mals as mere machines, in the decisive argument given in the latter part of 
Discourse 5, is notoriously bad—almost certainly a deliberately bad argu- 
ment, whose purpose was to safeguard the spirituality of human beings; if 
animals are machines, then man alone is a spiritual being, with a soul that is, 
or may be, free and immortal.) 

It is therefore not especially reasonable for Laudan—in the continuation of 
the passage cited above—to maintain that determinism is the great conclusion | 
that should follow from the scientific discovery of laws in the seventeenth = 
century. Laudan himself insists that history of science in the seventeenth cen- ,, 
tury has to pay attention to metaphysical and theological considerations. But 
he neglects the possibility that such considerations cut both ways: Descartes 
both opposes and accepts traditional views. 

Of course, one could probe the above interpretation, by asking, why did 
Descartes himself deviate from his determinism to allow room for the “teach- 
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ing of nature” —the nondeterministic description of pleasure and pain in ani- 
mal compounds? 

~ He could, perhaps, have been convinced that “metaphysical materialism” 
won’t work. Hobbes at least realized that if mathematics is based on stipu- 
lated and not self-evident definitions, and physics as a mathematical science 
shares in this character of mathematics, then we can only know what we 
make, and we don’t make nature. He then abandoned —at least implicitly — 
metaphysical materialism and therewith determinism. But Descartes did not 
do so. Nor did he question, as Leibniz did, the ultimacy of “extension” —that 
is to say, its capacity to account for the impenetrability of bodies. 

But the suspension of determinism by Descartes when he proposed the 
“teaching of nature” doctrine suggests that he held some sort of “levels of 
description” doctrine. (“Levels of description” was a phrase advanced by 
John Dewey and other American “naturalists” early in this century to per- 
mit human action to escape the determinism of laws of nature.) In Dis- 
course 5 (about a third of the way through), Descartes admits that he re- 
ceived a check, in the course of his deduction of “beings” from “laws,” 
when he came to animals. As [Jacob] Klein was fond of pointing out, at 
some point between the Regulae and Le Monde, Descartes began to cut up 
large animals—a kind of experimental anatomy. Hitherto he had found a co- 
incidence of the necessity of his (quasi-mathematical) deduction with the 
necessity of natural processes. His turning to experiment indicates that he 
abandoned this coincidence. This “check” in the deduction suggests that he 
was compelled, when he moved from “laws” to “beings,” to enter upon a 
different “level of description.” 

The question then arises: is such a recourse to “levels of description” a 
genuine way of suspending or “transcending” the level of determinism at 
the more general level of minima which obey the laws of inertia and colli- 
sion? Or is it a merely verbal escape route, which leaves intact the under- 
lying determinism? Should one not look at the notion of law? Premodern 
thought is a science of beings, but modern science is always a science of 
“laws.” One can then say: given the opposition of sciences of beings and 
laws, the science of beings always has precedence, since it is evident to 
men as men, whereas the science of laws always begins either with the a 
priori (Descartes’s law of inertia) or with what is evident to men as men, 
and derives theories from that beginning—theories which today are entan- 
gled in the question whether they're merely human constructs, which, de- 
spite their empirical elements, will be superseded by other human con- 
structs. 

While this course is attractive, and has some power, still it takes a negative, 
dismissive standpoint towards the achievements of modern and contemporary 
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physics. It pretends to be Aristotelian in one sense: [Aristotle’s] ethics and 
politics are relatively neutral to natura} science and metaphysics. And yet he 
could scarcely have accepted a physics that was “metaphysically neutral,” or 
whose concepts were merely “human constructs.” But at bottom it isn’t really 
Aristotelian, since Aristotle’s endeavor was always primarily that of a 
philosopher who sought the “first causes and principles” of the whole. He 
would not have dreamed of saying that modern natural science has made no 
decisive contribution to our knowledge of the whole. He might have said: 
“Please read me more carefully: note that some parts of my physics are more 
dogmatic than others, which are provisional and ‘hypothetical’ —not in your 
sense, but Plato’s (see Republic 7). Please also note that my physics is one 
- thing, my De Caelo and its theory of ‘crystalline spheres’ is another: | was 
very guarded in my statements about the number and properties of ‘unmoved 
movers’ in Metaphysics Book 12.” 

So that if Aristotle were around, he would undoubtedly do exactly what I’m 
doing, trying to get a handle on things by studying the one book, the New 
Organon, in which a thinker set himself the task of replacing the ancient sci- 
ence of beings with the modern science of laws. 

Before he got to Bacon, he would have confronted the entrenched opinions 
that (a) modern science begins with the Copernican “revolution”; (b) Kepler 
was the first to discover a law of nature in the modern sense, for example, a 
mathematically formulated description of a “natural regularity” (see below); 
and (c) Galileo was the first to discover a law of nature in the modern sense, 
since he proved mathematically the mathematical law governing the uniform 
acceleration of all bodies in free fall, whereas Kepler’s law, while mathemat- 
ical in form, is not proved mathematically (“deductively”), and is of restricted 
scope. 

But Aristotle would have dismissed such opinions, since [Copernican as- 
tronomy] is not a physics or is only concerned with celestial phenomena; and 
neither Kepler nor Galileo seeks to offer either a complete physics, or a 
method that would lead to a complete physics, or attempted to offer (as Ba- 
con did) that reflection on the central notion of “law” which is at least a com- 
plete approach to a complete physics. 

Contemporary philosophy/history of science always begins with the fact of 
some scientific achievement, always with what Copernicus, Galileo, or New- 
ton offered in the way of a new theory or law. In principle, however, there is 
no necessity for saying that it was impossible for Bacon to conceive the gen- 
eral notion of “law” without ever having himself discovered a single law. But 
I don’t occupy that extreme position, in any event. | would say (1) that the no- 
tion of processes that are not processes confined to— intelligible in terms of — 
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kinds of beings, is as old as the pre-Socratics (for example, “rarefaction” and 
“condensation”); (2) that even in Aristotle the notion or definition of motion 
cuts across all the kinds of beings that move; (3) that examples from the mod- 
erns of laws may well have been known to Bacon; (4) that in his own exam- 
ples of the “first vintage” of his method seeking the law of heat, [Bacon] 
makes sufficiently clear what he takes to be a law; and (5) that Bacon’s ex- 
ample of a law of heat that takes heat to be the same in all its manifestations 
is clearly implicit in the medieval wrestling with the problem. (The me- 
dievals, apparently distressed with the “Aristotelian” necessity to refer the 
hotness in each kind of being to the “form” of that kind, decided upon a re- 
duction to three kinds of heat—a big improvement on Aristotle that points to- 
ward Bacon.) 

So I shall set forth what I now take to be the central aspects of “law” in Ba- 
con. And what I would like from you is your opinion of the cogency of the 
resulting concept of law, for Newton, and perhaps after him. 

1. The incidence of a law is not within, or relative to, the natural kinds, but 
is located in phenomena that “cut across” the natural kinds — in Bacon, “heat” 
or “bodies having heat.” Still the law, or its effects, must manifest itself to ex- 
- perience, and our experience is primarily of natural kinds, therefore, 

2. A law manifests its effects as a quality (“property,” or “attribute” or 
predicate”) present in beings that fall in natura] kinds—in Bacon, “simple 
natures.” Since all qualities alter, come to be and perish; since this change of 
qualities is not explicable in terms of the qualities themselves; since all 
change of wholes that are corporeal is in terms of minimal parts or portions 
thereof, therefore, . 

3. A law asserts that changes in the corporeal minima are the cause of (the 
truth or “essence” of) the changes in the qualities. If then we generalize—a 
major step, even a “jump” or “flight” in Bacon’s sense, by which he con- 
demns Aristotle—all changes in wholes are derivative from changes in parts, 
and not from those “forms” of wholes by which Aristotle excludes necessi- 
tarianism, then 

4, All laws are necessary, in the sense that they describe either (a) neces- 
sary processes of minima or (b) necessary relations between minima and qual- 
ities or (c) both. Probably Bacon wavers between (a), (b), and (c). But (c) is 
probably what he hoped to find, as is evident from New Organon 2.4. If the 
form, that is to say, the law, is present, the simple [nature] infallibly follows; 
if the form or law is absent, the nature “infallibly” is absent. Here Bacon gives 
us at least one clear indication (in c) of what “necessity” of a modern law of 
nature could mean: do you know of any other discussion? (I have to look up 
Kant on this.) 
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5. Law unifies horizontally the diverse manifestations thereof in differ- 
ent natural kinds by tracing to a single, common principle the same qual- 
ity that is evident in them. New Organon 2.3: “whosoever is acquainted 
with forms embraces the unity of nature in substances [in materiis] the 
most unlike.” 

6. Hence, the two-sided function of law is (a) to homogenize or mitigate 
the difference between substances (or “natural kinds”) as we “ordinarily” ex- 
perience them in “the common course of nature,” while (b) disclosing the true 
“specific difference” or the genuine “joints” in the fabrica of nature between, 
for example, Law A and its manifestation and Law B and its manifestation. A 
Baconian example would be the law of heat homogenizing the difference be- 
tween astral bodies and terrestrial fires, while drawing attention to the differ- 
ence between [itself] and the (alleged) law of “spontaneous rotation.” Perhaps 
a better example of the latter: his law of heat and Newtonian “gravitational 
attraction.” 

7. Since each law is necessary, and all are laws of minima, that is to say, 
matter without the “formal” organization of wholes, every law stands in a re- 
lation of necessity to every other in principle, though this relation may not 
now or ever be known; or nature is a system of laws. Bacon states the neces- 
sary relation in the locus classicus in 2.4 on “form” or law, where we take 
“deducibility” to mean. “stand in‘a necessary relation to. .. .” And the notion 
of “system of Jaws” is contained in his notion of a summa lex or magna forma, 
New Organon 2.26, 52 (and in other writings)—that is, if we construe the 
summa lex or supreme law to be the unified system itself. 

8. A law, if it is to be known as a law, has a two-sided epistemological sta- 
tus, since on the one hand, (a) it can be established as a law in and by itself, 
if it passes the normative tests of the inductive method, but (b) is only fully 
known if known in relation to other laws, of which it may be a special case, 
and indeed, ultimately requires to be known in relation to the magna forma or 
summa lex. Bacon himself is fully prepared to say that his law of heat is a law 
if it passes the normative tests (the three tables of his method); but on the 
other [hand] speaks of “the law with its clauses” (2.2), which seems to refer 
to the summa lex; and at least implies that the law in its entirety, with all its 
clauses, may not come to sight immediately or at once. 

9. A law therefore can be known as a law without a vertical unification 
of the whole of nature, which would result in the derivation (a) of each law 
from the summa lex and (b) in turn, of the summa lex from some original 
properties, or motions, of the ultimate material particles of all things. A dif- 
ferent statement of 8 and 9 might be: whereas the second requirement of 8 
would require that each law be known in terms of the summa lex—a possi- 
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bility to which Bacon seems open, as available to the human mind — still the 
question remains whether the summa lex is in turn derivable from the prop- 
erties or motions of the ultimate particles. About the second possibility, Ba- 
con seems to be skeptical—both in the New Organon and in the Wisdom of 
the Ancients (in “Cupid; or the Atom”). If the derivation of the summa lex 
from the ultimate particles were available, then in that case at least, and 
only in that case in fact, some beings in the universe would have laws that 
pertain to them as such—in propria persona, as it were. Hence—since such 
ultimate particles are simples—no natural compounds (or “concrete” or 
“mixed” bodies) have laws that pertain to them as such. Accordingly, 

10. The concept of law bifurcates nature into phenomena that have ex- 
planatory laws, and actual beings that do not, but are rather to be understood 
as beings constituted as a congeries of laws that are “coupled” or “copulated” 
in the forma copulata which is unique to this kind of natural, compound be- 
ing. This statement relies on 2.17: 


1 do not at present speak of compound forms [de Formis copulatis], which are, 
as [ have remarked, combinations of simple natures according to the common 
course of the universe: as of the lion, eagle, rose, gold, and the like. 


This bifurcation is not overcome by the “latent process” and “latent schema- 
tism,” since these concepts are not themselves laws, or derivable from laws, 
even though they affect, perhaps govern, the manner in which laws can inhere 
in some kind of concrete being. 

I'll stop at this point, since these ten points are interesting enough, pro- 
vided they are really sound for Bacon, and perhaps for much that comes af- 
ter: you have some trial balloons to shoot at. I have a batch of questions my- 
self. Probably the whole compound/part distinction is no longer useful as an 
explanatory distinction in contemporary thought. Probably one has to talk 
about “things with properties” on the level of phenomena to be explained, but 
talk about “minima with their relations” on the explanatory level of Jaw. Prob- 
ably the latter isn’t good enough to get at Descartes; what constitutes and dif- 
ferentiates “a body” is its unique motion, which is neither an accident of it, 
nor a relation .. . and so on. 

Laudan says, “Recent studies have shown, for instance, that the concept of 
‘natural regularity,’ whose pre-history can be traced to antiquity, underwent a 
major alteration during the seventeenth century.” Fair enough, but this is too 
vague, and nobody I’ve as yet run across seems to face the possibility that the 
alteration in question was the change from understanding natural regularity in 
terms of “form” to understanding it in terms of “law.” 
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Chapter Four 


Bacon’s Humanitarian 
Revision of Machiavelli 


The concept of “humanity” is found in antiquity, but “humanitarian” thought 
is recognizably modern in character. The core of humanitarianism is the be- 
lief that man’s primary allegiance is to the good of humanity or the human 
race and especially the future of the human race. The good of humanity tran- 
scends the good of the individual. It is therefore an alternative to other goods 
that claim to transcend the good of the individual—one’s family, one’s coun- 
try or fatherland, one’s gods or God. In this essay I am mainly concerned with 
the alternative of allegiance to one’s country or fatherland, on the one hand, 
or, on the other, allegiance to humanity. Francis Bacon is the first philosopher 
who deprecated the claims of political society in favor of allegiance to hu- 
manity. He reinterpreted the goal of philosophy or science as the mastery of 
nature for “the relief of man’s estate”! The relief of the human condition 
takes precedence over every political goal. A society based on this principle 
had never existed or even been conceived prior to Bacon; a wholly new con- 
cept of philosophy or science required a wholly new concept of society. Ba- 
con had therefore to imagine a political society in which the goals of human- 
itarian science have first priority in the form of utopia—the New Atlantis 
(1627). 

Bacon’s utopian humanitarianism appears to stand at the opposite pole to 
Machiavelli’s political realism. Machiavelli knows no higher allegiance than 
to political society and no higher glory than can be bestowed by the father- 
land, except for the discoverer of new political modes and orders. He con- 
demned utopian thought more categorically perhaps than any other writer in 
a celebrated passage of The Prince, chapter 15. “Since my intent is to write 
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something useful to whoever understands it, it has appeared to me more fit- 
ting to go directly to the effectual truth of the thing than to the imagination of 
it. And many have imagined republics and principalities that have never been 
seen or known to exist in truth.” Bacon’s relation to these statements is not 
simple. The author of the imagined utopia of the New Atlantis also endorsed 
these Machiavellian assertions. “As for the philosophers, they make imagi- 
nary laws for imaginary commonwealths; and their discourses are as the stars, 
which give little light because they are so high.”? He accepted the starting 
point of that realism which underlies Machiavelli’s rejection of utopias. “We 
are much beholden to Machiavelli and others that write what men do, and not 
what they ought to do.” In the Advancement of Learning (1605) he cites 
Machiavelli some ten times, almost always favorably. No other seventeenth- 
century philosopher, to my knowledge, so much as publishes a mention of 
Machiavelli during his lifetime.> There are three principal types of Baconian 
political writings. The utopian and the “enlightenment” writings whose theme 
-is humanitarian science are manifestly anti-Machiavellian.® But a third type 
is imperialist and Machiavellian in its precepts, as is often noted,’ and says 
nothing of humanitarian science. Baconian politics is thus an enigmatic mix- 
ture of Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian elements. My purpose will be 
to show that the acceptance and revision of Machiavellian thinking is the 
most fruitful avenue to Bacon’s humanitarian philosophy. 


2 


Machiavelli and Bacon are generally regarded as founders of diverse mod- 
ern traditions. One established the “political realism” whose lasting impress 
begins with Hobbes; the other introduced the priority of method in all in- 
quiry and the experimental understanding of method. Bacon’s well-known 

admiration for Machiavelli might suggest indebtedness. Yet that indebted- — 
ness is not generally thought to point to a constituent influence on Bacon- - 
ian philosophy. Machiavelli’s and Bacon’s subject matter, methodology, - 
and conception of philosophy —if, indeed, Machiavelli has one—are re- 


garded as discrepant. Machiavelli wrote almost exclusively on political man a . 
and not about natural philosophy or methodology; Bacon wrote many trea- ee 
tises on methodology and natural philosophy but only the short “true great- |... . 


ness” treatises and some essays on politics.’ Machiavelli makes only incip- . 


ient efforts to connect his account of human nature with general principles <: 
of nature. He implies the eternity of the world, but more with the goal of in-, ce) 
dicating the transience of all religions than of supplying the natural horizon ;; . 
for human nature.’ For Bacon, however, “natural philosophy” is “the great =; 
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mother of the sciences”'? and cosmology is an incessant concern. Neglect 
of natural philosophy is the one capital charge Bacon lays against all the 
three human epochs in which science and learning have flourished. As re- 
gards “moral and civil philosophy” in particular, unless “nourished by nat- 
ural philosophy” they “altogether lack profoundness.”!! Machiavelli’s pro- 
cedure, often described as “scientific,” is essentially premethodical in the 
Baconian and modern sense. Despite its sophisticated use of an extraordi- 
nary breadth of evidence, its reliance on ordinary (even if firsthand) obser- 
vation requires, from Bacon’s methodological point of view, revision and 
replacement by the evidence of controlled experimentation. Stated in Ba- 
conian terms, Machiavelli relied on the anticipations of nature as much as 
did Greek philosophy; what is required is interpretation of nature mediated 
by experiment.'? Baconian philosophy exhibits a structure of a wholly new 
‘type. The elaboration of methodology is followed by “natural and experi- 
mental history,” which are the “foundations” of natural philosophy from 
which arise the particular sciences, including morals and politics.'* To sum 
up, Machiavelli’s is a completed and autonomous political science, whereas 
in Baconian philosophy, only-a considerable development of natural phi- 
losophy at some unknown future time will permit the achievement of a de- 
. finitive moral and political science. 

Nevertheless, the heterogeneity just sketched must undergo revision when 
we consider the end of Baconian philosophy. In the foregoing contrast, which 
reflects the view generally held of Bacon, we have been utilizing the pro- 
grammatic statements of the plan of Baconian philosophy in the Magna In- 
stauratio prefaces, which preceded the text of the Novum Organum in the 
1620 publication. This program abstracts from the end or the good that guides 
the program; it does not tel] us to which part of philosophy the discussion of 
the end belongs. According to the program, the Novum Organum is the 
methodological or second part of the /nstauratio; but within the Novum Or- 
ganum we find the determination of the end. which emerges from the con- 
frontation with Machiavelli. Baconian philosophy has a surface plan and a 
deep structure. , 

The question of the end is the decisive question of philosophy, as Bacon 
repeatedly stressed from the Advancement onwards. On the basis of this 
agreement with ancient philosophy, he sought to reject its conclusions. As 
Machiavelli had done before him by implication, Bacon rejected the domi- 
nant ancient view that the end or good of philosophy is “contemplation” or 
theoretical knowledge of “the first things.”'* In contrast to Machiavelli, his 
rejection followed upon lengthy inquiries in natural philosophy. Only by ig- 
noring these inquiries can we attribute to Bacgn the view that “knowledge is 
power,” which exceeds in crudity anything he actually said.!* To compress 
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his results to the essential point, the first principles of the natural whole are. 
not available to the human mind: the required objects of ancient contempl 
tion are lacking. “The most general! principles in nature ought to be hel 
merely positive . . . and cannot with truth be referred to a cause.”!© Neve 
theless, the quest for the most general principles remains imperative, eve 
though they do not attain to first principles. It is in this restricted sense th 
Bacon's occasional endorsements of the priority of contemplation must be, 
understood. To be sure, Bacon sometimes denies the ancient contemplativ 
view with psychological arguments of Machiavellian type: if the unde 
standing is “no dry light”"’ but infused with the passions, it is not open to t 
truth of the highest principles. But such psychological arguments are auxi 
iary only; they do not explain why inquiries in the terrain of natural philos-: 
ophy do not attain ultimate principles, why they do not reach what is first “i 
the order of nature.”'* According to Bacon, the ultimate principles of natur 
are not available, but they are also not necessary: the evidence of experi 
mental method suffices. Yet it is precisely method that cannot, at the outse 
determine the end of Baconian philosophy. The scientific or methodicall. 
certified knowledge of the good will be available only after the progress 0 
natural philosophy.'® Accordingly, Bacon must turn to premethodical or pre 
scientific knowledge to determine the good that will guide his scientific re 
form of philosophy. It is. here, after his rejection of antiquity, that he con 
fronts Machiavelli. 


3 


Bacon’s thesis about “the excellency of the end in view” in Novum Or 
ganum 1.129 is both Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian 2” Machiavel! 
had compressed his various precepts for the true prince into a single for 
mula in Prince 25: mastery of fortuna. Mastery of fortune or chance is lim: 
ited to human affairs, and the means of conquest are solely political (“ne 
modes and orders”).”' In 1.129 Bacon universalizes the range of mastery tag 
“lordship over the universe” and locates the means in science or the metho 
of science. It is the human race, and not some particular regime, that em 
barks on the project of universal mastery; and it is the same human racs 
and not a mere part thereof, that is the beneficiary. While Bacon’s humani 
tarian project subordinates the political ends and means of Machiavelli, ! 
nonetheless proceeds from Machiavellian premises in 1.129. Machiav l 
had contended that the highest benevolence to man coincides with suprem 
human power in the founder of new modes and orders, who accordingt 
merits the highest glory. Bacon accepts the premise that the coincidence 
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highest benevolence and power merits the highest glory, but alters the mem- 
bers of the coincidence. He claims that inventions and arts are more benev- 
olent than even the supreme political actions, and that the arts or, rather, the 
method that can discover the arts also has greater power. On Machiavellian 
premises Bacon asserts the superiority of humanitarian science to the high- 
est Machiavellian goals. Thus the deciding argument for the highest end is 
a revision of Machiavelli. It is important that we recognize its locus classi- 
cus as Novum Organum 1.129. The lengthiest discussion of the end in Ba- 
con is found in Part | of the Advancement, which he reprinted with little 
change in Book | of the De Augmentis (1623). But only in the Novum Or- 
ganum do we find the goal of “lordship over the universe” coupled with its 
instrument, the new method. 

The first argument of 1.129 moves from honor to that which merits 
honor—benevolence. Bacon distinguishes between divine and merely 
heroic honors, following “the judgment of former ages.” Divine honors 
were awarded to the authors or introducers of inventions and arts. Heroic 
honors were accorded. to those whose actions were “civil” or politica] — 
founders of cities and empires, legislators, liberators of their country from 
long-endured evils, and destroyers of tyranny. By choosing the terrain of 
honor Bacon signals his contest with Machiavelli, who had made glory the 
highest end. In a parallel passage in the Advancement," two of Bacon’s four 
examples of political greatness are identical with two of Machiavelli's 
canonical list of four great founders in The Prince: Romulus and Theseus.”* 
The superiority of art to politics is initially derived only from ancient opin- 
ion. Bacon gives no examples of either kind of honor in 1.129; in the par- 
allel place in the Advancement, the examples of divine honor are question- 
able because of their mythological sources. Bacon is aware that the origin 
of inventions and arts is often obscure and the identity of political benefac- 
tors much better attested. He shifts from opinion about honor to reasoning 
about the benevolence that deserves honor. Inventions and arts are more 
benevolent than political actions because they are not limited in extent to a 
particular regime, or in time to the regime’s duration. Moreover, arts and in- 
ventions are introduced and spread peacefully, but political action must use 
force to establish, or to perpetuate, a regime. Art benefits men no matter 
what the political regime may be; its benefit continues through and beyond 
the overthrow of the regime. Citizens of democracies, oligarchies and 
monarchies use the same artifacts and practice the same arts; below or be- 
yond the antagonisms of warring countries we easily perceive the common 
and inherited pool of art and artifact. Art is neutral to the oppositions of 
good and bad regimes because it is not neutral to the prepolitical or at least 
nonpolitical goods of human life. 
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Bacon’s movement of thought in 1.129 seems to be interrupted by some- 
what curious theological arguments. We must reconsider the notion of divine’ 
honor in order to connect the preceding theme with theology. The root of Ba- 
con’s humanitarianism is the benevolence of arts and inventions. Attributing 
divine honor to human authors of inventions and arts is in one respect un- 
usual. Honor is customarily the object of aspiration, but divine honor means 
divinization or apotheosis of human beings, as the parallel in the Advance- 
ment confirms.” Can one aspire to be a god? Cases. of aspiration to be a god 
are far better attested among political founders—an Alexander or a Caesar — 
than among authors and introducers of arts and inventions. But political di- 
vinization was normally imposed through edict, and often publicly opposed; 
Bacon distinguishes and prefers the divinization accorded through “inward 
assent.”> The “heathen” assented to the divinity of certain gods who be- 
stowed arts and inventions on mankind. This was not the sole ground of as- 
sent to divinity; gods were also thought to be the sources of the most venera- 
ble laws and political institutions. Thus the thesis that to be a god (or to merit 
apotheosis) is to be benevolent is more securely grounded in heathen religion 
than is the thesis that to be a god is to be a humanitarian benefactor through 
arts and inventions. 

In the middle, theological paragraphs of 1.129, the theology is not heathen 
but biblical. “Discoveries are as it were new creations, and imitations of 
God’s works.””° With the introduction of almighty God, the theme shifts to 
power. The arts in their universality have proved more powerful than politi- 
cal actions. Just how much will the arts be able to accomplish in the im- 
provement of human life? Are they limited by the power of God or the power 
of men? Bacon now quotes Lucretius who speaks of Epicurus’s “re-creation” 
of human life, although neither is mentioned by name. With this quotation in- 
vention comes to include doctrines and sciences; invention means simply 
finding out something that was not known before.” Bacon does not say 
whether he endorses the benevolence of Epicurus’s discovery, but calling it a 
re-creation shows that it was limited by the uncreated beings (the atoms). By. 
his next example Bacon indicates that he seeks to draw into consideration the 
power and benevolence of the biblical God. King Solomon said, “The glory 
of God is to conceal a thing; the glory of the king to search it out.””8 One 
might construe this to mean that God’s great power is exercised in a benevo- 
lent way: his concealment is the necessary condition of the glory of human 
discovery. But such benevolence becomes problematic if man in his impo- 
tence is in dire need of knowledge to alleviate his natural misery. The actions 
of divine concealment and human unconcealment are opposed; therefore. 
likewise their benevolence. Men must thus seek to alleviate their impotence 
by their own efforts and not by divine assistance: the action of men must be 
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compared with men and not with some god. Hence “man is a god to man,” 
says Bacon, if we compare European men to “barbarous” men without arts.?° 
Divine or natural barriers to human self-divinization may be overcome by hu- 
man effort. 


4 


Bacon now turns to the goal of power simply, without the requirement that 
power be benevolent. We enter the terrain of the great question, is not Ba- 
conian philosophy essentially a philosophy of power, even if knowledge is 
not identical to power? To understand this step to unqualified power, we be- 
gin by observing that arts and inventions as known hitherto are of limited 
power. More universai in their incidence than political action, they remain 
particular as regards the kind of benefit they offer. The past limited state of 
the arts forces us to ask for the reason of this limit. Was not the quest for 
the benevolence of the arts limited by the required anticipation of that 
benevolence? But how can the benevolence of unknown powers be known 
in advance? Why not simply seek power, and suspend the demand for 
benevolence? Would this not be the most reasonable way to promote a vast 
increase in human powers, among which humans can then separate the good 
from the bad? Indeed, if man’s natural condition is one of essential weak- 
ness, power itself is good apart from its use. On such considerations we can 
understand how Bacon can speak in the center of 1.129 of “printing, gun- 
powder, and the magnet” without alluding to their possible good or evil. 
The issue has become solely power: “these three have changed the whole 
face and state of things throughout the world.” Perhaps Bacon is thinking 
of Machiavelli’s concern with Rome and Christianity when he adds, “no 
empire, no sect, no star seems to have exerted greater power and influence 
in human affairs than these mechanical discoveries.” These discoveries 
were “unknown to the ancients”: as regards power, modern man is to an- 
cient man as a god to man. i 

The priority of power becomes ever clearer. Bacon removes the previous 
limits to the power of the arts by reinterpreting the sciences, above all nat- 
ural philosophy, so that they are directed to the production of arts, and by 
supplying the sciences with a universal method of discovery. By the instru- 
ment of method we can “extend the power and dominion of the human race 
itself over the universe.”?! In the concluding paragraph of 1.129, Bacon 
asks: what will prevent the debasement of the arts and sciences to “wicked- 
‘ness, luxury and the like”? His first answer is that “all earthly goods may 
be debased” and he lists as examples wit, courage, strength, beauty, wealth, 
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and light itself. (He does not consider the example of justice, to which this 
objection would seem not to apply.) His final answer runs as follows: “Only 
Jet the human race recover that right over nature which belongs to it by di- 
vine bequest, and Jet power be given it; the exercise thereof will be gov- 
erned by right reason [recta ratio] and sound [sana] religion.”*? It is the se- 
quence here that is revealing. It is only after the creation of unprecedented 
power that the question arises, is this creation good? Bacon has no assured 
means whatever of knowing in advance whether the power created by mak- 
ing the human race seek mastery over nature can be governed in its exercise 
by a reason and a religion that have never confronted such possibilities. The 
wager or the gamble inherent in the unqualified priority of power to the 
possible good or evil use of power is essential to Bacon’s humanitarianism. 
More precisely, the overwhelming objection to Bacon’s program has always 
been this: will not man’s increased power over nature inevitably lead to an 
enormous expansion of men’s power over meny In 1.129 Bacon shows that 
` he is quite aware of this objection. 

The principle underlying his answer will appear within his final argu- 
ment against Machiavelli. The first argument began with honor and moved 
to the benevolence that merits honor. The final argument begins with am- 
bition and moves to the power for which we should be ambitious. Follow- 
ing Machiavelli, Bacon holds that benevolence is rare, and it is imipotent, 
unless linked somehow with self-interest, especially the ambition for 
power. Again in the second argument, the politica] is deprecated in favor 
of the arts, now combined with science. Bacon distinguishes three grades 
of ambition for power. The first is the desire to extend one’s own power in 
one’s own country; the second is the desire to extend the power and do- 
minion of one’s own country among the human race. The second or “im- 
perial” power has more “dignity” than the first but not less “covetousness” 
(cupiditas). “Covetousness” reminds us of the natural “acquisitiveness” on 
which Machiavelli founded his political science. The defect of Machi- 
avellian science is the defect of politics itself: acquisitiveness is always ex- 
ercised at the expense of some other individual or country. Accordingly 
Bacon’s third and highest kind of ambition for power must have an object 
that is transhuman and transpolitical: the ambition of the human race itself 
for power over the universe. The third kind of ambition is incompatible 
with the “normal” political world of competing nations, because it would 
only give them new technological means to exacerbate their violence. Ba- 
con’s program points to a world state. But even a world state would be a 
problematic realization of this program, since it would preserve the cov- 
etousness and the violence of the one or the few in power. What Bacon re- 
quires is a world society in which a certain depoliticization nullifies vio- 
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lence: this is the principle by which Bacon believes he can remove the dan- 
ger of science being used to enhance men’s power over men. This de- 
politicization is crucial to the account of the perfect society in the New At- 
lantis. 


In the New Atlantis Bacon tells a fable about “Bensalem,” an island or coun- 
try in the “South Sea,” which happens to be discovered by a ship manned by 
Europeans. As its name suggests, the regime of Bensalem is a new Jerusalem:- 
“if there be a mirror in the world worthy to hold men’s eyes, it is that coun- 
try.’ The New Atlantis is apparently a fragment; it ends abruptly just after 
the European narrator is told to carry this account of the blessed society back 
to the other nations of the world. Hence the continuation of the fragment that 
one might envisage would scarcely fill in the gaps in the account of Ben- 
salem, which is in effect complete. The absence most often noted is of any 
treatment of political rule or authority in Bensalem. Consequently, several 
students of the writing have speculated about the depoliticization of the 
regime.*> What has gone unnoticed is the connection of this depoliticization 
with the possible actualization of Bacon’s utopia. For Bacon follows Machi- 
avelli, as we have seen above, in condemning the futility of utopias that can- 
not become actual. 

In the account of Bensalem, the present, that is to say, final structure of the 
society must be considered apart from the history that led to it. We must un- 
derstand the perfect in order to appreciate the peculiar means by which it be- 
came possible. The present structure is dominated by two institutions. There 
is the family, its great festival (“The Feast of the Family,” which honors the 
“Tirsan” or the father of thirty living descendants over the age of three) and 
marital customs; and there is the great scientific research institute called 
Solomon’s House, and its projects and practices. (A third institution called 
Strangers’ House, which takes care of voyagers who happen upon the island 
from abroad, does not enter significantly into the internal life of the regime.) 

Within the horizon of the family we discern the occupations of farmers, arti- 
. sans, and merchants; within the structure of Solomon’s House we find a vast 
hierarchy of experimenters and interpreters of experiments. There are public 
officials present in the persons of the governor of Strangers’ House and of the 
local governors of cities and regions: and allusion is made to the fact of king- 
ship. But their functions seem very limited. The local governor “‘put[s] in ex- 
ecution by his public authority the decrees and order of the Tirsan, if they 
should be disobeyed, though that seldom needeth.”™ It is implied, but not 
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said, that the local governors also exercise jurisdiction in marital affairs and 
vocational choices when no Tirsan authority is available. Bacon does not tell 
us how the governors acquire their office. The Tirsan, on the occasion of his 
festival, receives a scroll called “the King’s Charter.” This one clear refer- 
ence to a function of the king may be hardly more than a minor administra- 
tive task, perhaps delegated to the local governor. Honor is exclusively pater- 
nal or scientific—accorded to the Tirsan for success in generating a large 
family, and to the inventors of Solomon’s House who receive statues. There 
is no military honor because Bensalem has no internal police force and no 
army or navy. The rest of the world does not know of Bensalem’s existence, 
and Bensalem seeks no colonies, foreign commerce, or conquest. No politi- 
cal honor is mentioned presumably because Bensalem, lacking any political 
life worth mentioning, does not need legislators or statesmen. As regards this 
monarchy, we are not told who the king is, what his functions are, whether he 
has any relations with Solomon’s House, how he sequined his throne, or how 
his succession will be determined 

We are tempted to say that wisdom or knowledge and political power co- 
incide in Bensalem, in some manner reminiscent of the Republic. But the Fa- 
thers of Solomon’s House hold no political title, and the king has no jurisdic- 
tion over Solomon’s House: coincidence is lacking. Wisdom is so embodied 
in the institutions that the political, and especially force, is minimized. The 
one class in the Republic to which virtually nothing in the Bensalem regime 
corresponds is the guardian class, which for Socrates is the preeminently po- 
litical class. Nevertheless two kinds of decisions of great political importance 
in Bensalem are made. The continuing progress of scientific discovery re- 
quires repeated decisions on the desirability of publication to the general cit- 
izen body. And at the end of the New Atlantis a decision is made that Ben- 
salem should abandon its centuries-long secret isolation, and make its 
presence known to the world. a 

Who makes these decisions and what is their claim to wisdom? We may 
dismiss the king, who is not said to decide or know anything. A Jewish mer- 
chant, Joabin, is called “a wise man, and learned, and of great policy, and ex- 
cellently seen in the laws or customs of [Bensalem].”°8 The adjective “wise” © 
had been applied to Altabin, a king whose reign anteceded the establishment -< 
of Solomon’s House, and to the Father of Solomon’s House, “one of the wise “> 
men of the |scientific] society,” who judged the authenticity of a miracle in =. 
the first century AD.” Thus “wise” may be applied both to those who lack the = 
scientific knowledge known to Solomon’s House and to those who possess it. ~ 
Wisdom does not necessarily comprehend both civil or political knowledge + 
and natural philosophy. Joabin can then be called wise even though he has N0 ... 


mentioned association with Solomon’s House and no natural philosophy. Cer- 
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tainly he is not said to be involved with either kind of decision mentioned 
above. On the other hand. the present occupants of Solomon’s House, con-. 
temporary to the narrator, are not described as wise. Yet past occupants of 
Solomon’s House were wise, as said before; since there is no suggestion of a 
decline but only progress of knowledge, we must conclude that at least some 
of the present Solomonic scientists are sufficiently wise. We can then accept 
the statements, which are moreover entirely explicit, that it is the scientists 
alone who sit in “consultations” and decide on publication,” and that at least 
one of them decides that Bensalem should abandon secrecy and “go public.” 
In contemporary Bensalem the only comprehensive political decisions that 
need to be made are made by the wise Solomonic scientists. 

To understand the possibility of this humanitarian utopia, we have to turn 
to its history. Bacon gives us mythical history to show us the principle of its 
possibility. Once upon a time— “about three thousand years ago” —the navi- 
gation of the world was greater than at present (in the seventeenth century). 
Of the great nations of the world worth mentioning, all were either destroyed 
by deluge, or defeated in warfare and declined, except for Bensalem. Ancient 
Bensalem was as political as the other great nations: its great and glorious 
kings made war and enacted and enforced Jaws, and commanded extensive 
armed forces. What made the difference between ancient Bensalem and mod- 
ern, humanitarian Bensalem was the establishment of two fundamental insti- 
tutions by King Solomona—its secret isolation and Solomon’s House. Be- 
cause the island was geographically remote from other countries, and 
navigation had suffered worldwide decline, Bensalem could be forgotten by 
the rest of the world in the course of time, provided that it eschewed all col- 
onization, foreign commerce, and conquest. Secretly, to be sure, Bensalem 
did send ships to other countries to carry out scientific espionage. Unseen by 
the world, it saw everything, at least of scientific import. In the course of its 
history, the two main characteristics of Bensalem developed: its depoliticiza- 
tion and its prosperity. King Solomona may be said to have planned this his- 
torical evolution of Bensalem. Bensalem had to become unknown to the 
world of competing nations in order to free itself from the necessity of armed 
forces and warfare, so that its resources could be concentrated on scientific 
research, and the blessings of science bestowed on its citizenry rather than si- 
phoned off for the military. Absence of the “normal” political world of striv- 
ing nations is the necessary condition of depoliticization; depoliticization is 
the necessary condition of humanitarian society. 

The mythical precondition of Bensalem—the decline of navigation which 
made its secrecy possible—is destroyed by the actual history of modern Eu- 
rope, as the narrative shows. Navigation has revived: in the last 120 years, or 
roughly since the voyages of Columbus, no part of the globe has remained in- 
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accessible. Bensalem is no longer tenable: is it possible only given mythical 
conditions? But the absence of the normal political world of warring nations 
can be accomplished if the whole world becomes one Bensalem. Humanitar- 
ianism must become global. In the final paragraph of the New Atlantis, the Fa- 
ther of Solomon’s House says to the narrator, “I give thee leave to publish this 
. - - for the good of other nations.”*! The enlightenment of the world begins- 
with the portrayal of the goal of enlightenment, the perfect society. We must 
now consider whether Baconian enlightenment, especially in writings such as 
- the Advancement, can effectively set humanity on the way to that goal. 


6 


The eighteenth century is usually regarded as the age of Enlightenment in 
which the activity of philosophes or the Republic of Letters sought to produce 
a society ruled by reason. The philosophes themselves usually recognized that 
their leading ideas were taken from seventeenth-century thinkers, among 
whom Bacon was prominent.** The central premise of Enlightenment is that 
the goals of philosophy or science, on the one hand, and society, on the other, 
are not in conflict but in harmony or, indeed, even mutually fructifying. This 
premise was argued by Bacon, especially in the Advancement, more explic- 
itly and more exhaustively than by any other writer before or since. This 
premise was opposed by the thinking and the practice of premodern philoso- 
phy and premodern society. Consequently mankind has to be enlightened 
about the meaning and immense advantages of this new possibility. An En- 
lightenment writing has a theoretical content, but is itself a political action, 
since it is meant not merely to persuade the mind but to change the world. It 
must therefore be addressed to the world, or to the philosophers, the Repub- 
lic of Letters, and the literate public at large. In Baconian terms, the vast proj- 
ect of scientific research will die stillborn unless mankind can be convinced 
that it alleviates the human condition and is therefore to their advantage or 
their posterity’s. Thus Enlightenment is a new kind of doctrine whose con- | 
tent, if propagated, generates its own actualization in practice. It was Machi- 
avelli who first turned to the quest for such “effectual truths.” . 
At first glance, Machiavelli’s “new modes and orders” place reliance 00 
arms and not on doctrine or persuasion. “There cannot be good laws where 
there are not good arms and where there are good arms there must be good 
laws.”® Arms are brought into relation to doctrine in another of his canonical 
sentences, “All the armed prophets have conquered and the unarmed ones ` 
were ruined.” In the case of the armed prophet (for example, Mahomet) arms 
are the necessary but certainly not the sufficient cause of conquest as well: 
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doctrine has undeniable political power. This prepares us to consider the as- 
sertion that all unarmed prophets have failed. “Unarmed prophet” makes us 
think of Jesus and Christianity: Christianity did not fail. We may be reluctant 
to estimate its success in persuading men genuinely to embrace the goals of the 
spiritual fatherland, but Machiavelli had no doubt of its worldly and political 
‘success, the only success that counted for him. He was forced to reflect on the 
reasons for and the consequences of its success. The same reason— doctrine — 
that accounts for its success proved to be the cause of its injury to sound poli- 
tics. Machiavelli was not the first to conclude that Christianity “has led the 
world” into “weakness” by its advocacy of humility and charity, and especially 
- by dividing men’s allegiance. What men owe to any and every earthly fa- 
therland is worthless compared to men’s allegiance to the heavenly fatherland. 
Christianity intended to transfer men’s allegiance from one fatherland to the 
other, and it succeeded. This depoliticization was of little consequence so long 
as it remained a restricted affair—so long as its otherworldliness was propor- 
tionate to its limited incidence in the world. But the otherworldliness of Chris- 
tian allegiance, far from diminishing when Christianity’s expansion made it a 
worldly power, continued to be the source of that power. Any successful op- 
position to Christianity had then to oppose doctrine with rival doctrine. In or- 
der to repoliticize man, so to speak, Machiavelli’s doctrine appealed to the nat- 
ural selfishness or “this-worldliness” of men which, according to Christian 
doctrine itself, lives in the human heart.” This polarization receives a correc- 
tion by Bacon while remaining in the element of doctrine. 

Bacon’s enlightenment politics seeks a middle ground between Machi- 
avelli’s disagreement and agreement with Christianity. His agreernent with 
Machiavelli is most explicit in the thirteenth of the Essays, “Of Goodness and 
Goodness of Nature.” “One of the doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavelli, had 
the confidence to put in writing . . . That Christian faith had given up good 
men in prey to those that are tyrannical and unjust.” Bacon offers an inter- 
pretation of this Machiavellian text: “Which [Machiavelli] spake, because in- 
deed there was never law, or sect, or opinion, did so much magnify goodness, 
as the Christian religion doth.”*” With the experience of the intervening cen- 
tury of religious wars, Bacon had increased evidence for his agreernent with 
Machiavelli about the political extremism inherent in doctrinal zeal. In Es- 
says 13 he therefore thought it “good to take knowledge of the errors of a 
habit so excellent”! that is, of Christian virtue. 

Bacon begins with nature rather than with Christian doctrine. He distin- 
guishes between “goodness,” which is a “virtue”—the “habit” of benefiting 
men, or philanthropia, that requires “right reason”—and “goodness of na- 
ture,” which is an “inclination . . . imprinted deeply in the nature of man.” The 
pairing of goodness of nature and inclination might seem to suggest that the 
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virtue has its beginning and direction in the inclination, or that virtue is by na- 
ture. Bacon indicates that this is not the case. Virtue or philanthropia is “af- 
fecting of the weal of men”; “the inclination to goodness . . . if it issue not to- 
wards men . . . will take unto other living creatures.” The “Turks” are kind to 
“dogs and birds” but not to humans.” But Bacon is not a conventionalist: it 
‘is not being or not being born and bred a Turk that is fundamental. The natu- 
ral inclination to goodness is genuine; so also is “natural malignity.”*° It is 
possible to build on the one and to correct and even utilize the latter with the 
aid of “right reason,” which, broadly spoken, here means humanitarianism. 
Bacon then differs from Machiavelli who said that “men are bad” and denies > 
that exceptions to his statement are politically significant. The inclination to 
goodness remains humanitarian in character, even though it may have subhu- 
man outlets, since being “compassionate toward the afflictions of others” re- 
flects man’s strongest desire for “continuance” of life." Self-love has prior- 
ity to the inclination to goodness. Bacon construes “love thy neighbor as . 
thyself” to mean, “divinity maketh the love of ourselves the pattern.”>? But 
self-love does not exclude the inclination to goodness, and would appear to 
mitigate pride or the pleasure in lording over others. A natural foundation has 
been given to support what Bacon calls “charity.” 

The doctrine of charity allows Bacon, in contrast to Machiavelli, to pres- 
ent his teaching as the perfection of Christianity. Charity is the virtue that 
cannot be excessive; the humanitarian benefit of science is charity; therefore 
we cannot have too much humanitarian science. In this way a biblical sanc- 
tion has been found for the limitless scientific mastery of nature and the 
technologizing of human life. This course of argument may be regarded asa ` 
certain deviation from the spirit of the Gospels, and therefore some have 
spoken of Bacon’s secularization of Christian charity. There can be no 
scholarly objection to regarding his procedure as secularization provided : 
that that term is deprived of its normal sense of an unwitting transformation ~ 
of religious into nonreligious content. Bacon makes it easily possible for us 3 
to see that his alteration of the sense of charity is carried out with full aware- ~ 
ness. He construes Genesis 1—3 to mean that God forbids to man only the © 
“ambitious and proud desire of moral knowledge . . . of good and evil” and = 
not “the inquisition of nature.” Knowledge of good and evil, and especially 
of the “charity” that “governs” the use of natural knowledge, is known by di-. 
vine revelation." To be sure, one could wonder at this point whether the con-. 
tent of revealed biblical morality is identical with the charity that is the ben- = 
efit of humanitarian science. However this may be, Bacon openly contradicts «. 
the exclusion of the rational quest for moral knowledge by explicitly placing - 

“moral and political philosophy” and “ethics” within the jurisdiction of sct- 
entific method.» l 
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One main precept of Baconian secularization is laid down in Essays 24, “Of 
Innovation.” “It were good . . . that men in their innovations would follow the 
example of time itself; which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly, and by de- 
grees scarce to be perceived.” Innovation can be small, and certainly quiet, 
if it is invisible; and it is invisible to many or most if new notions are conveyed 
by the names of old ones. Bacon is “studious to keep the ancient terms,” but 
his purpose is often deliberately politic in character: “to retain the ancient 
terms, though I sometimes alter the uses and definitions, according to the mod- 
erate proceeding in civil government.” A great model for Bacon’s procedure 
was Augustus’s mode of corrupting the institutions of the Roman republic by 
preserving their names while altering their functions. “Although there be some 
alteration, yet that holdeth which Tacitus wisely noteth, eadem magistratuum 
vocabula.”>! These remarks serve in the context to explain why Bacon contin- 


_ _ ues to use the old term “metaphysics”; in other contexts, why he retains the 


term “form” for the central concept of his “metaphysics,” whose real sense is 
“law”;58 and why he retains “charity.” The good, old names must preserve their 
good, old meanings for most men because belief is a function of desire. Ba- 
conian secularization is accordingly based on the ad hominem character of 
persuasion. “He that is ignorant (says the proverb) receives not the words of 
knowledge, unless thou first tell him that which is in his own heart.”°° 


7 


Bacon’s enlightenment politics cannot be divorced from his imperialist poli- 
tics. It might be thought that on some occasions he penned his more vision- 
ary enlightenment works that lead by peaceful doctrinal persuasion to the 
New Atlantis, while on other occasions he wrote the more practical imperial 
essays, “Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates” and “Of the True 
Greatness of Britain.” Bacon, as perhaps most readers will grant, shows a 
greater sense of calculation in his endeavors than of casual opportunism. Be- 
sides, in the Essays, a work which in successive editions bridges his whole 
career,®! both the enlightenment and imperialist intentions are present in the 
same work —a fact that has gone largely unnoticed. 

As remarked previously, Bacon advocates innovation that is gradual or 
invisible, like time, in Essays 24. Gradual change is enduring change be- 
cause it becomes “custom,” which takes time; “custom is the principal mag- 
istrate of man’s life” (Essays 39). “As Machiavelli well noteth . . . there is 
no trusting to the force of nature . . . except it be corroborate by custom” 
(Essays 39). Indeed “custom only doth alter and subdue nature” (Essays 
38). Custom may arise from long-continued practice, convention, or law, 
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but its most influential agent is doctrine. The most powerful form of custom 
hitherto is religion. “The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men, is the 
vicissitude of sects and religions. For those orbs rule in men’s minds most” 
(Essays 58). In the context of Essays 58 the examples given are only of 
religions or religious heresies, but “philosophical sects” are frequently 
mentioned elsewhere; of the three causes of sects the central instance is “the 
eloquence and wisdom of speech or persuasion” (Essays 58). Here Bacon 
can hardly be thinking of “the true religion,”®” which had other and divine 
causality; still less can he be thinking of false religion. It is probable that he 
refers to his own humanitarian enlightenment, which imitates the Christian 
religion by its provision for faith, hope, and charity, as is most evident in 
the Novum Organum.® The desirability of lasting innovation through doc- 
trine, while surely not as determinate in content or as thoroughly articulated 
as in other writings, is a significant theme of the Essays. 

On the other hand, the Essays also intend to promote the ambition for 
“great place” and imperial glory by political action. There is nothing inher- 
ently imperialist in the statement that “power to do good is the true and law- 
ful end of aspiring” (Essays 11).° But such assertions in the Essays lack 
any accompanying critique of covetousness in the ambition for power, 
which we noticed in the humanitarian argument of Novum Organum 1.129. 
When Bacon ranks kinds of honor in the Essays (55, “Of Honour and Rep- 
utation”), the honor of founders and enlargers of territories is given higher 
status than that of those who merely “reign justly, and make the times good 
wherein they live.”” This perspective, which easily consorts with Machi- 
avelli’s, is most fully exemplified in “Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms 

‘and Estates” (Essays 29). True greatness turns on “forces” and “powers” 
and “martial greatness”?! and not on just rule or public happiness. Money is - 
not the sinews of war, nor is it fortifications, or armaments, but rather the 
“stout and warlike” disposition of the people.” The quantity of population 
must be numerous and expanding: “All states that are liberal of naturaliza- 
tion towards strangers are fit for empire.””? “Just and honourable war is the 
true exercise” by which a state stays healthy.”* But it is neither necessary 
nor useful to be too precise about “just occasions (as may be pretended) í of 
war”; it is important that a state “sit not too long upon a provocation.” 
“For martial encouragement” it is indispensable to have a variety of forms 
of military “glory and honour” and especially valuable is “that of the Tri- 
umph amongst the Romans.”” “Above all, for empire and greatness, it im- 
porteth most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, 
and occupation.””’ The one significant deviation from Machiavellian pre- 
cepts is the stress on sea power, prominent in “Of the True Greatness of 
Britain.” 
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It is not easy to perceive the coherence of the three parts of Baconian politics: 
utopia, enlightenment, imperialism. Our starting point must be that the New 
Atlantis is not a utopia in the premodern sense, but a realizable regime. Ben- 
salem presupposes “men as they are,” unformed by any significant moral ed- 
ucation, but institutions “as they ought to be.” The realization of humanitar- 
ian utopia does need as a condition the abolition of the normal world of 
competing national states, as said before. But enlightenment does not produce 
this condition, neither in the poetic fable of the New Atlantis nor in the actual 
world. Bacon certainly launched his enlightenment doctrines in this normal 
world. But if one, or several, or all of the national states adopted the promo- 
tion of sciences, the result would not be the abolition of independent national 
states. Enlightenment is the necessary but not the sufficient condition of 
utopia. The introduction of the advancement of science whose ends are prac- 
tical would lead, as it has in fact led, to the enhancement of the power of some 
and the weakening of other nations, and to the exacerbation of the scale of vi- 
olence of all conflict. Enlightenment science will inevitably be used for the 
self-defense of some and the imperialism of other nations. Bacon’s treatment 
of gunpowder in Novum Organum 1.129 shows that he is prepared to accept 
this development. The greater power of the technology of the moderns as 
compared to the ancients has disclosed a hitherto undreamed of possibility of 
global imperialism. 

Is this not the defeat of the peaceful humanitarianism of the New Atlantis? - 
Bacon’s combined advocacy of enlightenment and imperialism indicates a 
negative answer. In the shorter run enlightenment science is a means that en- 
hances imperial power, but in the long run imperialism is a necessary means 
to global utopia.”* Enlightenment and imperialism together are the necessary 
conditions of utopia. Enlightenment without imperialism is impotent; imperi- 
alism without humanitarianism is perpetuation of the misery of the human 
condition. , 

In practice, the implication of the foregoing is that in the final phase the 
successful imperial power would impose humanitarianism on the world. We 
can hardly doubt that free political life would cease. This exclusion of politi- 
cal freedom might seem alien to the Bacon who as a sitting member of the 
House of Commons championed its prerogatives. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that it was also Bacon who cited Machiavelli in the House of Commons 
to support British imperial objectives.” To be sure, internal political freedom 
and external imperialism are not irreconcilable, but the distinction between 
internal] and external would not obtain in a world state. No political thinker of 
the first rank put a Jower value on political freedom than Bacon, unless it be 
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Bacon’s secretary for eight years, Hobbes. In the New Atlantis we find no sig- 
nificant residue of the long tradition of republican freedom. Today it would 
seem that we face the threat of Baconian science not in the ultimate but the 
penultimate phase: superpowers in world conflict exacerbated by ever more 
powerful and expensive technological weaponry. The Cold War may be over, 
but there is no reason to assume that such a conflict will not reappear or that 
new superpowers will remain locked forever in the stance of mutual deter- 
rence because of the fear of wholesale destruction. The will to imperialism in 
one nation may well exceed that of another, and it is likely that the power of 
humanitarianism will vary inversely with imperialism. Baconian humanitari- 
anism, which deprecates political honor and freedom, must always weaken 
our resistance to imperialism. The New Atlantis suffices to show that for Ba- 
con longevity and vigor of bodily existence, as well as comfortable and af- 
fluent life, are greater goods than political freedom. Humanitarianism would 
. dictate the rationality of abandoning political freedom for the sake of life it- 
self, especially if that is the price of global utopia. As with his great teacher, . 
the good end justifies every means. 
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Descartes’s Olympica 


The Olympica—Descartes’s youthful account of dreams and their interpreta- 
tions—is believed to be the one writing in which “the founder of modern ra- 
tionalism” claims a divine inspiration for his philosophy. According to 
Gilson, “at least at the time of the Olympica, he places a certain inspiration at 
the origin of philosophy, a point to which Descartes never returned, neither to 
reaffirm it, nor to deny it.” The “inspiration” in question is divine: “the sen- 
timent experienced by Descartes that he was invested by God with the mis- 
sion of constituting the body of the sciences and thus, as a consequence, to 
establish true wisdom.”! The Olympica should therefore offer the strongest 
support of any Cartesian writing for the twentieth-century revision in the in- 
terpretation of Descartes. One is not facetious but merely precise in describ- 
ing this revision as asserting that the reputed “founder of modern rationalism” 
was not himself a rationalist. The revision, inaugurated by Gilson’s distin- 
guished study of 1913, first fully presented by Gouhier, more recently de- 
scribed by Mme. Lewis, and constituting the central theme of Laporte, is 
now almost generally taken for granted. 

Of the manifold questions raised by this revision, the present essay limits 
itself to one cardinal point: its rejection of the widespread eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century view that Descartes regarded unaided human reason as the 
sole authority for all opinion and belief whatever, including religious belief. 
The older “rationalist” view (as Gouhier described it), of which Adam supplied 
perhaps the last comprehensive statement,’ had taken at face value statements 
like “Finally, whether we are awake, or whether we sleep, we ought never to 
let ourselves be persuaded except by the evidence of our reason” (Discours. 
39). That Descartes often contradicted this and similar statements, explicitly 
and implicitly, was of course well known; but the rationalist historians did not 
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succeed in overcoming such contradictions in a coherent interpretation. Ap- 
parently liberated from the difficulties that perplexed the rationalists. the his- 
torians of our time generally seek to resolve those contradictions by denying 
that reason was the unique authority for Descartes in the sense mentioned. He 
rejected, they contend, not Scholasticism as a whole, but only or especially its 
philosophic or Aristotelian element; he was at one with the biblical faith of 
Thomas and Scholasticism. It is in essential dependence on this recent 
“Descartes research in France” that a German historian can now write “in re- 
ality the whole modern metaphysic derives from Christianity.”* 


No historian has ever-to my knowledge— offered a detailed interpretation of 
the Olympica, yet it is a primary source for the question of the rationalism of 
Descartes. It contains the first Cartesian references to “revelation and enthusi- 
asm,” to “the evil spirit” and “God” and a relation between them, to “the 
Church,” to the “Spirit” of Descartes; and it offers as well a eulogy of poetry 
and imagination as superior to philosophy and reason. The original was headed 
by the phrases “November 10, 1619, completely filled with enthusiasm, hav- 
ing discovered the foundations of the miraculous science etc.” (AT 10:179). Its 
date and its marvelous discovery link it with the day spent in the poêle in the 
winter of 1619 during which, according to the internal dates of the Discourse, 
Descartes discovered the foundations of his method. The Olympica thus offers 
the advantage of the “contemporary witness” of its author to the origins of 
Cartesianism; on the other hand, the Discourse, of 1637, is the only account, 
if a retrospective one, which Descartes ever published of those origins. Are the 
two accounts in accord? Neither the historians who, like Maritain, speak of the 
Olympica as showing the divinely inspired or revealed character of those ori- 
gins, according to its author, nor those who speak of it as evidencing “a mys- 
tic crisis” have succeeded in reconciling the Olympica with the Discourse, 
which is admittedly silent regarding both these types of origin. 

Moreover, the judgments of all historians are almost exclusively based on 
the third dream and Descartes’s interpretations thereof. They scarcely discuss, 
and they by no means explain, the relation of the preceding two dreams to the 
culminating one: they have not attempted to see the Olympica as a whole. It 
is even more striking that they ignore the remarkable fact that Descartes of- 
fered an interpretation of the third dream while still asleep, and then offered 
a waking interpretation that revises and even contradicts the sleeping one. Jn 
the latter, which contains the eulogy of poetry, Descartes understands the 
Corpus poetarum as “philosophy and wisdom joined together”; but in the 
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waking interpretation he understands it as “revelation and enthusiasm.” One 
runs a certain risk in ignoring the distinctions between sleeping, dreaming, 
and waking, not least in the understanding of Descartes. The historians do not 
observe that he distinguishes between “dreams” and “visions”; they have left 
the pagan title without clarification; they speak of some one divine inspira- 
tion or revelation, whereas some five superhuman beings or agencies enter 
the Olympica account at critically different points, requiring discrimination 
and comparison. The Olympica therefore remains a mystery lying at the ori- 
gins of modern philosophy. 

The literary status of the Olympica by no means precludes detailed study. 
The original, comprising three dreams that presumably occurred during the 
night of November 10, 1619, and their author’s interpretations, was never 
published by Descartes; perhaps unfinished, it was found among his posthu- 
mous papers, but is not now known to exist. In his Vie de Descartes (1691) 
Baillet gave a French summary some seven pages in length of a Latin manu- 
script twelve pages long. Hence it is not necessarily the case that Baillet ab- 
breviated the original. In any event, his summary (quoted complete in AT 
10: 179-88) “includes circumstances so particular and details so singular that 
he does not seem to have invented anything” (editors’ remark, AT 10:175). 
Baillet speaks of a single manuscript, but he also says there was “little order 
and connection in what composes these Olympics among the manuscripts” 
(AT 10:188). His straightforward and coherent summary can hardly fail to 
have come from a single original manuscript: it contains, and proceeds be- 
yond, the last interpretation of dreams; the interpretations consider no detail 
not given in the dreams; and the dreams contain almost no detail not consid- 
ered in the interpretations. The Olympica therefore constitutes a whole, if 
only a whole that was perhaps planned as preface or part of a larger work. 
From the analysis below it appears, moreover, that it was not intended merely 
as a private record. 

An acceptable procedure of interpretation is needed to overcome the pecu- 
liar literary character of the Olympica as an account of dreams. There can be 
no disagreement with the assumption that we must in the first instance have 
recourse to Descartes’s own stated interpretations: we must first understand 
his dreams exactly as he understood them himself, and postpone any 
twentieth-century “symbolic” interpretations until we learn if they are neces- 
sary or useful. As Maritain says, “The interpretation [by Descartes] obviously 
merits much greater attention than the dream itself’ (Dream, 14). But 
Descartes offered three kinds of interpretations: a waking reflection or inter- 
pretation after each dream; a sleeping interpretation preceding the waking one 
of the third dream; and a reinterpretation of the first two dreams which aug- 
ments and modifies the preceding ones. 
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Following Descartes, if not “good sense” as well, I shal] in what follows 
permit waking interpretations to supersede sleeping ones, and the reinterpre- 
tations to qualify earlier ones. This procedure is especially demanded by one 
apparently unnoticed feature: whereas human beings appear in two dreams, 
none of the superhuman beings or agencies occurs in dreams or sleep, but 
only in Descartes’s waking interpretations. This feature will prove indispen- 
sable to the clarification of the title, which is never mentioned within the 
work. “Olympica” must refer to the sacred mountain of the pagan gods, or 
more precisely to the pagan gods or things of that mountain. The title is nev- 
ertheless obscure, since no conspicuously pagan divinity is mentioned, but 
only a pagan poet and a pagan philosopher. 

Led by Descartes’s own interpretations we can quickly see the immediate 
evidence for the intelligibility of the Olympica: the three dreams possess a 
structure. Two frightful (“terrifying”) dreams or nightmares, a long then a 
short, were followed by a culminating, peaceful third: the final prophetic 
dream contained nothing not “most sweet” and “most agreeable.” The 
Olympica has therefore the character of an ascent. The clue to the possibility 
of ascent should lie at the juncture of the fearful dreams and the calm 
prophetic one, that is, in the waking interpretation following the second 
dream. Precisely here Descartes first mentions “philosophy” or “reasons 
taken froni philosophy”: he begins to philosophize. 

Further remarks will be based on Baillet’s summary. Its whole text (in my 
translation) is presented here, divided into parts. 


2 


First Dream. “He informs us [in margin: CART. OLYMP. init. MS.] that, on the 
tenth of November 1619, having gone to bed ‘completely filled with enthusi- 
asm’ and wholly occupied with the thought ‘of having discovered that very day 
the foundations of the miraculous science.’ he had three consecutive dreams in 
a single night that he imagined could only have come from on high. After hav- 
ing gone to sleep; his imagination was struck by the representation of certain 
phantoms which presented themselves to him, and which frightened him in such 
a way that, believing that he was walking up the street [in margin: CART. OLYMP.|, 
he was obliged to fall back onto the left side in order to be able to advance to 
the place where he wished to go, because he felt a great feebleness on the right 
side, which he could not sustain. Being ashamed of walking in this manner, he 
made an effort to straighten up; but he felt a violent wind which, carrying him 
off in a kind of vortex, caused him to spin three or four times on the left foot. 
This was still not what frightened him. The difficulty that he had in dragging 
himself along made him believe that he would fall at every step until, percciv- 
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yet answered; or, more precisely, that it has not been answered by the reli- 
gious beliefs implied in Descartes’s fears of divine punishment. 


THIRD DREAM. “A moment after, he had a third dream. which had nothing terrify- 
ing, as had the first two. In this [last] one, he found a book on the table, without 
knowing who had put it there. He opened it, and sceing that it was a Dictionary was 
delighted with it, in the expectation that it could be most useful to him. In the same 
instant he discovered another book at hand, which was not less new to him, not 
knowing where it had come from. He found that it was a collection of poems by 
different authors, entitled Corpus poetarum etc. [in margin: divided into five books, 
printed at Lyons and at Geneva, etc.]. He had the curiosity to wish to read some- 
thing: and upon opening the book he fel] on the verse ‘What way of life ought 1 to 
follow?’ [Quod vitae sectabor iter?|. At the same moment he saw a man he did not 
know, but who presented to him a piece of verse, beginning with ‘Yes and No’ [Est 
et Non], and praised it to him as an excellent piece. M. Descartes told him that he 
knew which it was, and that this piece was among the /dyllia of Ausonius, which 
were found in the large collection of poets on his table. He wished to show it him- 
self to this man, and began to leaf through the volume, of which he claimed to know 
the order and arrangement perfectly. While he was looking for the place, the man 
asked him where he had got the book, and M. Descartes replied to him that he could 
not say how he had; but that a moment previously he had handled still another, 
which had just disappeared, without knowing who had brought it to him or who had 
taken it away from him. He had not finished when he again saw the book appear at 
the other end of the table. But he found that this Dictionary was no longer com- 
plete, as he had seen it the first time. Meanwhile he came to the poems of Ausonius 
in the collection of poets that he was leafing through; and not being able to find the 
piece which began with Est et Non, he said to the man that he knew one by the same 
poet still more beautiful than that one, and that it began with Quod vitae sectabor 
iter? The person requested him to show it to him, and M. Descartes set about find- 
ing it, when he chanced on several small engraved portraits: which made him say 
that this book was extremely beautiful, but that it was not of the same edition as 
that which he knew. He was at this point when the books and the man disappeared 
and effaced themselves from his imagination, without, however, awakening him. 
What is remarkable is that, doubting whether what he had just seen was dream or 
vision, he not only decided, while sleeping, that it was a dream, but he even made 
the interpretation of it before sleep left him. He judged that the Dictionary meant 
no other thing but all the sciences gathered together; and the collection of poems, 
entitled Corpus poetarum, indicated in particular, and in a more distinct manner, 
philosophy and wisdom joined together. For he did not believe that one should be 
greatly astonished to see that the poets, even those who only play the fool, were full 
of sentences more grave, more sensible, and better expressed than those which are 
found in the writings of the philosophers. He attributed this marvel to the divinity 
of enthusiasm and to the force of imagination, which thrusts out the seeds of wis- 
dom (which are found in the mind [l'esprit] of all men, like sparks of fire in stones) 
with much more facility, and even much more brilliance, than reason can do in the 
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S Terror is caused by “a sharp and piercing sound” that he interprets in the 
dream as “a clap.of thunder.” In the later reinterpretation he will refer to the 
piercing sound as la foudre: a foudre du ciel has indeed befallen him. (More- 
over, the “many sparks of fire,” taken with the thunder, suggest lightning, an- 
other and familiar meaning of foudre.) Just as his reflection on his first dream 
led to fear of foudres du ciel, so foudres of a kind occur in the subsequent 
dream. This connection of his second dream with the preceding reflection is 
not stated by Descartes. His silence compels us to reflect on its meaning. 

In his later reinterpretation of the second dream he is silent with regard to 
his recourse to philosophy; in his present interpretation he is silent regarding 
the “remorse of his conscience,” which will appear only in the later reinter- 
pretation as the cause of the dream’s fearful character. Only by putting to- 
gether what Descartes has left asunder do we see that the fears of conscience 
are dissipated by philosophic reasoning, leading to calm. We are forced to 
wonder whether these silences are deliberate, or, more exactly, whether the 
Olympica is a conscious construction. Whereas he had assigned a cause for 
his first nightmare, he is silent regarding the cause of the second. He compels 
us to seek the connection between the preceding fears and foudres and those 
of the second dream, and to trace the latter to the cause made explicit only in 
the preceding reflection: his fear of divine punishment. 

Yet it would be imprecise to speak of the second dream as simply depen- 
dent on—as a fulfillment of, as it were—his first reflection. The foudres that 
were feared are not identical with those that occur: the feared foudres were di- 
vine punishments, but those now experienced are a sound and sights, that is, 
natural phenomena. We should err in taking this discrepancy simply as a 
stroke of unconscious wit, for it conceals a serious question: do his fears have 
_ a natural origin? Analogously, since the foudre is fearful only as interpreted 

by him while asleep, do his fears originate in himself? What he explicitly rea- 
sons about here is the “sparks of fire,” finding their delusive character due to 
the state of his body on waking. Only in the reinterpretation will he enlighten 
what is here left implicit. 

Thus at present we may merely note that all that intervenes between “‘ter- 
ror’ and “calm,” and must therefore be regarded as the sole explanation of the 
“calm,” is Descartes’s action in resorting to “reasons taken from philosophy.” 
Hence calm must be the result of discovering the power of reason. The sig- 
nificance of philosophy and the dependence of the next dream on this reflec- 
tion soon appear: in the third dream philosophy is mentioned during sleep for 
the first time. We must not exaggerate, however, the scope of Descartes’s 
present turning to philosophy, for the decisive question, “What way of life 
ought I to follow?” has not yet been asked, and it will be asked within the next 
dream only by a poet. The posing of the question clearly implies that it is not 
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ing a college open on his way, he entered within in order to find a retreat there, 
and a remedy for his trouble. He tried to gain the church of the college, where 

his first thought was to go to make his prayers; but perceiving that he had passed 
a man of his acquaintance without greeting him, he wished to retrace his steps 
to be civil to him, and was repelled with violence by the wind which blew 
against the church. At the same time he saw another person in the middle of the 
college courtyard who called him by his name in civil and obliging terms, and 
told him that if he wished to go find Monsieur N., he had something to give him. 
M. Descartes imagined that this was a melon that had been brought from some 
foreign country. But what surprised him more was to see that those who gath- 
ered with this person, around him in order to converse, were erect and firm on 
their feet, although he remained bent and wavering on the same terrain, and that 
the wind which he thought would upset him several times had greatly dimin- 
ished. He awoke on this imagination, and felt at the time an actual pain, which 
made him fear that this was the operation of some evil spirit who wanted to 
{trick] him. He immediately turned over on his right side; for it was on the left 
that he had gone to sleep and had had the dream. He prayed to God to ask to be 
guaranteed from the bad effect of his dream, and to be preserved from all the 
misfortunes that could threaten him as punishment for his sins, which he recog- 
nized could be grave enough to draw down the thunders of heaven [ foudres du 
ciel] on his head: although he had led up till then a life sufficiently irreproach- 
able in the eyes of men.” 


Descartes does not interpret the content of the first dream; this he post- 
pones to his reinterpretation. His comment here is not on the dream but on “an 
actual pain” felt on waking, apparently on his left side. He deals with the pain 
in two ways. He first turns over on his right side, and then he begins to think 
on “the evil spirit” to which he attributes the pain. In this amazing manner the 
renowned evil spirit, absent from the dream, makes its entrance in Descartes’s 
and therewith modern philosophy. The peculiarity of its debut is that it ap- 
pears as the conclusion of a leap tn inference. As is well known, the Dis- 
course, with which Descartes made his appearance in public, opens with a 
fallacy, if a visibly ironic one. In regard to this first dream the fallacy is com- 
pound: a bodily pain is somehow attributed to an evil spirit; no connection of 
pain and dream has been shown, but the “bad effect” of the entire dream is 
now attributed to the evil spirit. If we plead on Descartes’s behalf that a man 
is not at his best at such moments, we are forced in all consistency to apply 
this judgment to the meditation and prayer that follow. 

Thus faced with an irrational belief in evil spirits on the part of “the 
founder of modern rationalism,” we can only follow his remarks with scrupu- 
lous care, hoping that they will disclose signs of his reputed genius. The con- 
text of the evil spirit is clearly theological, for the link between the evil spirit 
and “God” is “his sins”: he can be preserved from the evil spirit if God will 
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preserve him from “punishment for his sins.” His sins, then, not the evil spirit, 
are the cause of the first nightmare. This, however, only renders puzzling why 
the evil spirit deserves his evil name: does he not perform the salutary task of 
reminding Descartes of his sins? Does he not in effect send Descartes to 
prayer? Moreover, Descartes’s admission of his sins is not free of ambiguity, 
for he claims to have led “a life sufficiently irreproachable in the eyes of 
men.” The cause of his first nightmare is in fact, then, his fearful belief in his 
possible secret sins. This belief no doubt derives from his ultimate assump- 
tion [of] or belief in a God who knows one’s secret sins. ` 

The distinction here suggested between the knowledge of “men” and that 
of “God” will prove to adumbrate the problem of the Olympica. In this con- 
text the foudres du ciel he seeks to avoid are a metaphor for divine punish- 
ments. In the second dream foudres du ciel do in fact befall him, but not in 
the form of divine punishments. 


SECOND Dream. “In this situation he went back to sleep after an interval of al- 
most two hours in various thoughts on the goods and evils of this world. A new 
dream immediately occurred to him, in which he believed he heard a sharp and 
piercing sound that he took for a clap of thunder [un coup de tonnerre]. The ter- 
ror it caused awoke him that very moment; and having opened his eyes he saw 
many sparks [étincelles] of fire scattered about the room. The thing had often 
occurred before, at other times; and it was not especially extraordinary, upon 
waking in the middle of the night, for his eyes to be so besparkled [étincelants] 
that he saw confusedly the objects closest to him. But on this [last] occasion he 
sought recourse to reasons taken from philosophy; and he drew therefrom con- 
clusions favorable to his mind, after having observed, upon opening and then 
closing his eyes alternately, the quality of the appearances [espèces] repre- 
sented to him. Thus his terror dissipated, and he went back to sleep in a very 
great calm.” 


Unlike the first dream, the fearful character of which is preserved if not en- 
hanced in the subsequent reflection, the second leads not to fear and to prayer 
but to philosophy and “a very great calm.” It is the first turning point of the 
Olympica. We must try to understand why this is the case. For some two 
hours Descartes has meditated “on the goods and evils of this world,” and 
previously he had prayed to God to preserve him from his fears, or from the 
foudres du ciel, which would justly punish his secret sins. Nevertheless, he 
now has another dream characterized by “terror.” His second nightmare thus 
indicates that his prayer to be “preserved from all the misfortunes that could 
threaten him” has apparently been unfulfilled. Descartes does not, however, 
renew his prayer: herein is the obscurity of this dream’s interpretation, re- 
quiring our utmost scrutiny. 
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philosophers. M. Descartes, continuing to interpret his dream in his sleep, consid- 
ered that the piece of verse on the uncertainty of the kind of life one ought to 


choose, which begins by Quod vitae sectabor iter? , indicated the good counsel of 
a wise person, or even moral theology. 


“Thereupon, doubting whether he dreamed or meditated, he awoke without 
emotion, and continued, with open eyes, the interpretation of his dream on the 
same idea. By the poets gathered in the collection he understood revelation and 
enthusiasm, of which he did not despair to see himself favored. By the piece of 
verse Est et Non, which is the Yes and No of Pythagoras [in margin: nai kai oul], 
he understood truth and falsity in the human knowledges [connaissances] and 
the profane sciences. Seeing that the application of all these things succeeded so 
well to his taste, he was so bold as to persuade himseif that it was the Spirit of 
Truth who had sought to open to him the treasures of all the sciences by this 
dream. And as there remained nothing more to explain but the small engraved 
portraits that he had found in the second book, he searched no more for the ex- 
planation after the visit an Italian painter made to him the next day.” 


To understand the third dream we must follow its content through three 
phases: the dream proper; the sleeping interpretation; the waking interpreta- 
tion. Both transition points are underscored by an explicit act of doubt. The 
dream content turns chiefly about three things: the Dictionary; the piece of 
verse Quod vitae sectabor iter?; and the piece of verse Est et Non. Each of 
the three, and only these, signifies in a comprehensive manner, in the inter- 
pretations, certain studies or disciplines. 

We now come to clear evidence of an orderly ascent within the Olympica. 
The significance of the three things is exactly graduated by their order of ap- 
pearance and by their corresponding treatment in each of the three phases. In 
the sleeping interpretation, the first thing (the Dictionary) is inferior to the 
second (Quod iter?), while the third (Est et Non) is absent. In the waking in- 
terpretation, the first drops out, the meaning of the second is drastically re- 
vised, while the third becomes the most significant. To put it differently, this 
graduation shows that the poetic rivalry of the two pieces of verse leads to the 
ascendancy of the second comprehensive symbol (Quod iter?) in the second 
phase, but of the third such symbol (Est et Non) in the third phase. The sig- 
nificance of the graduation is confirmed by a small detail: the mitigation of 
the Dictionary begins in the dream proper. 


3 


The three comprehensive symbols of the third dream, and its three phases, re- 
quire detailed examination, but this must be prefaced by an essential obser- 
vation —for when we conjoin the evidences of a most articulate ascent in the 
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treatment of this dream with the earlier indications of an orderly relation 
among the dreams, we are drawn to reexamine the customary assumption re- 
garding the literary character of the Olympica. Is it, as usually assumed, a ` 
record of actual dreams of the “historical” Descartes? Or is it a conscious and 
deliberate construction? 

If we believe it a record of actual dreams we must accept the veracity of 
two remarkable features. The first is that Descartes claims to interpret the 
third dream while still asleep. One might demur that it is being only too 
“Cartesian” to find this remarkable: is it not precisely the Cartesian tradition 
that has, so unsuccessfully, restricted the activity of mind to waking con- 
sciousness? Without dealing with this question, let us proceed to a reformu- 
lation of the point: what is remarkable is that the sleeping interpretation 
should fit so aptly, should occupy such a precisely graduated intermediate 
phase, between the dream proper and the waking interpretation. The second 
remarkable feature-though here we must anticipate—is that Descartes’s own 
“Spirit” will be said to have predicted the dreams before Descartes went to 
bed: can we safely assume this marvelous report to be free of irony? In the 
face of these wonders it would be arbitrary to assume, as is the custom, that 
the Olyipica comprises actual dreams. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose that Descartes took a “poetic” approach to 
rhetoric, and hypothesize that the Olympica beiongs to an old tradition, of 
which Cicero’s Scipionic dream is the most famous example, we can find 
abundant support in Descartes’s writings. In the Regulae he discusses at 
length the concealing devices of ancient rhetoric, first attacking the vanity of 
the ancient practice and then acknowledging that he will employ such de- 
vices, if in a novel manner (AT 10:366-67, 373-74). The Discourse is pre- 
sented by Descartes “as a history, or, if you prefer, as a fable” (Discours, 4). 
This duality of literary form, which governs the entire Discourse, culminates 
in the “fable of the world,” of Discourse 5. As Gilson has observed, Descartes 
here begins with “a chaos as confused as the poets can imagine”: he presents 
(Discours, 42ff.) a poetic account of his scientific cosmogony, after the fash- 
ion of Lucretius, because that cosmogony is “in open contradiction with the 
account of the creation that the Bible proposes.” Descartes sought, according 
to Gilson, to avoid interpreting “the biblical text allegorically”; he hoped to 
reconcile his cosmogony with “the letter of the sacred text,” but “he ulti- 
mately abandoned” the effort (Discours, 379ff., 383). Furthermore, in his ear- 
lier writing, Le Monde (suppressed by Descartes because of Galileo’s con- 
demnation), at a point that is parallel to Discourse 5, he presents his scientific 
cosmogony as “a fable, through which | hope that the truth will not fail to ap- 
pear sufficiently, and that it will not be less agreeable to see than if I exposed 
it completely naked” (AT 11:31). 
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These cursory evidences of Descartes’s numerous borrowings from the an- 
cient practice of using “poetic” rhetoric as 2 way of presenting controversial 
views of received theology,° together with the signs of a carefully articulated 
“ascent” within the Olympica, compel us to consider the possibility that the 
work’s every feature, dream as well as interpretation, is consciously intended. 
The Olympica would then be a deliberate, “poetic” construction, whose 
meaning is disclosed only to careful study—even if it was occasioned by ac- 
tual dreams. Indeed, without such a supposition how could we account for the 
poetic title supplied only by the waking Descartes? 

Returning to the three comprehensive symbols of the third dream, the first 
to appear, the Dictionary, disappears after the introduction of the two pieces 
of poetry, and though it reappears it is then “no longer complete”; it is some- 
how depreciated by the entrance of poetry. In the sleeping interpretation it 
signifies “all the sciences gathered together,” and is thus inferior to poetry, 
which signifies “philosophy and wisdom joined together,” for Descartes does 
not equate these seemingly all-inclusive knowledges. Moreover, the sleeping 
interpretation proceeds.to stress the superiority of imagination to reason: the 
poetic use of words is their supreme use. The status given.the Dictionary in 
the sleeping interpretation disappears in the waking one, where it is not even 
mentioned. Its place is taken by the Est et Non, which signifies “the profane 
sciences.” . ' 

A kindred fate, however, befalls poetry, which is drastically revised in the 
waking view and is also replaced by the Est et Non. Since both Dictionary 
and Corpus poetarum imply the use of words or speech, and both yield to the 
Est et Non of Pythagoras, the pagan exponent of mathematical philosophy, we 
can legitimately conclude that words or speech as the element of knowledge 
will be replaced by the objects of mathematics. The Olympica is silent re- 
garding mathematics, but the conclusion drawn is the only one that accords 
with the suppression of the Dictionary and the emergence of the figure of 
Pythagoras. The significance of mathematics for Descartes in 1619 is amply 
corroborated by the Discourse account of that year, and by the opinions of 
historians regarding the meaning of the “miraculous science” referred to in 
the heading of the Olyimpica. 

The tension between poetry and “Pythagoras” begins in the dream proper. 
At the same moment his eye falls on the Quod iter? piece, the stranger pre- 
sents the Est et Non. The two pieces of verse, but also their protagonists, the 
dreaming Descartes and what we may call the Pythagorean stranger, become 
rivals, The stranger urges attention to Est et Non, Descartes to the claims of 
Quod vitae sectabor iter? To Descartes the Quod iter? piece, the poetic ques- 
‘tion, is “still more beautiful” than the phrase that separates and divides. The 
stranger poses questions, just as Est et Non implies alternatives, and the 
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dreaming Descartes attempts but fails to answer the questions. The stranger 
asks where the “collection of poets” came from; Descartes knows its “order 
and arrangement” but not its origin. The dreaming Descartes cannot find the 
Est et Non piece, or is diverted by the small engraved portraits. He knows that 
it was written by Ausonius, but not that it was inspired by Pythagoras. He 
does not mention Pythagoras in the dream or in the sleeping interpretation. To 
him, the Est et Non is poetry, and he is ignorant of its philosophic source. Ac- 
cordingly, the sleeping interpretation is silent regarding the Est et Non as well 
as the Pythagorean stranger. The only human named in the dream is a poet, 
Ausonius; the only human named at any time by the waking Descartes is a 
philosopher, Pythagoras. Poetry is linked with dreaming and sleep, philoso- 
phy with awakeness. Only the waking Descartes will see that in the Est et Non 
lies the way to answer the Quod iter? question. 

The significance of Pythagoras is confirmed by turning to the /dyllia of Au- 
sonius, to which Descartes has referred. The Quod vitae sectabor iter?, which 
has. primacy for the sleeping Descartes, is the opening question of the 15th 
Idyllium, entitled “On the Uncertainty of Choosing a [way of] Life —from the 
Greek of Pythagoras.” The Est et Non, which is primary for the waking 
Descartes, is the first phrase of the 17th /dyllium, entitled “The Pythagorean 
“Yes and No.” Moreover, the intervening 16th /dyllium bears the title “On the 
Good Man— Pythagorean Declaration.” Only these three of the whole of Au- 
sonius’s /dyllia refer to Pythagoras in the title; apart from these three, the only 
allusion to Pythagoras may refer to the center /dy/lium of this group.’ Hence 
the two pieces of verse Descartes quotes in the third dream point to the first 
` and last [dyllia of, or mark off, the exclusively Pythagorean subsection. Any 
hesitation about including the middle 16th /ďdyllium is removed by its theme: 
it treats of the reflection a “good and wise man” makes concerning his deeds 
at the end of each day before enjoying a “sweet sleep.” 

The amazing fashion in which the two quoted pieces of verse silently en- 
close the 16th, which states Descartes’s own problem, requires us to examine 
the Pythagorean /dy//ia more carefully. The movement from the 15th to the 17th 
parallels that of the dreams, from the fearful to the calm. In the 15th the open- 
ing question (Quod vitae sectabor iter?) is followed by a roster of the mis- 
eries of man, and the extreme of misery is found not at the end but in the mid- 
dle: the gods have unjustly given to miserable man the gift of immortality — 
unjustly because it promises only their immortal misery. Belief in gods does 
not entail belief in the benevolence of gods, not even of Jupiter; malevolent 
gods jeopardize the happiness of man. Suggestive as these details are of the 
“evil spirit” of Descartes, we cannot of course be certain that he meant to al- 
lude to them. The opening Quod iter? question of the 15th /dyllium finds no 
answer therein, unless we consider death the answer supplied by its conclud- 
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ing “most excellent maxim”: “for man it is good not to be born, or born, 
speedily to possess death.” In any event the middle of the /dyilium contradicts. 
its conclusion, for death is no escape from misery if man is condemned to an 
immortality of misery. This /cyllium supplies, however, a “poetic” answer to 
a Pythagorean question: we may reasonably suppose Ausonius to have known 
that the source of the “most excellent maxim” is Greek tragedy. 

In the 1 6th /dyllium the poetic or tragic answer is replaced by a philosophic 
answer, and misery vanishes. Its theme is “the good and wise man,” of whom 
a god, Apollo, is the example, who rejects the opinion of the great and the vul- 
gar; he rejects the tragic view of life altogether. Apollo examines himself and 
all things; he philosophizes, calming his soul, in the most human manner ` 
(“not closing his eyes in sweet sleep before he has meditated on all the acts 
of the long day”)—just as Descartes does after the middle dream. (Descartes 
later used “Apollo” to signify clarity.)* 

In the 17th /dyllium the Est et Non of the Pythagoreans, implying affirma- 
tion and denial—the conversation and dispute required for the discovery of 
truth and falsity—is the source of the “dialectical hubbub of the wise.” Thus 
Ausonius’s Pythagorean subsection “ascends” from the question of man’s 
right life (15th) to goodness understood as self-knowledge (16th) to dialecti- 
cal inquiry into the truth of all things (1.7th). The “ascent” is mirrored in the 
titles: that of the 15th is given wholly in Latin despite its content (“from the 
Greek of Pythagoras”); that of the 16th is partly in Latin and partly in Greek; 
and that of the 17th is wholly in Greek. But Ausonius appears to mock the 
wise in his ironic imitation of dialectic, in the 17th. Punning on dies, he 
writes: “Is it clear [dies]? It is day [dies]! He seems to prefer the literal or, 
rather, sensible “day” to the clarity of philosophic dialectic. 

As for Ausonius’s ultimate intention, we must limit ourselves here to not- 
ing that, according to Bayle, it cannot be established without paying due at- 
tention to the “disgraces and persecution” to which “paganism” — and there- 
fore Pythagoreanism—was exposed in his day.” And since we cannot be 
sure to what extent Descartes wished to draw our attention to the details of 
the /dyllia, let us return to the safer terrain of the Olympica. The massive 
import of his references to the poetry of Ausonius is simply Pythagoras and 
philosophy. 

The sleeping Descartes who is unaware of “Pythagoras” can praise poetry 
at the expense of reason—can indeed offer perhaps the highest praise be- 
stowed on poetry by a philosopher. Yet it is a sleeping eulogy, and hence we 
cannot follow Gilson in drawing a contrast between this 1619 eulogy and the 
1637 depreciation of poetry in the Discourse (Discours, 7, and Gilson’s com- 
mentary thereto, 124). The presence of a sleeping interpretation was sufficient 
to awaken the curiosity of Baillet (“what is remarkable”). The nondreaming 
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but sleeping Descartes doubts—for the first time explicitly —whether he had 
seen “dream” or “vision”; the waking Descartes will confirm the judgment 
that it was indeed “dream.” But the sleeping Descartes does not distinguish or 
separate, or not immediately, sleeping and waking. Only later, after the eu- 
logy of poetry and immediately after he has understood the Quod iter? piece 
to mean “the good counsei of a wise person” (presumably the poet Ausonius), 
“or even moral theology,” does he doubt “whether he dreamed or meditated,” 
and, upon doubting, awaken. 

The sleeping Descartes refers to the superiority of “the poets” to “the 
philosophers” as “this marvel.” The marvel has two causes: “the divinity of 
enthusiasm” and “the force of imagination,” which produces “the seeds of 
wisdom” in poetry “with much more facility, and even much more brilliance, 
than reason can do in the philosophers.” The poets thereby are “full of sen- 
tences more grave, more sensible, and better expressed” than those of the 
philosophers. Both poets and philosophers supply “sentences”: their knowl- 
edge is verbal, and hence both are dependent on the Dictionary. But the po- 
etic use of words is superior to their philosophic use. The poetic “seeds of 
wisdom” are separate and unconnected, like “sparks of fire” struck from 
“stones”: the origin of poetry is as marvelous as it is obscure. The “sparks of 
fire” seen after the second dream were illusory and were dispelled by “‘rea- 
sons taken from philosophy”; the “sparks” mentioned in this dream will be 
understood only upon waking —as part of the reinterpretation of poetry. 

However, a careful examination of this sleeping interpretation indicates 
why Descartes will revise his view of poetry in the third phase, the waking 
interpretation, which follows. The excellent poetic “sentences” are said to be 
found even in poets “who only play the fool”: the poet is merely the vehicle 
of random poetic fire. In fact, his “seeds of wisdom” are “found in the minds 
of all men, like sparks of fire in stones.” His wisdom is thus unwitting, for it 
is interspersed with foolishness; it is unrelated to his quality as poet, for as 
poet he may be inferior. Interspersal of wisdom and foolishness means that 
the wisdom of the poets does not form a connected account. One thereby un- 
derstands how the Discourse can speak of poetry as “gift of mind” rather than 
“fruit of study,” and why Descartes says at its close that “I desire for iny 
judges” those “who join good sense with study” (Discours, 7,77). The oppo- 
sition of poetry and knowledge was made still more explicit by Descartes in 
a letter of 1649: poetry is the gift of a troubled mind, specifically of illness, 
and generally of “a strong agitation of the animal spirits,” which can, how- 
ever, be opposed by firmness of mind; hence Socrates desired to write poetry 
in prison as death approached (AT 5:281). Yet to the sleeping Descartes of the 
Olympica the Corpus poetarum signifies “philosophy and wisdom joined to- 
gether.” The sleeping account leaves this signification inexplicable, for it has 
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made wisdom the product of imagination and divine enthusiasm; more pre- 
cisely, it has separated “reason” from “wisdom.” 

The distinctness of the third phase, the waking interpretation, is serneueiat 
blurred because this account is presented as a continuation (“he awoke with- 
out emotion, and continued . . . on the same idea”). Yet Descartes now im- 
mediately reinterprets the Corpus poetarum as “revelation and enthusiasm”; 
and not poetry but only the Pythagorean Est et Non signifies “truth and fal- 
sity in the human knowledges and the profane sciences.” The bold coupling 
of revelation and enthusiasm, and the understanding of both as significations 
of poetry —of poetry written by mortals—has gone unremarked. 

It might be thought that this interpretation of the Corpus poetarum does not 
depart from the sleeping view of the Quod iter? piece as “moral theology.” 
(Incidentally, it is hardly possible to understand how a question alone can sig- 
nify morai theoiogy unless we believe that Descartes, by means of the Quod 
iter? , is pointing to the 15th /dyllium, and to the problem inherent in its the- 
ological view.) And it is true that in the waking view Descartes preserves the 
connection between poetry and theology, revelation, and divinity. But he now 
separates the divine from the “human knowledges.” Whereas the sleeping 
view understands poetry as a whole (the Corpus poetarum) as “philosophy 
and wisdom joined together,” the waking view separates poetry as a whole— 
and thereby that for which poetry now stands, revelation and enthusiasm as a 
whole— from human knowledge. Similarly, in the Discourse, “revealed truths 

. are above our intelligence” (Discours, 8), and are therefore separate from 
human knowledge. Yet the Discourse, as well as other Cartesian writings, 
presents what has been called by scholars, though never by Descartes,!° a 
“theology” or a “rational theology,” whereas the Olympica by no sign or 
statement suggests the possibility of “rational theology.” 

The separation of poetry from human knowledge coincides with, if it is not 
indeed a result of, the rise to primacy of Est et Non, “truth and falsity,” or 
clear distinctions. We may suppose that by “revelation and enthusiasm” 
Descartes means two things. He does not, however, add “joined together’ as 
he does with “philosophy and wisdom”; one thing, poetry, stands for both, 
and Descartes can speak of “the divinity of enthusiasm” in accordance with 
the etymological roots of “enthusiasm.” The “enthusiasm” of the phrase “rev- 
elation and enthusiasm” is one of two species in the Olympica. It cannot be 
identified with the enthusiasm of scientific discovery, mentioned in the orig- 
inal Latin heading of the Olympica. Of the former he says “he did not despair 
to see himself favored”; he has not as yet received “revelation and enthusi- 
asm,” nor is it said to be received in the Olympica writing. Descartes’s treat- 
ment of “revelation and eqtiusiasin? is thus consistent with the more exten- 
sive ones of Locke and Leibniz." 
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The distinction between “poetic” enthusiasm and the enthusiasm of science 
can only partly be clarified within the Olympica. That between poetry and 
philosophy —the new philosophy whose model is mathematics—turns on 
their diverse relations to imagination and reason. The kinship between poetry 
and dreaming lies in their common use of imagination separate from reason. 
Hence sleep, in which reason is quiescent, can be Descartes’s “poetic” 
metaphor for poetry. The first dream begins with “his imagination was 
struck”; it concludes with “he awoke on this imagination.” In the final dream, 
in which poetry is an explicit theme, the images appear and disappear as if by 
magic; the dream is interpreted before the images “effaced themselves from 
his imagination.” In the second dream the piercing sound is immediately sup- 
plied an image (thunder) by the sleeping Descartes. During sleep the imagi- 
nation, or more precisely the body, predominates. In the first dream Descartes 
slept on his left side, in the second probably on his right, but as regards the 
calm dream we have no indication of the side. Since he gazes about the cham- 
ber during his optical experiment immediately preceding that final dream, he 
may then be on his back; in any event the body is subordinate but not absent. 
The “sparks of fire” of the second dream were caused by his bodily state dur- 
ing the process of awakening; those of the third dream belong to the sleeping . 
interpretation. These latter poetic “sparks of fire” are products of the imagi- 
nation; they remain therefore in the domain of the bodily. 

Descartes later wrote that “the imagination . . . is no other thing but a cer- 
tain application of the faculty which knows to the body which is intimately 
present to it” (AT 9-1:57). There is no doubt that this distinction raises the fa- 
miliar problem of Descartes’s “dualism.” Yet Descartes, from the Regulae 
through the published writings, asserts the autonomy and separateness of the 
essential activity of “the faculty which knows” (the intellectus purus) from 
dependence on the presence of images (phantasmata) or activity of imagina- 
tion. Precisely on this point he opposed the Aristotelian doctrine of abstrac- 
tion.!? It is the distinguishing capacity of reason, signified by the Est et Non, 
possible only in awakeness, which is peculiarly impossible to imagination or 
in sleep. In sleep the imagination did not distinguish between wisdom, poetry, 
and “moral theology”; awake the Est et Non separates the latter two from hu- 
man knowledge. 

Just as the wax of Meditations 2, and figure or body in general, are not 
knowable by means of imagination, but only by reason independently of it 
and all images, so “this power of imagining which is in me, insofar as it dif- 
fers from the power of conception, is in no part necessary to my nature or to 
my essence, that is to say, to the essence of my mind” (AT 9-1:58). Descartes 
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claims thereby to assert a new view of human identity, the ego whose think- 
ing is purified of everything “poetic” or imaginative. His mature view is al- 
ready implicit in the Olympica. Moreover, when we realize that the images 
struck from “stones” are themselves words—the “seeds of wisdom” of the 
poetic sentences— we see that he has here already at least adumbrated his 
dual charge against poetry and the “poetic” philosophic tradition. He charges 
them with failure to liberate thought from its customary dependence on words 
or speech (including opinion) and on imagination or the body (compare es- 
pecially Principles 1.7\—74). 

By the movement from the pagan poet Ausonius to the pagan philosopher 
Pythagoras we arrive at the only possible explanation of the pagan title: the 
Olympica is a pagan ascent. The waking interpretation, however, culminates 
not in Pythagoras but in the truth of Pythagoras, or “the Spirit of Truth,” 
which is not pagan but universai. Paganism as a belief in the Olympian deities 
was a particular form of piety; the ascent goes beyond the title and beyond all 
piety. Nowhere in the Olympica is “the Spirit of Truth” related to “revelation 
and enthusiasm” or any deity. In turning now to its reinterpretation of the 
fearful dreams we would only obscure the true “peak” of the Olympica if we 
made the descent without retaining the distinction Descartes has drawn be- 
tween human knowledge and everything “poetic.” 


“This last dream, which contained nothing which was not most sweet and most 
agreeable, signified the future according to him; and was only that which should 
occur to him during the rest of his life. But he took the two preceding ones for 
threatening warnings concerning his past life, which could not have been as in- 
nocent before God as before men. And he believed that this was the reason for 
the terror and the fright with which these two dreams were accompanied. The 
melon, of which someone wished to make him a present in the first dream, sig- 
nified, he said, the charms of solitude, but presented by purely human solicita- 
tions. The wind which pushed him toward the church of the college, when he 
was having difficulty on the right side, was nothing but the evil spirit which tried 
to throw him by force into a place where it was his purpose to go voluntarily. 

“[In margin: | was driven by an evil spirit to the temple (A malo Spiritu ad 
templum propellebar).] 

“That is why God did not permit him to advance further, and let him be car- 
ried off, even into a holy place, by a spirit that he had not sent: although he was 
very persuaded that it had been the Spirit of God who had made him take the 
first steps toward that church. The fear by which he was stricken in the second 
dream indicated, in his opinion, his conscience [syndérése|, that is to say. the re- 
morse of his conscience [conscience] concerning the sins that he could have 
committed during the course of his life up to then. The clap of thunder [foudre] 
that he had heard was the signal of the.Spirit of Truth which descended on him 
to possess him. l 
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“This last imagination assuredly contained something of enthusiasm; and it 
disposes us easily to believe that M. Descartes had drunk that night, before go- 
ing to bed. Indeed it was the eve of St. Martin, the evening when one custcmar- 
ily makes a debauch wherever one is, as in France. But he assures us that he had 
passed the evening and the whole day in great sobriety, and that it had been three 
whole months since he had drunk wine. He adds that the Spirit [Génie] who ex- 
cited in him the enthusiasm with which he had felt his brain heated for several 
days had predicted these dreams before he lay down on his bed, and that the hu- 
man mind had no part in them. 

“However this may be, the impression which remained to him from these ag- 
itations caused him to make various reflections the next day on the course that 
he ought to take. The perplexity in which he found himself caused him to turn 
to God in order to ask that he make known his will, to clarify it, and to conduct 
him in the search for truth. Afterward he addressed himself to the Holy Virgin, 
to commend this matter to her, which he judged the most important of his life. 
And in order to interest the most blessed Mother of God in the most urgent man- 
ner, he took the occasion of the voyage that he contemplated making into Italy 
in a few days, to form the vow of a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Loretto. [In mar- 
gin: OLYMPIC. CARTES., as above].” 


This concluding section of the Olympica comprises: the contrast between 
the “future” promised by the third dream and the fearful character of the pre- 
ceding ones; reinterpretation of the first dream; reinterpretation of the second 
dream; remarks on the occasion of the dreams and their prophecy, by 
Descartes’s own “Spirit”; and the vow to make a pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
Loretto. The problem of the conclusion is the relation of “the Spirit of Truth,” 
and its prophetic promise of “the treasures of all the sciences,” to the “evil 
spirit,” “God,” and “the Spirit of God” whom Descartes considers upon re- 
turning to the fearful dreams. After clarifying this relation we can approach 
Descartes’s own prophetic “Spirit.” 


5 


From the “peak” of the third dream Descartes descends to reconsider the earlier 
nightmares. The first dreams he regards as God’s warnings regarding his past 
life; the final dream, which contained only the “most sweet and most agreeable,” 
indicated the future. Hence the future will be free from God’s threatening warn- 
ings and their fear and terror. How is this to be possible? The whole meaning of 
the Olympica turns on the manner in which we answer this question. 

We may answer that Descartes’s life must be free of sin, or at least such 
sins as would call forth God’s warnings. This, however, is imprecise. 
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Descartes’s life must be free of such sins as are known to him; after the first 
dream he left it indeterminate whether the “men” to whom his past life was 
“irreproachable” included himself. Strictly, Descartes must know that his fu- 
ture life will contain no sins so secret as to be known only to God. And this 
is impossible, since God knows men’s hearts infinitely better than do men 
themselves, or, more exactly, since God knows the human heart in a way un- 
known to man himself. It would be possible, however, on the assumption that 
Descartes excludes knowledge of theology or divinity from that human 
knowledge which suffices to secure his future calm. This assumption is 
doubtless contradicted by the “rational theology” of the published writings. 
But the Olympica has already excluded poetry and what it signifies, “reveia- 
tion and enthusiasm,” from human knowledge, and never implies the possi- 
bility of “rational theology.” 

Moreover, just as the waking interpretation of the third dream culminates 
in “the human knowledges and the profane sciences,” so now the melon of 
the first dream is interpreted as “the charms of solitude, but presented by 
purely human solicitations.”!* The supreme charms of solitude, “the solitude 
of his poêle” in Baillet’s phrase (AT 10:187), or of the poêle of Discourse 2, 
were the charms of the quest for knowledge, or philosophy. “If, among the 
purely human occupations of men, there is some one which is solidly good 
and important, | dare to believe that it is that which I have chosen” (Discours, 
3). It should go without saying that the choice of a “purely human” occupa- 
tion, when that occupation is philosophy, is dependent only on knowledge 
that is accessible to man as man. 

The Olympica has paused in its “descent” to allude by means of the melon 
to the “purely human” character of philosophy, in agreement with the meaning 
of “Pythagoras.” It can do so only by treating the events of the first dream in 
inverse order. It now reverts from the melon and the stranger, with which the 
dream culminates, to the earlier “violent wind” and the “evil spirit,” apparently 
losing sight of philosophy as well as calm. The “evil spirit,” now become “the 
wind which pushed him toward the church of the college,” tried “to throw him 
by force into a place where it was his purpose to go voluntarily.” The evil spirit 
that entered the Olympica in the interpretation of the first dream as the myste- 
rious cause of a bodily pain has now migrated into the dream proper. 

To grasp the new interpretation we must compare the details of the dream 
as first recounted with what is now said of it. In the discrepancy between the 
two accounts lies the clue to the first dream. In the new version “it was his 
purpose to go voluntarily” into the church; in the earlier account he was 
“walking up the street,” trying “to advance to the place where he wished to 
go,” a place that is in no wise identified as the church. Only after he is “fright- 
ened” by “certain phantoms” and blown about by the “violent wind” does he 
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seek first the college and then the church of the college. Hence only in the 
predicament caused above all by the violent wind, that is, the evil spirit, does 
he “voluntarily” seek the church. (Descartes’s “irrational” identification of a 
fearful wind with a fearful deity has a precedent if not a model in Lucretius’s 
account of the origin of belief in gods: De rerum natura 5.1126—|232.) 

The hostility of the evil spirit to Descartes’s advance “to the place where 
he wished to go” is matched by its opposition to civility. Turning to a man 
of his acquaintance, “to be civil,” Descartes “was repelled with violence by 
the wind that blew against the church.” Conversely, civility or friendship 
enables one to withstand the evil spirit, for the stranger who speaks in 
“civil and obliging terms” and the friends who converse with him are un- 
affected by the wind. (In the 15th /dyllium Ausonius speaks of the friend- 
ship of the Pythagorean sect while indicating its vulnerability: the 
Pythagoreans perish for the crime of friendship.) The stranger and his 
. friends are inside the college but outside the church, for whose refuge they 

have no need. The stranger’s remark points Descartes to “Monsieur N.” 
and a melon, not to the church. The stranger of the first dream would seem 
then to anticipate the “Pythagorean stranger” of the third: the first stranger 
is unperturbed by the evil spirit that drives Descartes to the church, while 
the second directs his attention to Est et Non, which signifies a truth dis- 
tinct from revelation. 

We now consider the relations of “the evil spirit,” “God,” and “the Spirit of 
God.” The “wind,” or the evil spirit, keeps Descartes from being able to “ad- 
vance to the place where he wished to go,” as the phantoins have previously 
done, whereas in the reinterpretation “God did not permit him to advance fur- 
ther.” Since the action of God and the evil spirit is one and the same, we may 
be tempted to the remarkable inference that they are identical. Moreover, “the 
Spirit of God” raises a similar question: “I was driven by an evil spirit to the 
temple,” but it was “the Spirit of God” that “made him take the first steps to- 

_ ward that church.” “The first steps” toward the church, as distinct from his 
original motion “to the place where he wished to go,” are the immediate re- 
sult of the action of the violent wind. This identity of actions makes it appear 
that the three superhuman agents or persons are in fact one. God “let him be 
carried off, even into a holy place, by a spirit that he had not sent.” The spirit 
whom God had not sent can scarcely be “the Spirit of God,” and thus the 
identity of the three superhuman agents or persons is questionable; but it is 
beyond doubt an evil spirit whose actions are controlled by God. In this cryp- 
tic manner Descartes poses, but does not offer an explicit discussion of, the 
timeless question of the relation of evil and omnipotence. But by leaving his 
reflection at this stage he makes clear why he nowhere indicates that future 
calm will be attained in and through “the church.” 
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The difficulty of regarding the Olympica as a faithful account of actual 
dreams has now become insurmountable unless we suppose that God, by con- 
trolling the images of the dreams, sought, according to Descartes, to control 
as well the interpretations, which alone give them meaning; but that he some- 
how neglected to control the images of the upright stranger and the melon, 
which divert Descartes from “the church.” 

The new account now offered of the second dream supports our earlier 
view of its movement from fear to calm. The fright of the second dream “‘in- 
dicated, in his opinion, his conscience [syndérése], that is to say, the remorse 
of his conscience [conscience].” The cause of remorse is “sins,” just as they 
were the cause of the fears of the first dream. Only now does Descartes make 
it clear that he doubts whether he had sinned according to his own knowledge 
(“the sins that he could have committed”). Once more the issue concerns the 
belief in a divine power who knows such possibie secret sins as are not known 
with certainty by Descartes himself, or a belief which denies that one’s future 
calm is within the power of human knowledge. As observed above, to under- 
stand the movement to calm we must conjoin the cause of fear that is named 
only in the new account, namely conscience, with the recourse to philosophy, 
mentioned only in the first account. 

The “clap of thunder” (foudre) is the signal for “the Spirit of Truth”: it is 
not a foudre du ciel in the sense of divine punishment. Nor is “the Spirit of 
Truth” the same as “conscience,” which nowhere is said to indicate “the fu- 
ture.” The “Spirit of Truth” appears twice in the Olympica, first (according to 
the reinterpretation) in the aftermath of the second dream, at the moment of, 
or just prior to, the turning to “reasons taken from philosophy,” and again in 
the waking interpretation of the third dream, at the culmination of the ascent 
via the pagan poet and the pagan philosopher. It is never connected with a su- 
perhuman being. 

We may turn to the Discourse to confirm this view of Descartes’s rejection 
of conscience, as well as for a view of vows that bears on “the vow of a pil- 
grimage to Our Lady of Loretto.” It will be recalled that Discourse 2-3 is 
Descartes’s only published account, unmediated by a biographer, of his opin- 
ions at the time of the Olympica writing. In Discourse | Descartes, having 
sought “a clear and assured knowledge of all that is useful to life,” had con- 
cluded, with regard to his studies, that there was “no doctrine in the world 
such as I had been made previously to hope for” (Discours, 4-5). Accord- 
ingly, in Discourse 2 he takes “the unaided resolution to divest himself of all 
the opinions that had been received previously in his belief’ (Discours, 15). 
His purpose compels him, in the first provisional moral rule, to regard “as ex- 
cessive all the promises by which one curtails anything of one’s liberty” (Dis- 
cours, 23-24). Among such excessive promises he includes the “vows” that 
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remedy “the inconstancy of weak minds.” His “resolution” will deliver him 
from “all the repentance and remorse which customarily agitate the con- 
- sciences of these weak and wavering minds” (Discours, 24-25). By his “‘res- 
olution,” therefore, Descartes dispenses utterly with the necessity of repen- 
tance. It goes without saying that this view has no precedent in the Christian 
tradition. 

Descartes reserved his thematic treatment of the specific human type of 
“weak minds,” and therewith of “conscience,” to his last publication, the Pas- 
sions of the Soul. But given the Discourse account of his view of vows in 
1619, and the absence of any proof of an actual pilgrimage, the assertion 
of the vow to journey to Loretto will be decisive only for those who select 
statements from the Olympica without considering each one in the light of 
the whole. Even a proof of the pilgrimage would not establish his piety, for the 
necessity of prudent speech that Descartes mentions in Discourse 3—‘“in 
the corruption of our morals there are few men who wish to say all that they 
believe” (Discours, 23)—clearly applies equally, or even more, to action. 

Among the Olympica’s superhuman panoply, the “Spirit” (le Génie) of 
Descartes, who “had predicted these dreams before he lay down on his bed,” 
would seem least deserving of serious consideration, but one or two observa- 
tions may be made. This “Spirit” is dissociated from the affiliations of “the 
evil spirit.” No relation with “God” is suggested in any way. Regarded posi- 
tively, it resembles “the Spirit of Truth” insofar as it predicts future dreams, 
just as the latter opened to him the treasures of the sciences in a dream that 
“signified the future.” This predictive capacity alone would remind us of 
Socrates’ daimonion (see especially Theages 128Dff.), or génie as Descartes 
termed it. Socrates’ génie was as distinguishable from the Olympian gods as 
Descartes’s “Spirit” is unrelated to all other superhuman beings of the 
Olympica. 

This parallel is not unduly “speculative.” Toward the end of his life, ac- 
cording to Baillet, Descartes wrote a treatise De deo Socratis, which has been 
lost (Vie de Descartes 2.408). However. in a letter of 1646 he identified his 
belief that “interior joy has some secret force to render Fortune more favor- 
able” with Socrates’ belief in his génie: “What one commonly calls the génie 
of Socrates was doubtless nothing but that he was accustomed to follow his 
interior inclinations, and thought that the outcome of what he undertook 
would be happy when he has some secret sentiment of gaiety, and, on the con- 
trary, that it would be unfortunate when he was sad” (AT 5:529). In under- 
standing Socrates’ divine sign as a natural inclination, Descartes was perhaps 
following a favored author, Montaigne, who also specified, however, that nat- 
ural inclination was to be “well purified and prepared by continual exercise 
of wisdom and virtue” (Essays 1.11). 
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Descartes’s 1646 view of Socrates’ génie has in common with his “Spirit” 
in the Olympica its detachment from “conscience.” True, the 1646 view ap- 
pears to offer no basis for the Olympica statement that “the human mind had 
no part” in the dreams predicted by “the Spirit.” But this superhuman or, 
strictly, nonhuman activity is not said to be supernatural. And his view of 
1646, because it related the génie to “Fortune,” which was for him superhu- 
man or nonhuman but not supernatural, would be shocking, Descartes real- 
ized, to “weak minds”: “I would not wish to write this to persons who had 
weak minds, for fear of leading them into some superstition.” Parts of life are 
ruled by “Fortune,” as was asserted by Descartes in the same letter: “Con- 
cerning the important actions of life, when they are encountered in such a 
doubtful form that prudence cannot instruct what one should do, it seems to 
me one has good reason to follow the counsel of one’s génie.” Adoption of 
such an explanation for Descartes’s “Spirit” in the Olympica does not, how- 
ever, require us to exclude an element of ironic exaggeration, similar to that 
of Socrates’ references to his daimonion. l 
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The conclusions to be drawn, “as through a glass, darkly,” from Baillet’s sum- 
mary of the Olympica furnish an indispensable insight into the earliest phase 
of Descartes’s “rationalism.” As contrasted with the published writings, the 
Olympica is characterized by the absence of a “rational theology” and the 
presence of a visible relation between a finite “evil spirit” and God. These re- 
lated if not inseparable features are derivative from its deepest trait, the prac- 
tical quest of the young Descartes—or at any rate the protagonist of his 
Olympica—for rational assurance of tranquility. This quest may be called that 
“pagan” or Stoic element of the Olympica that Descartes found impossible to 
reconcile with traditional biblical theology. 

It is clear that he equally failed to reconcile the evil of the “evil spirit” 
with the goodness and omnipotence of God. The peculiar literary form of the 
Olympica is partly designed to indicate as well as to obscure the most het- 
erodox acknowledgment of his failure. No doubt this failure appeared to 
Descartes as that “awakeness” or emancipation from the bondage of “ancient 
opinions” for which the sleeping slave struggles at the end of the first Med- 
itation. 

Only by diligent application to its “poetic” rhetoric does the Olympica be- 
come intelligible. That it does not represent merely an early and superseded 
stage of Descartes’s thought is indicated by those doctrines it has in common 
with the published writings—especially as regards “conscience.” Far from 
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being the writing in which Descartes claims a divine inspiration for his phi- 
losophy, the Olympica, as distinct from the published writings, which present 
a “rational theology,” clearly distinguishes between rational knowledge and 
all theology. It could thereby be regarded as even more “rationalist” than the 
traditional interpretation of Descartes. 

The later “rational theology” is evidence that Descartes was dissatisfied 
with his early conclusions, or with their rhetorical presentation, or both. Yet 
it was the same problem of divine omnipotence, which finds no solution in 
the Olympica, that led, as the most illuminating of Gilson’s Cartesian works 
has shown, to Descartes’s “perhaps most original,” most heterodox, and most 
dissimulated theological doctrine of the divine creation of eternal ideas."4 A 
separate study would be required to examine the connection between the 
emergence of this doctrine and the transformation of the finite “evil spirit” of 


the Olyninica into the omnipotent one of the Meditations 
tne Clynipica unto the omnipotent one of the Medifanons. 
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Descartes’s Discourse on Method 


The Discourse on Method is a very famous book, but it is also quite unsatis- 
factory. It is, of course, not a book in one sense but an introduction to a vol- 
ume that contains, in addition, three other writings—three scientific writ- 
ings—the Dioptrics, the Geometry, and the Meteors. Now why is this book 
so widely read, as widely read perhaps as any philosophical book? Its appeal 
seems to be, first, that it is autobiography. It is rare for a philosopher pre- 
sumably concerned with the universal, the timeless, to spend so much time 
telling us the particular details of his own life. Autobiographies are written by — 
statesmen or by movie actresses or shall we say by retired surgeons, but very 
rarely by philosophers, that is, until modern philosophy —that is, beginning 
with Descartes. After Descartes we have of course Vico; we have something 
that looks like autobiography, called the Confessions of Rousseau. Descartes 
seems to establish a genre. Now we catch on to the trick of Descartes’s book 
fairly quickly. The stages of his life are not only correlated with, but in fact 
identical with, parts of his philosophic system. This means that we acquire the 
whole of Descartes’s philosophy in an effortless but very unsatisfactory way. 
Nothing in this book is really thought through or at least carefully and ade- 
quately reasoned through. And so we are left to wonder what Descartes had 
in mind when he wrote the system as the story of his life. 

A glance at the table of contents tells us where to look to answer this ques- 
tion. In the sixth and last part, Descartes says that the author will supply the 
reasons that caused him to write; and so as a kind of timesaver, I shall turn di- 
rectly to the last part of the Discourse. It begins very quietly and soberly. He 
was about to publish a treatise when he heard that a certain opinion in physics 
had been condemned by an authority, and he grants that authority a certain 
place. He does not name the person that was condemned or the book that was 
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condemned or the authorities that condemned them. The reticence is hollow 
because everyone at that time would know that the author of that book was 
Galileo, that the condemned doctrine was Copernicanism, and that the au- ` 
thority that condemned it was the Holy Office, more often referred to as the 
Inquisition. He doesn’t have to spell that out because his readers already 
know it. He says that this book, so far as he could tell prior to the condemna- 
tion, as far as his reason could tell him, was not harmful to church or to state. 
Reason, that is, is no guide to what you can publish. So he suppressed the 
book. That’s my first point: we must note the theological-political situation 
after the condemnation of Galileo. This is the “hermeneutic situation” of the 
Discourse on Method. i ov 

The condemnation of opinions advanced by philosophers is nothing new. 
The new thing follows, and this is my second point. Descartes does not in fact 
really say that he wishes to argue that there ought to be freedom of speech or 
that Galileo should be allowed to publish that book. He does not offer the kind 
of argument for the freedom of publication that we in the twentieth century 
somehow automatically read in. No, the new thing is that the situation is in- 
tolerable for a second and different reason that now enters the scene. The new 
thing Descartes has discovered on the basis of his physics, rather by chance— 
we have to keep our eye on that—is this: suddenly after completing his phi- 
osophy, but especially his physics, he discovers the possibility that philoso- 
phy no longer needs to be theoretical, which means no longer concerned with 
knowledge of first principles of the whole sought for their own sake. That 
whole tradition of “speculative philosophy” may now be laid aside in favor of. 
“practical philosophy.” And it is here that he introduces that memorable praise 
of practical philosophy: it will make us humans the “masters and owners of na- 
ture.” He now argues in detail why. this will be of immense potential benefit to 
all mankind, in three fundamental ways. It will produce, first, an infinity of in- 
ventions that will satisfy our physical needs; second, it will produce a gen- 
uinely scientific medicine, a medicine that will produce health, “the first good 
and the foundation of all other goods of this life”; third, it will lead to a kind 
of new practical wisdom, based somehow on this peculiar science, medicine — 
peculiar, because the medicine is not what we normally think of as medicine 
but a science of the acute dependence of the mind on the body. 

Now, the third reason why Descartes publishes arises from the first two. 
Since the public or humanity is to benefit from this project, Descartes turns 
to the public to support his project, which means not only the public but also 
the rulers of the public. They must support the project, and thereby alter the 
theological-political situation after Galileo. Now we understand immediately 
from that why the first fact of the Discourse —its popular style—is absolutely 
crucial. But of course it is not the public but young philosophers and scien- 
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tists who will carry out and complete Descartes’s work. And no matter how 
popular the writing is, Descartes is emphatic that he has placed in the book 
quite enough for intelligent readers to take their bearings by and to carry on. 
his endeavor—he means in the Discourse together with the three scientific 
treatises that accompany it. Since the book must persuade the public and their 
rulers to alter the theological-political situation, but is also addressed to 
philosophers. and scientists, it is necessarily written on two planes. And we 
shall find abundant evidence of that. You could say that rhetorically the book 
has this double addressee, public and philosopher. If you think about it, it also 
has two opponents: first, the Church, which is sedulously distinguished from 
the secular political authorities in the context—the Church insofar as it is an 
obstacle to this project; and second, theoretical or speculative philosophy — 
mainly Aristotelianism. But one can combine those, of course: the name by 
which we join together those two great powers is “Scholasticism” or L'Ecole. 

With these first intimations of Descartes’s intentions in the Discourse, we 
are ready to start at the beginning. The first thesis in Part | is that good sense 
or reason is by nature equal in all men. Later on he will flatly contradict this. 
In Part 2 and at a still later point he will argue that some men are naturally 
much more stupid than others; for example, even the most stupid man can in- 
vent sign language. That is, the first thesis in the Discourse is an example of 
the use of deliberate contradiction. What is the point of this contradiction? We 
begin with the first thought, so familiar to us. Our good sense or reason is 
equal because everybody is satisfied with as much as he’s got. Notice that the 
beginning is quite pleasing: you don’t have to envy anybody. But of course, 
it’s also a fallacy. It’s an old French proverb that Descartes picked up in Mon- 
taigne. If you notice that it’s a fallacy, of course, you’re especially pleased, 
but this time with your own superiority. Everybody's pleased! It’s a very 
pleasant beginning. This is irony, in the most technical sense of the word, ad- 
dressing two different thoughts to two kinds of readers in one and the same 
sentence. Descartes in the first paragraph, in the one-sentence paragraph, 
gives us a little ABC “how to read me” lesson. 

But it actually goes on for five paragraphs, which you could call the proem 
to the book. It has an interesting movement—something like this: Paragraph 
1: All men are by nature equal. Paragraph 2: I, however, am inferior to other 
men in certain perfections of mind, imagination, memory, and so on. Para- 
graph 3: I was lucky; I happened to find a method that made me a philoso- 
pher and superior to other men. Paragraph 4: Maybe, however, I’m fooling 
myself—like a deluded alchemist who thought he discovered the philoso- 
phers’ stone. Therefore I will Jevel with you and simply tell you the story of 
my life. Paragraph 5: The story of my life, however, is a history, or if you pre- 
fer, a fable. Everybody, I hope, will thank me for my frankness, on the old 
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principle that everybody thinks an author means exactly what he understands 
in the author. But that Descartes intends the duality of level, of the Discourse 
as history and fable, becomes perfectly clear because shortly afterwards the 
terms “history” and “fable” come back in again. Generally speaking, fables 
simulate and histories dissimulate, and histories must be “read with discre- 
tion” —that is Descartes’s recipe for reading the Discourse. Putting this to- 
gether we ask: have we learned anything about the autobiographical charac- 
ter of the work? Yes. Autobiographic form is a device that dissimulates 
superiority. Descartes is able to speak on the plane of autobiography while at 
the same time indicating via that same autobiography a different level of 
teaching. This means that we often have to interpret this book on the public 
level before we find its arguments. We’ll come back to that in just a moment. 

The argument proper of the Discourse begins in the heart of Part 1 with 

Descartes’s critique of his college education. He starts with a goal: clear and 
assured knowledge useful for life. He claims that he was taught that goal by 
‘his Jesuit teachers. At the end of this college discussion, he reiterates that 
goal, only this time he calls it not clear and assured knowledge useful for life 
but useful for this life. He has left his Jesuit instructors behind in one decisive 
respect. This principle, call it certainty for the sake of utility, in this life, is the 
first principle of Descartes’s methodology. In reading this book, we have to 
distinguish between the methed—the four rules that we find in Part 2— and 
the methodology, the more general guiding principles out of which comes the 
method proper. The whole book is Discourse on Method, that is, logos on 
method, that is, methodology. The word is a nineteenth-century word but the 
thought is Descartes’s. The methodology will come down to a smal] number 
of guiding principles. In the particulars of his education only one thing, math- 
ematics, is certain and nothing is really useful, useful for life. Certainty is one 
thing, utility another. Do the two ever come together? Now, initially, 
Descartes surely leaves the impression that he seeks certain knowledge of the 
useful; thus, in that way, the two would be united. That would mean, for ex- 
ample, mathematical knowledge— knowledge as certain as mathematics — of 
the goals of human life. This he never attains, and, if we observe carefully, 
never really attempts. it is not really his notion that we can apply a doctrine 
of certainty in any of its forms, mathematical or methodical, to the question 
of the good. 

The quest for certainty is much more obtrusive in the book. It is spelled out 
through a series of steps: mathematical method, metaphysics (which is said to 
be even more certain than mathematics), and mathematical physics. It surely 
supplies premises or conditions for the other inquiry, which is about utility, as 
articulated into the knowledge of the goals of life or the goods of life. While 
certainty is always in the foreground, the other inquiry, into the good life, is 
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ultimately distinct. It is always based on experience, and it is never certain. 
That is, the more fundamental, that which supplies the direction, is always on 
the plane of the empirical. The certainty-utility distinction is the ancestor of 
the distinction familiar to us between facts and values, but this ancestry can 
be misleading, since Descartes never restricts knowledge to the certain. The 
ultimate guiding knowledge is always of the goal, the end, the useful, and it 
is never certain. The primary question is “what is the right life?” and in that 
respect Descartes is clearly in the Socratic tradition. In the Discourse, these 
themes are developed in alternation: the certainty of method in Part 2; Part 3, 
morality, which is uncertain; Parts 4 and 5, metaphysics and physics, which 
belong in the sphere of certainty; and finally, utility —that means the end, that 
means the uncertain again—returns in Part 6. 

The sphere of certainty is a program that has to be developed. But the util- 
ity or the good has to be discussed immediately. Otherwise Descartes does not 
know where he is going. But where is this initial reflection on the useful or 
good? The answer is conveyed through the particulars of his autobiography 
plus certain general remarks, for example, about ancient morals. He gives us 
the basis for this principle of interpretation by the following argument: He 
was studying in one of the best schools in Europe. Europe in his century was 
.as flourishing and fertile in great minds as in any previous time. He was 
judged by others to be the equa! of his fellow students and thought so him- 
self, and the students were destined to replace the masters. That means that he 
is the equal of any man that ever lived in the tradition, in philosophy, theol- 
ogy, liberal arts, and so on. He has elevated himself by the argument to the 
position where he can claim that his particular judgment is worthy of consid- 
eration as a general verdict upon the tradition of arts and letters, which means 
the whole tradition of learning including philosophy and theology. Every par- 
ticular biographical detail, then, has potential general meaning, and we have 
to enucleate this general meaning often out of particular facts. 

In Part 1, the reflection on the good leads to this general view, if we put to- 
gether some of these details: Our reason, human reason, is exclusively in the 
_ service of our own interests or subordinate to the passions or the desires. And 
the desires do not include a particular desire to know, to know for its own 
sake. I call this the natural egoism of reason. Initially, as you recall from the 
very first paragraph, the stress is on how egoism distorts our reason: good 
sense is equal because each man is satisfied with as much as he has, because 
each man’s ego thinks as well as possible of itself. Ego distorts reason. But at 
the end of Part 1, after Descartes’s travels, he says that he has learned—and 
this is obviously an empirical inference—that “the reason of each” (the 
phrase is identical in the first paragraph) is sound when it is concerned with 
what is immediately before one on those occasions when an error causes pain. 
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And it is sounder than the speculations of the men of letters. That is, it is 
sounder than those who are concerned, so they think or so they say, with 
knowledge for its own sake. That supposed concern is simply an attempt to 
be superior to “common sense”; it is vanity. We know from the later passage 
about “speculation,” and its rejection for the sake of mastery of nature, that it 
is one of Descartes’s key terms. The rejection of speculation or of speculative 
philosophy here is really on the plane of a general thesis about all men’s na- 
ture. This primary level of critique is on the plane of the human soul as such. 
Hence in the whole Discourse Descartes never says that there is a natural de- 
sire for knowledge, or that philosophy begins in wonder. In the decisive con- 
text for this issue (Discours 5, near the end), when he asks “what is man?” he 
first compares man to machines and then says that the same principles that 
distinguish man and machines apply equally to the difference between man 
and animals. It is in that context, where he says what man is, that he says what 
reason is. Reason is necessary and it is described as an instrument—a uni- 
versal instrument, but an instrument. That is the conclusion already prepared 
by the natural egoism of reason. Since reason serves the passions, and doesn’t 
naturally seek knowledge, it needs to be conducted. Hence the title of the 
book, Discourse on the Method for Conducting the Reason Well. Descartes 
goes on to add: and Seeking for Truth in the Sciences. The title’s duality mir- 
rors the utility-certainty duality that we were speaking of before. Thus, for 
Descartes it is the nature of the soul, which demands that reason be con- 
ducted, that leads up to the method proper. 

How does Descartes establish this proposition? If you deny natural egoism, 
then you talk about virtue as did the ancient writings on morals, lofty and 
splendid but built on sand, or without any real knowledge of how you acquire 
it. What is needed is the low and solid foundation for morality or virtue, 
namely, the foundation of natural egoism. Consider a second example. If you 
do pursue knowledge for its own sake, as had been claimed by the whole 
philosophic tradition, what is the result? Endless disputes without resolution, 
and nothing so strange or incredible that it hasn’t been maintained by some 
philosopher. And if the philosophers had found the truth or if they had been 
honestly in quest of it for its own sake, would they not have found it? This 
last argument is, of course, troublesome because it suggests that the truth 
must be essentially simple. If men had found it, they would have been able to 
convince each other and put an end to the dispute. But can the truth about the 
first principles of all things, of the whole, be essentially simple? There is an- 
other possibility, namely, that the truth which the philosophers sought, the 
truth of ultimate principles, is either unavailable or is unnecessary or both. 
The first principles may be replaced by methodology, and that is, in fact, what 
l shall be advancing as a reading of this book. 
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By the end of Part |, Descartes has advanced the notion that all men natu- 
rally pursue their own good, although some men naturally have more reason 
than others. So Descartes asks, “What way of life should I follow? What is 
the good for me?” —for a naturally superior man. Part 2 develops this ques- 
tion of the good, and then Descartes tries to make the certainty and the need 
for method emerge out of the good. Since philosophy, traditionally under- 
stood, is evidently not the good life, whereas other human pursuits evidently 
are useful, Descartes asks the question in what the perfection of these pursuits 
consists. It is a meditation on perfection. Perfection is more probable if the 
activity is conceived and executed by one master. That is especially true in the 
arts: and the arts are recognizably useful and benevolent human activities. 
Furthermore, all human activities, if well carried out, have the character of 
art. In addition, the arts have a structure; they in certain cases include others 
or are more comprehensive than others. The builder of the house comes un- 
der the one who plans the city, and he, in turn, under the legislator who lays 
down laws for a whole people or nation. Since the arts as such are benevo- 
lent, the most comprehensive is the most benevolent, always assuming, of 
course, that it was the work of one and not of many. Finally, Descartes takes 
the step that reasoning itself, or philosophy, may be considered as an art. That 
means that philosophy is considered as a form of mastery. But it must be 
made one, or it must be purified of its manyness. Descartes traces its many- 
ness both to the variety of teachers that we have and to the fact that owing to 
our nature, reason develops much later than our passions and our senses. That 
disproportion in human nature has to be overcome; mastery of human nature 
is the first condition of mastery of nature simply. Several purgations of both 
kinds of manyness are necessary, and that points directly to the model of that 
which owes nothing to nature, to the senses, or to teachers, namely, the truths 
of geometry and mathematics. 

This project—a word Descartes uses in this context—could be just a vain 
hope. Most of the arguments that we've been using about mastery and about 
perfection through mastery are taken without acknowledgment from Francis 
Bacon's book on method, the New Organon, published seventeen years be- 
fore. In that book, there was a long section, thirteen aphorisms, on reasons 
why the human race can have hope, ultimately thanks to a methodical sci- 
ence of nature. But Descartes doesn’t need to argue that we need to have 
hope: he already had a science of nature before he dreamed of “mastery.” 
While he is proceeding in a series of arguments here in Discourse, Part 2— 
from the argument about mastery to the need for purification of reason to the 
need for method—his own life proceeded in the opposite sequence. Before 
he ever imagined that philosophy could be understood as mastery, he had 
fully conceived and 2xecuted a universal method and shown that this could 
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be successfully applied to the science of the physical world. In an earlier 
fragment called the Regulae there is not a whisper of an argument about mas- 
tery, but there is a fully developed argument about mathematicai method. 
This earlier fragment is plainly not a quest for first principles, and therefore 
the question arises, what is the intention of philosophy? In that book there is 
hardly any answer. Between the Regulae and the Discourse Descartes 
learned trom Francis Bacon that the end, since it cannot be theoretical, must 
be understood practically. That means that the book we are reading is, in its 
apparent biographical sequence, in fact the reverse of the truth, or it is a fa- 
ble, not history. 

One could say that that’s not quite sufficient —that it is still the story of this 
unique man, suitably modified, that tells us that it is his unique passion for 
mastery, his unique natural temperament, his ego, which explains why it is a 
mode]. In other words, by gathering the inner truth of the autobiographical ac- 
count, we don’t leave the ego of Descartes betsind. No, we simply understand 
its thought in the correct philosophical sequei ce by retaining the crucial im- 
portance of the fact that his whole project hac to be conceived in one ego of 
a certain kind, namely, that of Descartes. As re ‘ards that egoism, we have the 
notions of mastery and perfection and of bene’ »lence. We do not yet have the 
notion of the recognition for the benevolence, glory, except for a statement 
in Part | where Descartes says, “I do not de «vise glory as do the Cynics.” 
That’s a clue to his willingness to acknowled; : glory as part of the good. To 
summarize this point, we move from the natur i egoism that is common to all 
men to the peculiar egoism of this man, his qu: -t for mastery, and both of the 
stages will be prior to and conditions for the :pistemological ego that will 
emerge in the famous sentence from Part 4, “I ':ink, therefore I am.” 

At this point, in between mastery and methc« i :iere is a political interlude, 
a kind of acknowledgment that Descartes is on <ollision course with soci- 
ety. He must purge his reason; he must doubt all -tief and opinion. But what 
are belief and opinion? They are the bond. the onstitutive bond, of these 
“great bodies,” as he calls them, societies. Theret «e, his reform must be kept 
absolutely private. If he were to publish the nece: ‘iy for doubting all belief, 
he could be reasonably accused, he says, of attev ting a new reformation, a 
word he uses twice in the context. Remember the vear: 1637. What’s going 
on at that time? The Thirty Years’ War, that is, the w ur whose primary, though 
not sole, cause is the Reformation. This whole part »f the Discourse, Parts 2 
and 3, begins with allusions to the war that’s going 0.:. We must connect “ref- 
ormation” with those particular wars. Since he says. “I am only going to re- 
form my own thoughts,” it might seem that Descart:s is politically a con- 
formist, an upholder of the status quo. That would be plausible if he didn’t 
publish the fact that he is obliged to doubt all his belie, +. Moreover, the con- 
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clusion would be acceptable if Descartes didn’t discuss at some length the 
problem of reforming these great bodies and indicate that reformation is 
primarily a matter not of legitimacy but of prudence, that is, of success. 
Descartes, furthermore, leaves no doubt that the extant political states are all 
in need of reform. At this point Descartes doesn’t have any new political doc- 
trine. But we know in reading this part that we are reading a published book. 
So this private man did eventually publish his demand for the doubt of all 
Opinions, and thereby indicate that he has in mind some sort of reformation. 
Reform will require disciples, imitators. The world is almost totally made up 
of two kinds of men who ought not to imitate his model. The first kind is too 
hasty and impetuous; the second are those who have enough reason, or 
enough modesty, to know they don’t have enough reason to imitate Descartes. 
You can see he wants a man who is persevering, who avoids precipitancy in 
employing the method, who has superior brains, and is immodest. In that 
way, while telling you that “almost” the whole world is made up of those two 
kinds who should not imitate him, he has of course exactly specified the kind 
of men that should imitate him. I think that’s one of the clearest places in the 
entire work where you see a distinction of kinds of readers of Descartes. The pe- 
culiar kind of reformation has already been indicated: change the theological- 
political situation so that the project of mastery of nature can begin to develop 
and benefit mankind. 

In approaching the method proper, we are at a great disadvantage, because 
we have presented here in words a method that is in principle mathematical. 
Descartes, | think, intends us to read this section in light of the whole argu- 
ment, the method in the light, shall we say, of the methodology. For example, 
immediately following the four rules of method, Descartes makes a general 
proposal: all the things that fall within the knowledge of man, he imagines, 
could be interconnected by deductive chains of reasoning, just as we find in 
geometry. He imagines, that is, a kind of universal deductive system of every- 
thing. And yet that has to be corrected by what we have already seen and shall 
see: the applicability of method is partial. Neither the reflections on the good 
that have preceded nor those that follow can be mathematicized, nor can they 
be studied by the four rules of method. To anticipate, we cannot demonstrate 
mathematically, and we do not need to demonstrate, the fundamental prem- 
ises, that pain is bad and pleasure is good. You can deny those truths without 
contradicting yourself, but they are as certain for any living human being as 
‘any principle of mathematics. 

We shall say a few things about the rules of method just to indicate what is 
involved without really explaining them adequately. The rules of the method 
‘are meant to point to a set of algebraic operations. Descartes’s.algebra uses 
algebraic symbols, that is, algebraic signs, not only as symbols of arithmetic 
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qualities (numerical amounts), but also as symbols of geometric magnitude. 
But, in addition, geometric figures can in turn symbolize both algebraic sym- 
bols and arithmetic amounts. That is bewildering. Thinking it through, what 
is at work is that the intrinsic intelligible differences between the kind of en- 
tities that you’re studying in arithmetic, say numbers, and the kind of entities 
you’re studying in geometry, that is, lines, and so on, or the distinction be- 
tween discrete quantity and continuous quantity —all those differences can be 
ignored by the right technique. We know that, after Descartes, it came to be 
called analytic geometry. Now what else can we say about this method? The 
third rule says that we devise an order of inquiry — we invent one—if a natu- 
ral order of inquiry is not available. That is, method to be certain need not be 
guided by any natural articulation that we ordinarily find in things. All that’s 
necessary is that you have the certainty of the starting point, which makes 
possible a deductive sequence from that point forward. Essentiaily, the tactic 
is to find in the analysis of the terms of any problem the starting point, the 
simples, as he calls them, which are irreducible to anything else and which 
may be combined and brought into relation, and stated in algebraic symbols, 
and so on. If you think about it, what Descartes is advocating is that you do 
not start from where we naturally stand, that is to say, as human beings who 
have sense perception and opinions, and from that point seek to understand 
the phenomena and somehow to get access to more- fundamental principles. 
This characteristic starting point, which one could say with some reason is the 
natural starting point of philosophy, is abolished by this methodological pro- 
. cedure. Another way of putting it would be that Descartes’s intent is to find a 
starting point not in the prearticulated kinds of beings, but rather in principles 
that cut across the natural articulations. What sort of things would they be? 
Laws! Mathematical laws that govern all kinds of bodies, whether they be an- 
imals, plants, or whatever. Now there is a silence, a darkness in the argument 
here. What is it that Descartes is claiming to know? Only at a somewhat later 
point do we see that nature is understood by him as body, and as extended 
body. Now finally, and in a way most crucial, the simple thing about method 
is that method is not only a way of discovering but also a guarantee of knowl- 
edge. We. usually distinguish between discovery and validity in recent dis- 
cussions of methodology, but that distinction is not at all acknowledged by 
Descartes. Method of discovery is identical with method of validation, or ver- 
ification, if you like. That means if you learn something by the method, it de- 
serves, owing to the methodological procedure, to be called “knowledge.” 
There is no necessity that you trace the causes of what you know to still more 
general or higher causes. At each step, in short, you have a fully guaranteed 
claim to know, thanks to the methodological procedure. For example, we 
don’t need to understand bodies in terms of the ultimate parts or particles. 
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This demand for ultimacy is one meaning of the traditional term “meta- 
physics,” and we shall have to keep our eye on this matter because our initial 
judgment, reading the discussion of method proper, is that there is no need for 
metaphysics—no need for a further warrant, no need for a quest for the causes 
or ultimate principies underlying these causes. But that seems to be contra- 
dicted later in the Discourse. Since this contradiction makes the metaphysical 
discussion in Part 4 of great importance, I am going to some extent to slight 
the contribution of Part 3, the provisional morality. 

Descartes says elsewhere that he put this morality in the book in order to 
persuade pedagogues that he was not against religion. When we read it, its 
piety isn’t all that persuasive. For example, rule one says “Conform”: con- 
form to the laws, customs, and religion of my country —that means the laws, 
customs, and religion of Catholic France —or, he says, to the most moderate 
opinions wherever you are. But you may be in Persia or in China—you see 
how loyal he is to the Jaws, customs, and Roman Catholicism of France, or to 
the Christianity of Europe. But, he goes on, “conform to what people do, 
rather than to what they say, because in the corruption of our morals, there are 
few people who want to say all they believe.” That belongs again to our 
rhetorical problem: why the double level of speech? Well, here’s one reason: 
because of the corruption of morals, few people “want to say” all they be- 
lieve. In Part 6 he says, “I do not want to say that I agree with Galileo.” He 
indicates quite clearly in that way, by this very precise repetition of the 
phrase, that he did agree with Galileo. Now, “conform” apparently means 
even to despotism or tyranny, so long as it leaves you alone to philosophize. 
But some countries are better than others, and at the end of Part 3 he goes to 
live in a country, Holland, where they leave you alone, at least more than else- 
where. 

Rule two says “Be resolute,” persevere in one direction. The four rules 
have a kind of rhythm: rule one, externally, conform; rule two, internally, be 
resolute; rule three, externally, conform, this time not to society, but rather to 
the order of the world; rule four, internally, find your satisfaction and con- 
tentment in the continued pursuit of the truth. None of these four rules is clear 
and distinct in the strict sense of the method. “Clear and distinct” in the strict 
sense means what cannot be doubted. And the indubitable is that whose de- 
nial produces a contradiction. None of these moral principles has that char- 
acter. Therefore the statement in the table of contents that he drew his moral- 
ity from his method cannot mean that he drew his moral rules from the rules 
of the method. What it means is that the necessity for a provisional morality, 
and certain fundamental characteristics of that morality, are created by the 
adoption of the method. For example, because you do not take your bearings 
by the natural articulation of things, as is implied in the method, you are in 
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the situation as described in rule two, you are in a forest—you do not know 
where you are. That is to say, the world around you does not supply any ar- 
ticulation; therefore, you adopt a direction and persevere, regardless of what 
seems to be around you or how the world seems to be articulated. 

Rule three is particularly interesting, because it is about mastery. It seems 
to be just the opposite of what we’ve been construing Descartes to say in Part 
2. The rule begins by saying, “I agree with the Stoics, don’t try to master for- 
tune or change the order of the world, but only master your own thoughts.” 
When we follow this through, we see that Descartes is not really a Stoic. He 
is a Satirist of the Stoics. For example, he says if you should follow this splen- 
did precept, you would not want to be healthy if you are sick —after all, only 
your thoughts are in your power and you don’t concern yourself with what’s 
outside your thoughts. You will not want to be healthy if you are sick, or be 
free if you are in jail, any more than you want to fly like the birds or have a 
body as incorruptible as diamonds. In this absurd manner, in short, the Stoics 
thought they could rival the gods, but only by forgetting their humanity, their 
corporeality, and their mortality. The limits of what is in human power now 
are not identical with what can ever come within human power. We have to 
correct for this satirical element in order to make the third moral rule agree 
with the mastery arguments that preceded it and with the great stress on health 
and medicine that will follow. The fourth moral rule is not really a moral rule, 
but states the goal that underlies the other three rules, namely. to continue to 
pursue the truth. Here we find two very innocent words, contentment and sat- 
isfaction. They recur in a technical sense in many contexts in Descartes. Con- 
tentment means a state that reflects the general character, the goodness of one 
entire life that has been chosen. Satisfaction is the pleasure that attends a par- 
ticular activity, here the discovery of the truth. Both belong together as kind 
ol a refined hedonism that has as yet no moral relation to other human beings, 
except the negative one that we have seen in rule one, conformism. Descartes 
is silent here about what it is that he knows that is so pleasant. But already by 
the end of Part 3 it seems quite clear that he has embarked upon some of the 
fundamental researches of his physics and he alludes to some of the inquiries 
embodied in the accompanying three treatises. Nonetheless, he argues in the 
sequel that the science of physics must not, as that would suggest, precede 
metaphysics; it could not, for it must derive from metaphysics. So we must 
consider the metaphysics, and then see the relation to physics. 

In Part 4, Descartes treats three of the traditional problems of metaphysics. 
The first is substance, what it means to be, in any and every case in which we 
say something is. The second is the question of the ultimate, what is first, the 
cause or principle of the whole. The third traditional problem is truth. 
Descartes says that the human soul is a substance, that God is the first or ul- 
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timate thing, and that truth is clarity and distinctness. That appears to be fairly 
traditional metaphysics, vaguely Aristotelian. Looked at more precisely, it 
supports Christian doctrine and so is traditional in a second sense. The human 
soul is an independent substance that can exist apart from body; God in an 
omnipotent being; and clear and distinct ideas are true ideas only if they are 
guaranteed by God. That is, all three doctrines, taken in a more precise sense, 
offer considerable support to orthodox religious apologetics. Indeed, you can 
say, the implications of these metaphysical doctrines appear to offer a more 
direct support to Christian apologetics than the arguments that we find in 
Thomas Aquinas. They face two ways: toward foundations of philosophy, but 
also toward rational corroboration of Christian faith. 

Consider the first argument, about the soul. Descartes says that after hav- 
ing doubted many things, including especially body, he cannot doubt that 
he exists, and since doubting is thinking, “I think, therefore I am” is true. 
This principle—the cogito.as we call it for short—is “the first principle of 
my philosophy.” It is the first principle not because it is the most certain: 
obviously it presupposes the principle of noncontradiction. It is first be- 
cause it enables Descartes to solve a problem, the relation of mind to the 
world. There is a double requirement: the knowing or thinking of mind 
must be pure of influences on the mind, without the being of mind being 
hopelessly separated from the world. How does this happen? The knowl- 
edge that he is a thinking thing does not depend on knowledge that he is a 
bodily being. Thus, the thinking of the thinking thing is epistemologically 
independent of the world of bodies—that guarantees the epistemological 
independence of mind from the world. But it is not independent in being — 
not metaphysically independent. The fact that I know only that I am a 
thinking thing does not mean that I am only a thinking thing, that is, a mind 
whose existence is independent of the existence of body. Yet Descartes 
does draw this conclusion: mind or soul is a separate substance, indepen- 
dent of body, and therefore could be immortal. That supports religious 
apologetics. But Descartes waffles: he admits that the argument for an in- 
dependent soul is fallacious in the preface to the Meditations. So we must 
separate the solid conclusion—epistemological independence—from the 
fallacious . conclusion— metaphysical independence—that supports the 
apologetics. The solid argument does not imply that mind or soul is a sub- 
stance: we have to separate the solid from the metaphysical. 

Consider now point two, the existence of God. Descartes argues from an 
idea in the mind in both of his proofs of the existence of God. That is, he does 
not argue, as Thomas Aquinas had argued, from nature to God. There is no 
-ascent from nature to God because Cartesian nature shows no evidence of be- 
ing made by God. Cartesian nature is mechanism. “The laws of nature,” says 
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Descartes, “are the same as the laws of mechanics.” Since mechanism is de- 
void of purposes, nature shows no evidence of the purposes of God. Thus 
Cartesian physics, in its mechanistic character, determines in this negative 
way the character of the proofs for God’s existence: they cannot begin with 
nature. The sequence of the Discourse, first metaphysics, then physics, is the 
reverse of the true sequence. But if nature shows no evidence of a divine au- 
thor, then this theocentric metaphysics is in profound discord with the Bibie. 
That discord is kept out of sight in Part 4, because theocentric metaphysics is 
positioned before physics puts in an appearance in Part 5. 

Consider now the third point, truth. Descartes argues that truth is clarity 
and distinctness. First, he proves that God exists, using clear and distinct 
ideas; then he says that God is the guarantor of clear and distinct ideas. That 
is the Cartesian circle, a famous problem. But it is, of course, strong support 
for religious apologetics: all our ideas, including especially truth, depend on 
God. If you think about the argument, it is a very interesting interpretation of 
omnipotence. If an omnipotent God exists, then it follows that he was the 
cause of your thinking at each step of the prior argument, just as he is the 
cause of everything. Circularity of argument, in short, is unavoidable: if God 
is Omnipotent, then circularity of human reasoning is unavoidable, and phi- 
losophy becomes problematic. 

Did Descartes wish to undermine philosophy in order to support a religious . 
-- apologetics? Precisely the theocentric character of the metaphysics under- 

mines the rationality of philosophy while seeming to support apologetics. But 
` now we observe something new: the apologetics itself is designed only to per- 
suade a relatively low human type, what Descartes calls “weak minds” (es- 
prits faibles). “Next to the denial of God, nothing leads weak minds away 
from virtue more than the denial of the immortality of the soul,” he asserts in 
the last paragraph of Part 5. Descartes is not a weak mind, but a man of good 
sense, an esprit fort, a strong mind. Since Descartes does not himself need 
apologetics—neither he nor his disciples— we wonder whether he needs theo- 
centric metaphysics. It now appears that he prefers philosophy to the theo- 
‘centric metaphysics that jeopardizes philosophy. The metaphysics proves to 
“be divorcible from his philosophy. This divorce first appears in the divorce of 
physics from metaphysics. 
From Part 4, we have learned that there is no ascent from things or nature 
to God as their author or first cause. Is there not, however, a descent from God 
_to nature? If there is néither ascent nor descent, to or from God, then God has 
no relation at all to nature. God would be redundant in the Cartesian philoso- 
phy. Descartes must descend from God to nature, or descend from God as the 
author of nature to nature, if he wishes to preserve a harmony between his 
philosophy and the Bible. The laws of nature must be shown to be compati- 
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ble with the biblical account of creation—that’s the first problem of Part 5. It 
is obviously not fundamental for the question of Copernicanism in Galileo, 
who did not even know the laws of nature in this sense. As regards the action 
ol God, we have to be quite careful and enumerate precisely what is attrib- 
uted to him. God has established laws of nature and has imprinted ideas of 
these laws on our souls. Moreover, God has created matter sufficient to form 
the world. And he agitated the matter in diverse ways so that it obeys the laws 
of nature. He does nothing else. That is, in the beginning, God created chaos, 
but a chaos of bodies that obeyed the laws of nature, out of which, bit by bit, 
slowly over eons of time, evolved the physical world as we know it, the sun, 
the solar system, the earth, and on the earth, plants. Animals—that’s a prob- 
lem: Descartes cannot deduce them. In the sequel, he has to make two cor- 
rections in this account. The ideas of laws of nature are imprinted in us. They 
are innate. But the ideas of those laws in us do not teii us that God is the au- 
thor of those laws. So Descartes has to correct the account. The reasons for 
the laws of nature are derived from the infinite perfections of God, he says. 
This gives us a link, a kind of cognitive descent, from God to the laws. But it 
does not tell us that God established the laws. Creation is still moot, of course. 
Moreover, we can ask from which perfections of God does Descartes derive 
these laws. No answer is forthcoming here in the Discourse. Surely not from 
his omnipotence or omniscience, for this God of Descartes is allowed to do 
very little. He does as little as possible, and lets the laws and the evolution of 
time do almost everything. He is remarkably underemployed, if he possesses 
all of these infinite attributes. But, of course, we have the other book, The 
World, which is being summarized in Discourse 5. There Descartes does use 
one of the divine attributes—immutability—and says that from immutability 
he deduced the laws of nature. This means that the laws of nature are im- 
mutable, but it does not tell you what they are and what their content is. So 
Descartes is reduced to saying—this is, in a way, the conclusion—that God 
preserves the laws. His preservation of the laws is equivalent to the action by 
which he at first created the world. This is an old doctrine, advanced by cer- 
tain medieval theologians, to reconcile divine creation with the eternity of the 
universe. Descartes uses it in Discourse 5 and the effect is that since God now 
only preserves the world in being—and that is the meaning of creation—God 
has not established anything. The world is now the same as it has ever been, 
coexistent with God. That is the second correction. Since neither the charac- 
ter of the laws nor the things that emerge thanks to them show evidence of be- 
ing made by a benevolent deity, the descent from God to nature is at best 
empty. Neither by ascent nor by descent is God related to Cartesian nature. 
We now, I think, approach the deeper leve] of Cartesian philosophy. We 
have been pursuing one metaphysical issue, the question of ultimacy or first 
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ultimate principles. We have seen that the relation of God to nature is simu- 
lated or empty, and that tells us that the relation of the Bible and creation, on 
the one hand, and the new physics, on the other, is negative or one of mutual 
exclusiveness. This simulation only hides from us the deeper problem, that 
there is no ultimate principle whatever. The phrase “laws of nature” seems to 
imply a divine lawgiver. But none is in fact necessary. That is to say, there’s 
no reason in principle why we can’t move directly from method to laws of na- 
ture. And that Descartes does in earlier books. The simulation of the divine 
lawgiver serves to dissimulate the absence of any metaphysical first princi- 
ples. The laws of nature are known as laws because they satisfy the require- 
ments of method, not because they can be traced to or lead to some meta- 
physical principle. In short, methodology and metaphysics are mutually 
exclusive. 

Let’s support this conclusion by considerations following a different route. 
Descartes speaks of laws of nature as governing matter, but what is matter? 
That issue belongs to physics, which he says is too controversial to discuss in ` 
the Discourse. That’s his familiar striptease again: the most fundamental 
things are the things he can’t talk about. He does, however, tell us crucial as- 
pects of his doctrine, namely, in Part 4: when he speaks of the object of the 
geometers, he speaks of it not only as extended in length, breadth, and depth, 
but also as moving. The object of the geometers, in short, is simply the ex- 
tension of the world, or “all my physics is part of geometry,” as he says else- 
where. But what of this extension? Is it simple or compound? After all, any 
extension that we encounter is a compound body, capable of division; it nor- 
mally does, in fact it always does divide. What are its parts? Are these ulti- 
mate parts atoms, or is extension infinitely divisible? What are the ultimate 
parts, if any? Descartes’s position is quite evident here from the silence: we 
can know the laws of nature without answering the question of the nature of 
the ultimate parts. The metaphysical ultimacy is unnecessary. That separates 
in its essential character this apparently very materialist physical doctrine 
from the materialist physics of, say, a Lucretius, which absolutely derives 
from the discovery of the ultimate particles. This is the modern concept of na- 
ture. Descartes does not know the ultimate parts. Newton insisted, “I don’t 
know the ultimate parts; I don’t need to for the sake of my three fundamental 
laws of motion.” No one today knows the ultimate parts either. Of course, the 
more we discover about the parts or particles, the more we have to revise the 
laws. Nature lacks finality. And if we don’t know the ultimate parts, we cer- 
tainly .do not have a concept of the whole, of nature as a whole. 

If man ceases to have a relationship to the whole, then what becomes cru- 
cial to him is his relationship to other men. This-is the premise, you can say, 
of the politicization of philosophy. We have caught a glimpse of it in Part 6: 
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philosophy or science joining together with the body politic in the mastery of 
nature for the alleviation of the human condition. 

We can now put the right questions to our starting point, Descartes’s state- 
ment of his goal, mastery of nature. This goal sounds amazingly contempo- 
rary in the twentieth century, provided, of course, we substitute “science” for 
“philosophy.” It is already clear in Part 6 that Descartes proposes what has 
become a realized fact for us. Science has become a function of society, of its 
needs and goals, for instance. Conversely, society is constantly dependent on 
science, for its wel] being, for its standard of living, for its military defense, 
and so on. Now it is not my purpose here to draw up one more balance sheet 
of goods and evils of this project of modern science. As students of philoso- 
phy we should note at least that the quest for understanding has lost its for- 
mer directness toward transcending the political, and standing in a relation- 
ship to the whole and to that which is always. As regards political society, it 
has lost its fundamental characteristic as a self-sufficient community in 
charge of its own well-being. Its technological goals and its military security 
depend on a world community of scientists. 

But as students of the Discourse, we have to ask this final question. Has 
this bond between philosophy or science and society been shown to be rea- 
sonable? If we cast our eye over the whole of the Discourse on Method, we 
can see that everything in Descartes’s thought depends on his weaving to- 
gether two quite distinct strands. Initially, he sought certainty for the sake of 
utility. The utility theme, the good or end for man, is throughout governed by 
the natural egoism, the premise that man naturally.seeks his own good, which 
means, with all due refinement, his own pleasure. Descartes does, of course, 
state what sounds like a categorical law of obligation in the early part of Part 
6. There is a law, he says, that obliges us to benefit other men to the degree 
to which it is in our power. If we note carefully, however, all the instances of 
the word “oblige” in Part 6, we see that he revises this categorical obligation 
and makes it a hypothetical obligation: If you are virtuous, that is. if you de- 
sire to benefit other men in ways possible through your science, then you are 
obliged. To do what? Well, to support science, experiment, exchange experi- 
ments, and so on. In short, the categorical character of the obligation simply 
recedes into the hedonistic or utilitarian goal. That concludes the utility 
theme. The other theme, the certainty theme, is spelled out in terms of math- 
ematics, that is to say, mathematical method and mathematical physics. The 
utility theme and the certainty theme as articulated are irreducible to each 
other. That’s really the key, 1] think, to understanding this methodology. We 
recognize that irreducibility in a certain way today. It is the same hetero- 
geneity of human experience and scientific laws that is the great theme of cer- 
tain twentieth-century philosophers, for example, Whitehead in Science and 
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the Modern World. The irreducibility of these two strands to each other means : 
that they are in principle disparate. Descartes does not really say that the de 
termination of the answer to the question “what is the right life for man? 
must be based upon scientific knowledge. His reflection here is entirely i 
terms of human experience. We can separate these heterogeneous strands, an 
that is the liberating fact that we learn from the Discourse. We are free to in 
terpret the nature of science in ways other than mastery of nature. We are fre 
to learn from science while recognizing its limitations. Here, in Descarte. 
science does not know the ultimate, the particles; it does not know the whol 
As scientific knowledge, it does not comprehend the human. If reinterprete 
within these limits, its knowledge may well be an immense benefaction. But* 
since it knows neither the whole nor the human part, we are free to philoso-. 
phize independently of Cartesian and modern science. i 


“Descartes’s Discourse on Method” was a lecture delivered in the Collegiate Lectui 
Series in the Liberal Arts, The University of Chicago, February 21, 1980. 
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Descartes and Mastery of Nature 


1 


The common judgment is that Francis Bacon is the originator of the concept 
of “mastery of nature,” which is so indispensable in the technological crisis 
of this century. Attempts to trace the Baconian concept to anterior origins in 
Renaissance magic or Christian theology have touched upon but one or two 
aspects of his argument, which is moreover an indelibly philosophical one. 
On the other hand, the concept has never proved central to the interpretation 
of Descartes, the generally acknowledged “founder of modern philosophy.” It 
is often noted, to be sure, that Descartes in a celebrated passage in Discourse 
6 advocates the replacement of “the speculative philosophy of the Schools” 
by “a practical [philosophy]” which will make us “like masters and owners of 
nature.”' But nowhere else does this phrase, or a similar one, occur in the 
Cartesian writings, whereas in Bacon’s works the mastery concept is ubiqui- 
tous. The Meditations, Descartes’s central philosophic writing, asserts in its 
title and in its preface its place in the traditions of speculative “first philoso- 
phy” and Christian apologetics. We have no weighty efforts to bring its meta- 
physical doctrines into significant connection with the mastery concept of the 
Discourse. Historians may observe the importance of scientia propter poten- 
tiam for Hobbes, but they do not stress mastery of nature as a thematic goal 
of modern philosophy. The influence of Baconian “mastery” remains dor- 
mant, it is usually held, until the sciences break away from their philosophic 
parentage, and develop their technological potential— most obviously in the 
nineteenth century. Among the philosophers of our century, Dewey is alto- 
gether rare in identifying the mastery concept as goal of philosophy and hu- 
manity; he traces it to Bacon and passés over Descartes. In sum, the power of 
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the Baconian mastery goal is exerted only within the sciences, but only ina 
puzzling and delayed manner, and scarcely at all on the course of modern phi 
losophy. Accordingly. there is scarcely any valuable research on the Bacon- # 
ian or seventeenth-century origin of that modern technological humanitarian- ; 
ism, so powerful for good and evil, which has made the human future E 
incalculable in unexampled degree. 
“Mastery of nature” is today the enterprise of advanced technological so-: 
cieties, singly and within the world scientific community, within which it is 
difficult to affix responsibility among the interconnected agencies and fac-4 
tors. Yet the one indispensable element must be located in its theoretical com E 
ponent—in what Hans Jonas has called “the new concept of nature [which] ` 
contained manipulability at its theoretical core.”? Here we have to do with the = 
mathematical and experimental theory of modern physics. Bacon indeed pro 
pounded the mastery goal, opposed the speculative tradition with argumen 
unrivaled in scope and force, and recognized that experimentation was mor 
precise than unaided sense perception, but the mathematical instrument it wa 
to employ was unknown and even alien to his empiricism. It is rathe: 
Descartes who implants “mathematicism” in the heart of philosophy and sci 
ence. To him we owe “analytic geometry” and “universal mathematics,” th 
law of inertia, and the elaboration of a model of nature more comprehensive 
than that of Hobbes, in which the “rules of mechanics are the same as thost 
of nature” (Discours, 52). Moreover, it has never proved possible to separat 
the metaphysical doctrine of Descartes, especially his substantial dualism 
from close dependence on, or close complementarity with, his mathematicis™ 
and mechanistic physics. The question therefore must arise with which we aft 
here concerned. Can mastery of nature be regarded as an intrinsic and guid: 
ing objective of Cartesian philosophy—and therewith of the problems ang 
structure of the tradition of which he is the principal founder? The textua 
paucity of the phrase “mastery of nature” presents little obstacle. The one p 
sage that turns on this phrase is the most explicit and complete treatment % 
the nature of philosophy in the Cartesian writings. 
We must first indicate the measure in which Bacon established a fram 
work within which to consider Cartesian mastery of nature. Bacon’s star 
ing point, often reiterated, is that “the greatest error of all the rest is the ™ 
taking or misplacing of the last or farthest end of human knowledge.” Hi 
positive endeavor is that “contemplation and action may be more nearly 4 
straitly conjoined and united together than they have been” (Advancemé 
35). “Contemplation” (or “speculative philosophy”) here means the qu 
for knowledge of the first or abiding beings or principles, whether furth 
practical consequences are present or not. This conjoining, which sugg% 
a synthesis in which contemplation and action are each given due weight 
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a rejection of the contemplative goal simply, and a reinterpretation of it with 
a view to “action.” The formulae of the new goal resound throughout the 
modern period: “Human knowledge and human power meet in one”; “do- 
minion of the human race itself over the universe” for the alleviation of 
man’s mortal condition.” The repetitive sterility and barren disputatiousness 
of the contemplative tradition is contrasted with the steady progress of the 
arts. Even though some inventions have served human oppression—gun- 
powder, the compass are instanced, but not the printing press—and perhaps 
afl-contain that possibility, they are instruments and models for that com- 
prehensive art of investigating nature in which alone the ultimate victory 
over evil can be found. Mastery of nature has both the character of an im- 
petuous wager, and a somber, reasoned deliberation. Bacon’s powerful for- 
mulae are rhetorical instruments of an appeal to humanity that has tended 
to conceal the underlying deliberation. No philosopher more openly de- 
clared that philosophic speech must combine, in the same writing, open and 
public address with a less visible discourse addressed to those of philo- 
sophic capacity.” His formulae are popular expressions of the conclusions 
of his deliberation. What is at stake in this wager concerns both the public 
and philosophy because it demands that humanity, using philosophy or sci- 
ence as its instrument, seize control of its own destiny, instead of allowing 
philosophy to turn its back on humanity by contemplating the transhuman, 
eternal order. As regards the speculative tradition, if the “forms” discovered 
by the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophies were truly the efficient causes 
of the generation or destruction of at least some beings, some human works 
would have ensued. Their consequence has been barren. Hence no reflec- 
tion on speculative philosophy from within its own intention is required. It 
seemed reasonable to conclude that a theory that has led, directly or indi- 
rectly, to no human production, while pretending to know first causes, is 
less genuinely knowledge than that which produces works as evidence for 
theory, even if not theory of first causes. It seemed reasonable to wager that 
a truly universal goal that conjoined theory and practice, the interests of 
philosophy and of humanity without exclusion, could be the engine that car- 
ried theory to new heights. 

Bacon’s endeavor is best understood as a critique of the antihumanitari- 
anism or nonhumitarianism of ancient political philosophy. The Platonic 
Socrates tells us in Republic 5 that unless philosophers rule as kings, or 
kings seriously cultivate philosophy, there is no rest from ills for the cities, 
nor for humankind, nor will the best regime come forth from nature and see 
the light of the sun. This proposal is the peak of Greek philosophy’s care for 
humanity. By the end of Republic 7 it has been shown to be impossible, or 
extremely unlikely, and even undesirable or unnatural in certain respects. 
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The goals of philosophy and humanity are separated by the greatest of dif- . 
ferences; the philosophers are enamored of the contemplation of the whole 
or of the first or that which abides; the multitude do not philosophize. The 
coincidence of philosophy and political rule would require the coincidence 
of the perfections of virtue and knowledge, of natural philosophic endow- 
ment and social and material conditions, and such coincidences are always = 
subject to chance. The supreme humanitarian solution must exist then only 
“in speech,” or only “in imagination” —in the phrase of Machiavelli which 
Bacon takes over. “As for the philosophers, they make imaginary laws for 
imaginary commonwealths; and their discourses are as the stars, which give 
little light, because they are so high” (Advancement, 206). Bacon declares 
that he is “much beholden” to Machiavelli who teaches us to observe the 
low and universal, or almost universal: what men do and not what they 
ought to do. The mastery of fortuna, nature, or chance of Machiavelli’s 
Prince (especially chapter 25) is imitated by “the architecture of fortune” in 
The Advancement of Learning; what seems restricted to mastery of human 
nature is extended by Bacon to “lordship over the universe” in New 
Organon 1.129. The imaginary politics of Greek philosophy (here must be 
included the best regime of Aristotle’s Politics, which is also dependent on 
chance) is not only useless but dangerous: its nonhumanitarian goal made it 
vulnerable to the equally or more “imaginary” politics of religion. It be- 
came the subordinate “handmaid” to revealed theology in the Christian 
Middle Ages. Nonhumanitarian philosophy shows itself as antihumanitat- 
ian philosophy; neutrality is impossible: if philosophy pretends to be the 
impartial spectator of the human fate within some eternal order it falls prey 
to the imperfect humanitarianism of religion. Bacon sought to conjoin the 
speculative quest for the true nature of Greek philosophy with what he 
called “charity” —the care for humanity of the most universally received re- 
ligion. This syncretism underlies the more fundamental syncretic union of: 
philosophy and politics in Bacon’s thought: a particular polity (for example, 
the New Atlantis) or, in the best case. a universal politics that sanctions an@ 
propagates the mastery of nature, is the necessary condition of the fulfill-: 
ment of its humanitarian promise. : 

What we have called syncretism is often misunderstood as “secularizet 
Christianity.” It is true that Bacon claims that mastery of nature is a privileg 
granted to Adam and to his posterity in the Garden. It is reasonable to CO 
clude that that argument is directed to those who accept biblical premises: 
his more sustained argument is independent of those premises. He contends. 
that knowledge of nature is divinely sanctioned, so long as it is governed by. 
charity, but that knowledge of good and evil was forbidden to Adam as 2” 
object of inquiry. Good and evil in general, and charity in particular, are: 
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known by divine command, or by the Word of God; by the extension of char- 
ity Bacon purports to bring the fruits of the mastery of nature under divine 
command. By such a secularization, it is alleged, Bacon pours into the old 
bottles of Christian virtue the new wine of modern technology. Our wonder 
at this feat is aroused. however, when we consider the indefinitely long life, 
devoid of toil and replete with Juxury, that Baconian mastery of nature holds 
out to mankind, But the secularization thesis collapses when knowledge of 
good and evil by divine command is openly replaced by knowledge of good 
and evil “nourished by natural philosophy” which furnishes principles to 
“moral and political philosophy” (New Organon 1.80), although this is a 
promise for the future. As for the present, since Baconian philosophy is ad- 
dressed to mankind and not Christianity or Christian Europe, its premises are 
laid not in Christian charity but in the universal human appeal of bread, free- 
dom from natural necessity, and bodily longevity. Consequently, it is not 
Christian doctrine but Baconian philosophy that controls.the mixture of syn- 
cretic elements in the New Atlantis in which Christianity and the Bible are 
combined with elements of Persian and Egyptian religion. Yet this religious 
syncretism is but a part of the underlying “humanistic” syncretism of phi- 
losophy and politics. 

That “human knowledge and human power meet in one” does not entail the 
literal coincidence of philosophy or science and political power. Bacon leaves 
it ambiguous whether or not the philosophic rulers of the research institute, 
Solomon’s House, are identical with the political rulers of the New Atlantis. 
Bacon thereby respects the Platonic heterogeneity of philosophy and politics, 
even within their conjunction. Philosophy’s domination employs the indirect 
means of rhetoric and “works” or technology. The political power of philo- 
sophic mastery of nature lies initially in its prophecy of irresistible benefits, 
and subsequently in the fulfilled prophecy of those same benefits, which per- 
mits further exercise of prophecy. Its power resides in the desires of “men as 
they are” and the rhetoric that addresses those desires. A distinction can be 
made in Bacon’s writings between the preparatory rhetoric, which gained 
such widespread European acceptance of the humanitarian goal, and the par- 
ticular rhetoric required in the future which preserves some particular regime 
(for example, the New Atlantis) devoted to that goal. The one leads insensi- 
bly to the other, as is easily confirmed by our “advanced technological soci- 
eties.” If all philosophic publication is political action of some kind, nonethe- 
less Baconian philosophical publication, which seems to mold humanity to 
seek a society in which science is the principal benefactor of mankind, is po- 
litical action of an unprecedented sort. After Bacon political rhetoric almost 
‘never constitutes the particular subject matter, of philosophic writings, as in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric or the Gorgias. Political rhetoric becomes absorbed into 
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the substance of philosophic speech because of the concern with the interest 
of humanity. 

After Bacon scarcely any philosopher is exempt from the power of his hu- 
manitarian syncretism. What is properly called “Baconian” is the assumption 
by philosophy or science of the care and responsibility for the material and 
spiritual well-being of humanity, and not a narrow concern with material 
technology. Even those rare modern philosophers who seek to reassert the an- 
cient speculative goal, or who seek to combat the mastery of nature in one or 
all forms, typically show themselves members of “the party of humanity” by . 
proposing political societies that are founded in universal rights [as opposed 
to] the rarity of human excellence; or in the “inevitable” progress of history 
toward just social forms; or in some redemption of humanity from the ni- 
hilisms of the age. Since all philosophic attempts to save humanity from the 
Baconian technological mastery goa! are themselves humanitarian, it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that they remain Baconian in principle. The reason for 
this power of Baconian humanitarianism is not often correctly located. It did 
not require, and never possessed, the new natura] science, or a new meta- 
physics, neither of which are found in Bacon’s writings, except in nascent 
form. Its basis lies in no epistemology, but only in the human knowledge of 
misery, especially of death, and the conviction that it is ignoble not to avenge 
our subjugation at the hands of a niggardly nature by the exaltation of the 
power of man. 


2 


The immediate sense of mastery of nature in Descartes must be drawn from 
the one passage of its assertion, in the Discourse on Method (1637). We must 
first remove the misinterpretation of this passage that Gilson’s Commentaire 
on the Discourse has fathered upon two generations of scholarship. Accord- 
` ing to Gilson, mastery of nature and its potential for benevolence is an acci- 
dental and unintended consequence of -his philosophy that Descartes came — 
upon aiter virtually all of his system was complete. This conclusion derives 
its plausibility from the opening paragraphs of Discourse 6 (Discours, 
60-62). “Mastery and ownership of nature” is introduced expressly only af- 
ter Descartes “acquired general notions concerning physics,” and physics had 
followed method and metaphysics in the canonical sequence of parts of phi- 
losophy in the Discourse. Descartes “notices” where these principles of ` 
physics might lead—to mastery of nature and its benefits—which obliged 
him to publish, since there is a “law” which obliges us to benefit other men, 
so far as it is in our power. Only at this juncture does Descartes for the first 
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and only time expressly advocate the replacement of “speculative philoso- 
phy” by “practical philosophy” of mastery of nature. Accordingly, Gilson 
concludes that “that which inspires the philosophy of Bacon, inspires only the 
publication of the philosophy of Descartes” (Discours, 444). Gilson’s judg- 
ment would have force only if Descartes hac indicated that his philosophy, 
prior to the discovery of the principles of physics, was directed to the specu- 
lative goal of the metaphysical tradition. But what Descartes asserts at this 
juncture is not the rejection of his own previous speculative philosophy, but 
“the speculative philosophy taught in the Schools.” There is also the possi- 
bility, to be sure, that Descartes had not hitherto reflected on the goal of phi- 
losophy, and so had hitherto belonged unwittingly to the speculative tradition. 
But the Regulae (1628) virtually begins by conceiving of “the ends of study” 
in terms of “the guidance of action’ and Discourse 1 employs the criterion 
of “the useful for life” to condemn the whole prior tradition of learning, phi- 
losophy and theology. “Utility,” so pervasive at the inception and throughout 
the Discourse, is assuredly not “mastery” but it prepares the turning to the 
perfection of various kinds of “masters” in Discourse 2, which in turn pre- 
cedes method and metaphysics. Gilson failed to recognize that the utility cri- 
terion already excludes the speculative goal and thereby prepares the mastery 
objective. He did not envisage the possibility that discovery of the mastery 
potential of the physics is a realization of an original Cartesian intention, 
whose full disclosure was reserved until its realization became available. It 
would not be the first time that Descartes imputes to accident what is too un- 
traditional to ascribe to his own deliberate design. 

The initial as well as the ultimate problem we face in grasping Cartesian 
mastery of nature is the following. What is the measure of Descartes’s op- 
position to the Church and its tradition, on the one hand, and to the tradition 
of speculative metaphysics on the other—and indeed how is the one opposi- 
tion related to the other? The first opposition appears in Descartes’s account 
of the most famous collision between the new science and the ecclesiastical 
tradition—the condemnation of Galileo by the Holy Office. Descartes does 
not name names, and does not indicate whether or not he too was a Coper- 
nican, but this reserve only supplies added force to an episode known far and 
wide to the learned public of the day. The question concerns the relation of 
religion and philosophy, not a particular scientific doctrine; he was unques- 
tionably a Copernican, as even those who assert his invariable candor have 
acknowledged. He informs “the public” that he did not publish his earlier 
treatise on physics, either because he respected the authority of the Church 
over his actions. as distinct from the authority of his reason over his 
“thoughts,” or because he feared a similar condemnation. However this may 
be, he replaces the authority of the Church over his actions by the authority 
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of the “law” which commands benevolence, mentioned before, as inter- _ 
preted by his reason. This transfer of authority is dictated by the discovery + 
of the implications of his physics for benevolent mastery of nature. He does ~; 
not suggest that the Church might be the proper interpreter of the law of : 
benevolence, or of the subsumption of his physics under that law. He does 2 
not allude to the Bible as sanction for mastery of nature as Bacon frequently ~*~ 
had done; he openly departs from Genesis as Bacon had done implicitly. = 
Mastery of nature will enable men to enjoy the fruits of the earth without ~~“? 
pain “in this life.” In the form of “medicine” it will conduce to health, the . -. 
foundation of all human goods, and to the prolongation of life, or such vic- = 
tory over the grave as is available through human effort. It holds out the 
promise of an unprecedented practical wisdom, which we may reasonably 
identify with that knowledge of the use and enjoyment of the passions which . 
Descartes calls “wisdom” at the close of the Passions of the Soul, his final 
publication (1649). The significant departures from the orthodox religions.of 
his time are apparent. 
On the other hand, Descartes often speaks as a faithful son of the Church, 
and presents his metaphysical theology and dualism of substance in support 
of Christian apologetics. The “secular coloring” of Cartesian mastery of na- 
ture in the Discourse seems emphatically rebutted by the metaphysics, es- 
pecially when coupled with apologetic purposes in the Meditations. The 
measure of his opposition to the Church and its tradition must be judged in 
terms of the measure of his opposition to the tradition of speculative meta- 
physics. In the regnant Scholasticism that Descartes confronted, the Aris: 
totelian speculative metaphysics was conjoined with revealed biblical the- 
ology. We must then ask some such questions as the following. In opposing: 
“speculative philosophy,” is Descartes rejecting its primary concern with 
the question of being or substance? In contrast with Bacon, Descartes € 
pounds a substance doctrine of traditional type: is this legacy of the specu: 
lative tradition consistent with mastery of nature? Can Cartesian philosophy. 
retain the traditional concern with being or substance while nonetheless t 
garding metaphysical knowledge as instrumental to the mastery of natur 
In considering the elements of Descartes’s double opposition to traditio 
we take part in the contemporary discussion of the origins of modern “ma 
tery of nature.” One school, of vaguely Hegelian provenance, understa 
Descartes’s effort as the secularizing effort of a child of his age; the others 
Heidegger is its foremost spokesman—traces it to Greek speculative (esp 
cially Platonic) philosophy. These oppositions must be clarified before w 
can say in what measure Descartes’s philosophy is a syncretic humanita 
anism of Baconian type, but armed with the new instrument of a math 
maticized physics. 
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The place of mastery of nature within the intention of Descartes must be de- 
termined within the Discourse and not the Meditations. The authoritative po- 
sition of the Meditations in Cartesian study appears assured because of the 
radicality of its beginning in universal doubt, its full-fledged articulation of 
the separation of mind from body, and its authoritative account of the perfect 
deity whois the ultimate guarantor of all human knowing. Yet none of these 
features touches upon the end of Cartesian philosophy, about which the Med- 
ifations preserves silence. Because of this silence the end is usually taken to 
be knowledge. But the quest of the Meditations is for “foundations” of the ed- 
ifice of philosophy or science, as laid down in the first paragraph of Medita- 
tions 1, and the goal of the edifice is not mentioned. The Meditations has the 
character of instrumentai foundations for an unarticulated goal. On the other 
hand it also lacks the beginning of Cartesian philosophy. The universal doubt 
with which the quest for foundations commences has already presupposed the 
concept of the edifice to be founded, the ideal of certainty or self-evident in- 
dubitability which the foundations must possess, and above all the goal of the 
edifice. Moreover, in the Meditations, and in all its parts, the concept of na- 
ture as a corporeal world governed by the laws of mechanics is always pres- 
ent, often as a premise, a never doubted. Nowhere in the work is there a tinc- 
ture of proof of the major ontological thesis that the essence of body is 
extensio. We must therefore allow the Meditations to recede from our view in 
any attempt to establish the structure and goal of Cartesian philosophy. The 
impression of autonomy, which the Meditations surely conveys, may be ex- 
plained by Descartes’s second or auxiliary purpose in presenting the work as 
a self-sufficient piece of Christian apologetics, whose ostensible themes are 
the existence of a perfect deity, and the independent—and therefore presum- 
ably immortal—existence of the soul. l 
The Discourse is Descartes’s only comprehensive statement, published or 
unpublished, on the prephilosophic critique of the tradition, the necessity of 
beginning with a universal method, the parts of philosophy and their order, 
and its goal. Within the structure of the Discourse, the metaphysical argu- 
ment, corresponding to the subject matter of the Meditations, is assigned a 
position in Part 4 clearly posterior to the critique of the tradition (Part 1), the 
method (Part 2), and the provisional ethics (Part 3). Our attention is there- 
fore drawn to the criteria utility and certainty, with which Descartes judges 
the prior tradition in Part ł. But this double criterion has a prehistory: it de- 
velops as a criticism of the single criterion of certainty or self-evidentiality 
in the earlier fragment, the Regulae, which suggests one reason for the in- 
completeness of that writing. Between the Regulae and the composition of 
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the Discourse in 1636 Descartes all but completed the physical treatise, Le 
Monde, which he withheld from publication because of the condemnation. of 
Galileo. It is in this pre-Discourse and post-Regulae interval that he mos 
probably turned to the writings of Bacon in which he found the stress on util: 
ity, the arts as model of beneficence, and mastery of nature, all of which ar 
absent in the Regulae and Le Monde, and thematic in the conception of pl 
losophy in his first publication, the Discourse. The structure of the Cartes 
philosophy is best understood as the attempt to unite two originally dive 
lines of thinking, the mathematical science of nature of the Regulae and 
Monde and the utility-mastery theme of Baconian origin. This fusion bë 
comes possible because the nonteleological mathematical science, despite it 
earlier development, is assigned the status of means or instrument of th 
utility-mastery goal. The idea of this fusion is the very germ of Cartesi 
philosophy, and the heterogeneity of its elements is in continual tension with 
its unification. The elements of the fusion are discernible in the form 
“certainty for the sake of utility” which functions as criterion of the traditi 
in Discourse 1. 
Descartes employs the standard “clear and assured knowledge useful | i; 
life” (Discours, 4) to judge the entire tradition of the arts and sciences, theol: 
ogy and philosophy in Discourse 1. Because certainty is given determina 
by the example of mathematics, whereas the “useful for life” remains opaq 
it is often not recognized that the utility goal is a decisive emendation: 
Descartes’s intention in earlier writings. Regulae 2 had begun with the cn 
acter of knowledge as distinct from its end: “all science is certain and evid 
cognition.” Regulae | had indeed spoken, first of the pleasure of contemp 
tion, and then of the guidance of the will in the contingencies of life, as “er 
of study.” But the universal science or method of the Regulae does not inclu 
good or evil or the ends of the will; the will is unrelated to the intellect 
goals of science and of the philosopher (or “life”) fall apart. The “usefu 
life” of the Discourse includes production (“the infinity of artifices”) as 
as guidance of will; it is aided by the model of the arts, which are on 
whole disparaged in the Regulae. The Regulae in its quest for certainty 
be regarded as pointing toward utility —to cessation of the state of uncertay 
in many forms, which is a demand for contentment arising from the S1 
the “subject.” This contentment, which Descartes calls by the Stoic term! 
mens in the Regulae (Regulae, 2), is available only to those few capab 
humana sapientia. Thus the Regulae remains “ancient” as regards the be 
ciary of philosophy, and does not attain the standpoint of the useful for 
which in the Discourse (for example, in the form of medicine) benefits 
as man. Only with the Discourse does Descartes become humanitarian: 
modern. i 
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With the abbreviated formula “certainty for the sake of utility” it first ap- 
pears that certainty is the decisive element. Because they are not certain, phi- 
losophy and theology, the arts and sciences, are useless. Only mathematics is 
certain but its present utility is trivial; it must supply “foundations” to philos- 
ophy, which has hitherto been the source of uncertain foundations. Thus the 
certainty standard immediately points the way to the “mathematicization” of 
all branches of knowledge. Yet we must resist this conclusion, at least until 
certainty is brought into some relation with utility; indeed certainty and util- 
ity condition each other. “Theology” is useful as the way “to gain heaven,” 
but it is uncertain because it lies beyond human reason, or comprises “re- 
vealed truths,” and hence is useless to cultivate. Only certainty and utility in 
combination suffice to explain why the underlying standpoint is already “ra- 
tionalism”: the demand for the exclusive adherence to natural reason, subse- 
quently expressed in the canonical sentence of Discourse 4: “whether we are 
awake or asleep we ought never to be persuaded except by the evidence of 
our reason.” Just as the demand for a certainty equivalent to mathematics 
veils the underlying rationalism, so also the utility demand tends to obscure 
the underlying agreement with the “realist” or “selfish” psychologies of Ba- 
con and Hobbes. Utility excludes both “virtue” sought for its own sake — the 
virtue of “the writings of the ancient pagans which treat of morals,” the only 
moral writings considered—and knowledge sought for its own sake—the 
“speculations” of “the men of letters” or the Scholastic metaphysical tradi- 
tion. Their common defect is their unawareness of the natural egoism of rea- 
son, or the pervasive power of the passions over all psychic life. Thus ancient 
virtue is often “insensibility” or “pride” —the attempt to.be exempt from the 
passions which is itself passion. The “speculations” in turn are attributed to 
excessive self-esteem or “vanity” which plumes itself on a false superiority to 
the reason of “each” man, or “common sense” (Discours, 7-8, 9-10). The re- 
alism underlying utility thus fosters certainty, insofar as it seeks a psycholog- 
ical grounding in the universality of the passions, just as Hobbes and Locke 
found the basis of right in the allegedly universal passion for self- 
preservation; and the rationalism underlying the certainty requirement is 
broadly utilitarian in spirit. 

“Inutile et incertain,” Descartes’s double charge against revealed Christian 
theology and Greek speculative philosophy, became in turn Pascal’s indict- 
ment of Descartes.’ Pascal seems to have perceived that no means, however 
certain in itself, can be certain as a means if the end is uncertain, and the goals 
of human life will always fall short of mathematically certain knowledge. Al- 
ready in Discourse 1 it becomes clear that the utility goal can never be 
broifgtit Within the charmed circle of certitude--it can never be treated by ` 
“clear and distinct ideas” or by self-evident intuition and deduction. 
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Descartes is not guilty of the charge, often made, of universal mathematicisny 
of “the geometric prejudice,” or of the inflexible demand for clear and dis 
tinct ideas. This mathematicism is only regional—applicable to the means 
where, to be sure, it is already problematic. Yet the difficulty must be state 
at a deeper level within the means-end structure: even if the means, for ex: 
ample, a science of nature comprehensive of all natural qualities and actions 
were as Certain as arithmetic, it must nonetheless remain uncertain as means: 
because the end lacks certitude. Mastery of nature in Descartes, precisely be 
cause it “improves” upon Bacon by making mathematical knowledge the in: 
strument of utility. necessarily introduces an unprecedented gulf between i 
““means-knowledge” and its “end-knowledge.” 


Descartes takes the step from utility to mastery in Discourse 2 by laying dow 
the precept that there is more “perfection” in works accomplished by on 
master than in those made by many masters (Discours, 11). The precept is af: 
ticulated by a series of examples which ascend from the prepolitical arts (at 
chitecture, city planning, and supervision) to the more comprehensive polit 
cal art of the founder or legislator, culminating in the concept of a “pure ani 
solid” reason whose ouvrage is a method that synthesizes logic, algebra, 
geometry. In this reflection, certainty is at first absent but is then generate 
out of the reflection on mastery in the arts, in the form of mathemati 
method. The reflection of perfect mastery in the arts determines the choice 
“the ways I ought to follow,” that is, the choice of philosophy as the perf 
life. For our theme it is of interest to observe that the mathematical metho 
made to develop out of the demands of philosophy as the most per fect mas 
tery. This order can scarcely be other than deliberate, since it conflicts W 
the chronological order of Descartes’s biographical development, aS observe! 
above, according to which the mathematical method of the Regulae was Ong 
inally completed apart from concern with utility or mastery. The order of p 
losophy in the Discourse employs the arts to articulate the goal of mastery 
which the mathematical method becomes the instrument. The turning to. 
arts is determined negatively by the utility standard, which had excluded: i 
cient virtue and speculative knowledge as ends in themselves. Whereas. hü 
man nature as such, or the natural egoism of reason of man as mañ, suffi 
to exclude these ancient conclusions about human perfection, only the é 
supply a model for the perfection of the highest life. 

This turning to the arts reflects the agreement with Bacon: th 
undeniably benevolent human activity, as men generally acknowledge- 


e arts are 
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only philosophic reflection on the arts lifts their benevolence above the level 
of opinion. Those art works which are not a plurality of diverse endeavors 
with diverse ends, or which proceed from one master and not several, have 
greater perfection. Moreover, arts that are more comprehensive are more per- 
fect than those they include, as city planning is by contrast with the architect 
of a single building, or the legislator or founder of cities or peoples, by con- 
trast with the city planner. Reason or philosophy, as the absolutely compre- 
hensive art which provides for the goods of cities or peoples by the most com- 
prehensive knowledge, is yet more perfect. This entire reflection largely 
repeats the argument of Bacon in New Organon 1.129, according to which 
arts and inventions are more beneficial and more peaceful, and therefore more 
worthy of honor, than the political arts, and philosophy, the art of scientific 
mastery over the universe, comprehends all the arts, including those of polit- 
ical founders and saviors of humanity, and is deserving of the highest glory. 
Descartes, however, asks the further question: what guarantees that the mas- _ 
ter himself is a “one” and not a “many” of passions, faculties, and goals? This 
question divides into the unicity of his knowing, on the one hand, and the sin- 
gleness of his goal, on the other. The unicity of knowledge is satisfied by the 
purgation of reason of the heterogeneity of opinion, appetite, and sensation 
through methodical doubt; and by the “pure and solid” element of its cogni- 
tion, mathematics or mathematical laws of nature. But the singleness of the 
goal would only be satisfied if reason were to produce its own goal out of it- 
self, and not to receive it from a distinct and alien source, that is, from the 
opinion of mankind, religion, revealed theology, or inquiry into some source 
in the nature of man. Thus at this stage, neither the benevolence of philoso- 
phy in terms of its nonphilosophic or public beneficiaries, nor the perfection 
of the philosopher dedicated to perfect mastery through mathematical sci- 
ence, has received justification. 

In the first or programmatic phase of the Cartesian philosophy — which we 
may identify with Descartes’s reflection in the celebrated South German 
poêle in Discourse 2-3 —these implications are stated with a certain reserve. 
From the same context one can easily get the impression that Descartes is 
unconcerned with the political, and that he thinks not of mastery but of ac- 
ceptance of the world with Stoic passivity. He surely asserts that his reform 
is exclusively of his own private beliefs, and he denies that he seeks a “new 
reformation,” that is, the public reformation of the beliefs on which great 
states are maintained which might follow were he to publish the demand for 
the purgation of opinion. He therefore stresses that he does not invite fol- 
lowers to imitate a course of action for which most of them lack the requi- 
site credentials. In fact the world is almost wholly composed of men who 
lack the two essential qualifications of Cartesian philosophers, perseverance 
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or resolution and superior natural endowment of reason. By specifying the 
requirements in this exact manner, he tacitly invites the qualified to emulate 
him, and identifies his philosophic path as a modèle (Discours, 13~15). 
Moreover, this reservation to a purely private reformation of belief disap- -= 
pears in Discourse 6 when the new physics in its actuality discloses its = 
benevolence to the public, and therewith the promise of glory to those who + 
advance the cause of humanitarian science. 
Descartes’s Stoic passivity in the third moral rule (Discours, 25-26) also ~ 
dissipates on a careful reading. He surely asserts that he will “try always to 
vanquish myself rather than fortune, and to change my desires rather than the =- 
order of the world.” He concludes that everything but his “thoughts” is out- 
side of his power, reminding us especially of Epictetus. However, the rule 
concerns those “actions” which are required while “cultivating my reason,” 
that is, in pursuing the application of method to nature. Hence, knowing : 
“what is in our power and what is not” does not mean, as with the Stoics, “li 
ing in accordance with nature,” which for Descartes remains as yet undis- 
covered. It is of importance that we recognize that the Stoic rule is part of a ; 
morality par provision. Provisionally Descartes lived Stoically in accordance 
with the “order of the world,” which here means only the human world of . 
laws, customs, and religion, even while prosecuting inquiry into the natural 
“world.” Accordingly, his account of the Stoics, who believed they had final 
knowledge of the natural world, that is, of what can ever become within 
man’s power, has a decided element of satire. These ancient philosophers no: 
more wished to be well when they were ill than they desired “to have wings 
to fly like the birds” or to be Emperor of China (Discours, 26). By such ab- 
surdities they sought to “rival the gods in their felicity” while forgetting their 
own mortality. They preferred a spurious superiority to common men—We 
are reminded of the vanity of the speculations of the men of letters—to tha 
acknowledgment of our common, human corporeality which could spur phi- 
losophy to develop the medicine that conquers disease and senescence- Even 
provisionally, therefore, Descartes asserts an opinion by no means in conflic 
with the demand for mastery of nature through medicine in Discourse 6. The 
Stoics, among all ancient philosophers, asked the right question — what k 
within the range of human power?—to which only the future progress of scr: 
ence can supply an answer, which may always remain provisional. 


< 
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This formative stage of Cartesian mastery of nature must now be confronte’ 
with the metaphysical doctrines of Discourse 4 and the Meditation: 
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Descartes’s dualistic metaphysics has much to commend it as the appropriate 
ontology for the mastery of nature. We may regard the heterogeneity of the- 
subject and object, of mastering human ego and inert, objective nature, as re- _ 
quiring a ground in the diversity of thinking substance and extended sub- 
stance. Even this initial conclusion, however, requires a drastic revision of the 
speculative form of metaphysics, as distinct from its content. As indicated 
above, the principles of metaphysics are now understood as “foundations” of 
the edifice of philosophy or science, and the edifice—or “the tree of philoso- 
phy” —exists only for the sake of the goal or the “fruits.” Since the Medita- 
tions is silent regarding the goal, we may use the prefatory letter to the Prin- | 
ciples to identify the “fruits” as the produce of the highest branches of the 
“tree of philosophy” — medicine, mechanics, and practical, moral wisdom. 
Metaphysics, including knowledge of God, the highest principle, is instru- 
mental to practice. Let us now assume that this novel, instrumental doctrine 
of substance could be regarded as compatible with its traditional content, doc- 
trine of substance. Extended substance is devoid of life, self-moving organic 
compounds, purposes and final causes, and “secondary qualities” (in Locke’s 
phrase)—all this precisely as demanded of the object of a mathematical 
physics. All such nonmathematicizable features of being are attributed to, or 
explained in terms of, the thinking substance, a separately existing mind or 
soul which has the exclusive privilege of being the autonomous source of its 
own activity. Furthermore, Descartes’s theology is singularly appropriate to 
his mastery of nature goal. He knows that God is perfect, and the guarantor 
of the truth of clear and distinct ideas, but nonetheless cannot know the pur- 
poses of God, who is incomprehensible, in the natural world. Physics must 
henceforth abandon final causes, and neither from God nor nature can be de- 
rived by rational procedures that knowledge of moral duties which might im- 
pede, or guide, the quest for mastery of nature. Rational theology is as ag- 
nostic as revealed theology with regard to human knowledge of right and 
wrong. The theological part of metaphysics thus furnishes the required nega- 
tive sanction, the absence of suprahuman restraint on conquest of nature. 
Descartes’s metaphysics, summarily characterized with regard to our 
theme, has the following three functions. It claims to be Christian apologet- 
ics, as rational doctrine of God and the separate soul: “first philosophy” (sub- 
title of the Meditations) in the Aristotelian tradition, as doctrine of substance 
and first causes and principles; and “foundations” for the edifice of philoso- 
phy for the fruits of the mastery of nature. It almost goes without saying that 
no single metaphysical teaching can successfully perform these three hetero- 
geneous functions without disclosing gross internal inconsistencies. The 
more clearly we grasp the foundations of Cartesian mastery of nature the less 
clearly does [Descartes] stand in the traditions of Christian apologetics and 
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Aristotelian “first philosophy.” In Meditations 6 Descartes recognized that 
the separate soul substance, so useful as a support for Christian apologetics, 
could not be brought into relation with extended substance. The benevolence 
or veracity of God is of no avail: there is no suggestion that the interaction of 
substances is or could be made intelligible. Still less does Descartes claim that 
the two substances. as substances, together compose one being, in the critical 
case of human being. Only in private correspondence does he fall back on the 
hylemorphic solution to the unity of man—all too obviously a prudential, 
“Aristotelian,” ad hominem argument, as is generally acknowledged. Nor is 
it reasonable to think that Descartes believed he could extricate himself from 
these difficulties by the pineal gland argument of Passions | 30ff., since the 
very term “substance” never occurs in that work. Moreover, recent Cartesian 
scholarship, seeking to penetrate to the origins of Cartesian dualism, has ex- 
perienced acute difficuity in finding the elements of what one could call an 
argument for duality of substance; not finding them in the Meditations, it has 
looked for them in any and every Cartesian writing, published or unpub- 
lished, but without significant success. These agnostic conclusions will not 
surprise those who observe, and follow up their observation, that the Medita- 
tions is devoid of the characteristics of a metaphysical inquiry into being or 
substance. Descartes nowhere in the six Meditations addresses the questions 
what is being, cause, substance, essence, accident, and so on, and never de- 
fines any of these terms formally or informally. If he occasionally employs 
them in traditional meanings, he at the same time enjoins us to believe that he 
has made every effort to doubt and reject the tradition, and sometimes quite 
explicitly indicates that he is employing traditional terms as ad hominem 
premises with which to simulate an agreement with the tradition. 

The presence of gross theoretical difficulties in the substance doctrine and 
the absence of even an attempt to resolve them on Descartes’s part; the pres- 
ence of prudential rhetoric to simulate agreement with tradition, which every 
scholar without exception grants in some degree; the unmistakable attempt to 
reject “the speculative philosophy of the Schools”—all these conspire to 
compel us to seek in the Cartesian philosophy for solutions to its fundamen- 
tal problems that abandon the metaphysics of substance. This will seem un- 
necessarily iconoclastic to those who believe that the consensus of twentieth- 
century scholarship necessarily represents a progress over the findings and 
judgments of the philosophers and the learned public of the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We need not fear the charge of iconoclasm if we are 
aware that a mind of the stature of Leibniz could declare, after four decades 
of assiduous study of the Cartesian writings, that Descartes dissimulated the 
agreement of his views on religion with those of Hobbes, and that the God of 
Descartes is virtually identical with the God of Spinoza. In the Cartesian writ- 
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ings the most sustained and searching inquiry into the problems of mind and 
body is the Passions of the Soul, in which the abandonment of the substance 
doctrine has already been prepared by the Jatter half of the Meditations 6. 

Midway in Meditations 6, Descartes ceases to speak of the substance doc- 
trine and begins a fresh inquiry into the nature of man. He draws a threefold 
distinction between (a) things which only pertain to mind—the sphere of 
“thoughts” or consciousness, established by means of the radical doubt; (b) 
matters which only pertain to body, which prepares the first mention in the 
work of “laws of nature”; and (c) “those things given by God to me as a be- 
ing composed of mind and body.” The concept of the compound here intro- 
duced is in no sense a metaphysical concept: it is not a compound of two sub- 
stances, nor is it a substance itself. The compound has no metaphysical unity, 
nor any unity known by clear and distinct ideas, but only the experienced 
unity conferred on it by the sensation or feeling of pain and pleasure, espe- 
cially pain. The judgment of unity inferred especially from pain is part of the 
“teaching of nature,” and the compound. and only the compound, is the locus 
of the teaching of nature whose pedagogic instruments are pain and pleasure. 
Looking back upon the mind and body substances, it becomes clear that it is 
not only their theoretical incombinability that compels Descartes’s step to the 
nonsubstantial compound; it is also the fact that the substances have been so 
defined that their combination would not permit but rather exclude an account 
of pleasure and pain as well as the passions. Since the res cogitans as think- 
ing substance cannot, for example, become angry, but only doubt, infer, 

- judge, reflect, and the like; and since the res extensa by itself is exhaustively 
characterized by the law of inertia and the laws of mechanical interaction and 
so cannot become angry; and since the compounding of such substances does 
not yield the least possibility of accounting for such phenomena as pleasure 
or pain and passions such as anger, the ground for Descartes’s turn to a non- 
substantial compound becomes apparent. 

The natural teaching inherent in the compound furnishes him with the 
general foundation in human nature of judgments about good and bad. 
“These perceptions of sense [have] been placed in me by nature to signify to 
my mind what things are beneficial or hurtful to the whole of which it forms 
a part.”!° This introduction of natural purposiveness is not compatible with 
nature as res extensa, the mechanism of body, from which purpose is ex- 
cluded. Purpose is limited to the region of the compound, which is conceiv- 
able, if only on experienced and not on “clear and distinct” evidence, inde- 
pendently of what is known clearly and distinctly to belong to mind by itself, 
or body by itself. This triad enables us to say that the Meditations concludes 
with what we may call “regional ontologies” which are “metaphysically neu- 
tral” as regards substance. b 
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This triad. and especially the compound, should not be regarded as some 
lapse from the “rationalism” of “clear and distinct ideas” but rather as pre- 
cisely that which furnishes the mastery of nature with the basis for its dis- 
tinction of means and ends. In this context the example of the dropsical pa- 
tient of Meditations 6 is critical. From the standpoint of the mathematical 
science of nature, a body sick or a body healthy equally exhibits the laws of 
nature. But from the standpoint of the compound, that is, of human experi- 
ence, a sick body is naturally defective and bad. Descartes makes no effort 
whatever to unify theoretically the conflict between the scientific concept of 
nature, which is neutral to good and bad, and the human experience of sick- 
ness which is bad by nature. Humanly experienced nature supplies the end, 
the goodness of health, to which only the scientific nature, in the form of 
medicine, conduces as the appropriate means. It is not the theoretical resolu- 
tion of these antithetical concepts of nature but the preservation of the an- 
tithesis which makes possible the mastery of nature and the Cartesian philos- 
ophy altogether. The necessity of the triad for the structure of Cartesian 
philosophy must be remembered when one considers the attempts of the Pas- 
sions to reformulate the relations of mind and body in a new version of the 
compound. The unification of the compound in terms of the operations or be- 
havior of mind and body within “experience” is by no means the same as a 
theoretical unification of the compound with the other members of the triad. 
The disparateness or heterogeneity of the triad, it must be observed, appears 
only in the light of the demands of reason and is not an assertion about the 
nature of things. Jt is a conclusion fully in harmony with that rejection of 
the “speculative” quest for being already evident in the humana sapientia 
of the Regulae. “This knowledge is not the less science than that which exhibits. - 
the nature of the thing itself [quae ret ipsum naturam exhiber]” (Regulae, 37). 
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With these clarifications of Descartes’s critique of tradition we can return [0° ` 
Discourse 6 and identify the assertion of mastery of nature there as belong~ 
ing to the second of the three phases into which the project typically divides: 
programmatic announcement of the goal, achievement of theoretical basis): 
and technical implementation. In the programmatic phase, the arts are treated 
in terms of their historic content, the opposition to the powerful doctrines of: = 
the past is presented as a modification that is continuous with the old inten... 
tions, and the syncretic character of philosophy—its union with politics. 
presented with reserve. When the laws of physics are discovered, the program... 
comes forth into the light of day as an actualized hope, and the program 1$ Te" 
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vised to take account of more exact insight into its possibilities. The role of 
the arts as model becomes explicit at the same moment in which they begin 
to lose their autonomy by accepting principles from physics. “Practical phi- 
losophy” will know “the force and action” of “all the bodies that environ us 
as distinctly as we know the various métiers of our artisans” and “employ 
them in the same way” (Discours, 61-62). Medicine, mechanics, and moral 
wisdom issue forth as branches from physics, which is the trunk of the tree of 
philosophy (prefatory letter to the Principles). This metaphor is nevertheless 
somewhat misleading. The laws of mechanics are identical with those of 
physics, which Descartes envisages as identical with those of medicine, and 
medicine in Discourse 6 includes study of the dependence of the mind 
(l’esprit) on the temperament and organs of the body, as well as of bodily 
senescence. The effort to unify medicine, in this enlarged meaning, with 
moral wisdom would bring into harmony the means-end dualisms of certainty 
and utility, mathematical physics and mastery of nature. 

The syncretic union of philosophy and politics, made explicit in Discourse 
6, may be divided into its elements: (1) the public as well as the secular rulers 
of states are informed of the potential benefits, if only for future generations, 
of the transformed goal of philosophy; and (2) are advised that these benefits 
will become available only if scientific research, especially experimentation, 
is fostered and financed, and freedom of communication is permitted; (3) 
both the public and the heads of states are advised of the identity of those who 
must necessarily oppose the humanitarian project— namely, those who would 
condemn a Galileo, and in general defend the subordination of humanity to 
the powers of tradition; (4) the project of humanitarian mastery of nature 
common to philosophy or science and society nonetheless divides into a two- 
sided relationship, each with its duties and rights to benefit; (5) the new rela- 
tionship is brought under the sanction of the “law” of benevolence; and fi- 
nally, (6) the benevolence law must be supported by a framework of belief 
that explains the possibility of happiness, now for the first time within human 
power—a kind of “theodicy” that replaces the old framework of belief. 

The benevolence of Descartes’s project only superficially receives its jus- 
tification in the law that obliges us to benefit others to the extent that it is in 
us. Descartes may have regarded this law as the core of that moral belief re- 
quired in society at all times; certainly it is the only categorical moral obli- 
gation advanced anywhere in his writings. Yet its apparent universality is 
weakened by its restriction to the context of the benefits of mastery of na- 
ture. It is not mentioned in the provisional morality of Discourse 3 or in the 
many other contexts in which duty to others would seem pertinent. Our skep- 
ticism is aroused by the lack of any supporting argument or clarification of 
the basis or source of the law. In the various passages of Discourse 6 that 
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speak of obligation, the categorical status of the moral law is replaced by a 
hypothetical obligation, which may be summarized as foliows. If the goal is 
desired—if humanity desires to receive the fruits of the mastery of nature— 
and if individuals desire to receive the honor and glory of benefiting hu- 
manity through that mastery of nature, then the means must be willed, the 
humanitarian project must be implemented. Although Descartes asserts that 
only those who accept this revised benevolence law have genuine virtue as 
distinct from mere seeming, it is better described as a precept of utilitarian 
hedonism than as a binding principle of moral virtue. Its force lies not in 
some known or received principle, but in the promise of satisfaction of de- 
sires and passions. Mastery of nature promises those benefits that all or most 
men and societies have always desired: the alleviation of toil, the provision 
of necessities always so hard won from the hands of a stepmotherly nature, 
the accumulation of the means of comfort and luxury, the elimination of dis- 
ease, and the maximum possible postponement of mortality within human 
power. These benefits are as universally available to humanity as they are 
devoid of exacting duties or self-sacrifice. But mastery of nature promises as 
well a perfect moral wisdom which is peculiarly devoted to the requirements 
of the benefactors of humanity, the “strong and noble minds” who emulate 
Descartes and possess the passion or virtue of générosité." Descartes appat- 
ently believed that he possessed a sufficient basis in his physics to supply the 
physiological basis for this virtue, the theme of Passions, Book 3. We must 
leave it at the assertion that he relies on a reformulation of ancient moral 
doctrines—Stoic, Aristotelian, and Epicurean—and does not utilize his 
physical principles to explain this highest virtue. Cartesian mastery of nature 
culminates in a premature attempt to pass on to the third phase of imple- 
mentation. 
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The modern intention to master nature culminates in the problem of theodicy. - 

This problem is invisible to many because they believe that mastery of nature 
is the work of science and scientific technology, as distinct from philosophy. A 
But only seventeenth-century philosophy gave the humanitarian justification. c 
for mastery of nature, and commenced the destruction of its antecedent tradi- ;; 
tions which is often misleadingly called “secularization.” This action ante. 
dates the subsequent distinction of philosophy and science by more than 4: 

century. Only seventeenth-century philosophy laid down the principles of the » 
modern type of political society which became the agent of technological 
“progress” — by merging the goals of philosophy and politics in what we have : 
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called “syncretic philosophy.” Just the utilitarian hedonism of Bacon and 
Descartes made their project easily combinable with the enlightened despot- 
ism and the liberal politics of Hobbes and Locke. But syncretic philosophy 
cannot take responsibility for the material and spiritual well-being of society 
without confronting the necessity of society for the overarching framework of 
belief which is always, if in varying degree and form, a “theodicy.” This re- 
sponsibility is more clearly recognized if we divorce it from the classic theo- 
logical formulations it received in the biblical tradition. “Theodicy” in the 
broad sense here employed means accounting for the relation between good- 
ness and the expectation of happiness, and of evil and misfortune, in terms of 
human activity and the suprahuman whole, be it nature or history, in which 
man finds himself. Kant gave an almost perfect formulation of the problem of 
theodicy when he addressed not philosophers but humanity with his tripartite 
formulation: What can I know? What ought I to do? What may I hope? 

No premodern philosopher believed it possible or necessary to accept and 
discharge the responsibility for supplying a theodicy to humanity, as distinct 
from the sect of philosophers. [The premodern philosopher] customarily sup- 
ported the received religion while moderating certain of its features in the di- 
rection of the philosophic account of the whole, recognizing that religion sup- 
plies that account of the whole that sanctions morality, public and private, and 
satisfies an almost universal human need. For this reason, the published 
speech of the premodern philosophers is profoundly ambiguous: even a Lu- 
cretius, who taught that the gods of the intermundia do not care for human- 
ity, praised Venus to the skies. 

On the other hand, modern philosophies of the syncretic type, beginning 
with Bacon, and continuing most obviously with Leibniz, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, and Nietzsche, acknowledge, if in varying forms, the responsibility 
for theodicy. In the seventeenth century it is often difficult to distinguish 
their theodicies from the Christian apologetic theodicies they sought to re- 
place, so that the ambiguity of their writing reminds us of premodern philo- 
sophic rhetoric, although it is nonetheless ruled by the new humanitarian 
goal. In Descartes the need for a new version of theodicy is by no means as 
clear as in Bacon’s New Atlantis; yet we must not forget his praise of that 
writing in the prefatory letters to the Passions. In the Passions he seeks to de- 
fend all the passions as by nature good if rightly understood. The quest for 
the mastery of nature, which implies that nature is hostile, runs counter to 
that benevolence of nature, which even mastery of nature -must premise if 
happiness is to be attainable through man’s own natural powers, and within 
a natural whole that can never be eliminated. Only in the eighteenth century 
was it fully realized that modern scientific nature cannot be combined with 
an essentially premodern doctrine of the benevolence of nature, especially if 
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nature in itself is not intelligible, as Kant perceived. After Kant’s attempt to- 
relocate the problem of theodicy to the plane of morality, it was translated 
onto the plane of history by Hegel and his successors, where it found a res- “4 
olution so long as history could be understood as exhibiting an intelligible = 
pattern or telos, or until Nietzsche. The “death of God” may be regarded not E 
only in terms of Christianity but as the failure of modern syncretic philoso- `=} 
phy to replace it with a new theodicy: what Zarathustra proposes is a new 
goal for humanity. The problem of nihilism, pervasive of all strata of soci- 
ety, cannot even be correctly stated unless it is recognized as the failure of... 
modern syncretic philosophy which believed it possible to undertake the’ 
care of humanity through the mastery of nature. - 
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Chapter Eight 


The Finitude of Descartes’s 
Evil Genius 


At the present stage of Cartesian studies, inquiry into the nature of Cartesian ` 
doubt remains impeded by the familiar view that it is intended by Descartes 
to be “universal doubt.” The conclusive evidence that doubt is intended to be 
universal is customarily found in the omnipotence of the being who is the ul- 
timate ratio dubitandi. In the well-known argument of Cartesian doubt in 
Meditations 1-2, God, who may possibly be evil, is replaced by the supposi- 
tion of an Evil Genius. Yet God and the Evil Genius are both omnipotent: this 
view is unanimously held, so far as we have been able to ascertain, by the dis- 
tinguished Cartesian scholars of recent decades. No issue has been raised 
about the equivalence of the powers of God and the Evil Genius, and hence 
no distinction drawn concerning what is rendered dubitable by the one and 
the other. The equivalence thesis is found in the two recent English studies of 
L. J. Beck and Anthony Kenny; it is held by Gouhier, Alquié, and Gueroult; 
it is that of leading German and American interpretations, including the most 
recent one by Harry G. Frankfurt.’ It is essential not only for the prevalent in- 
terpretations of the cogito and the doctrine of consciousness, but also for the 
entire later course of the Meditations as well. On this view, it becomes in- 
evitable to hold that Cartesian doubt seeks, as its general intention, to estab- 
lish by universal doubt a presuppositionless first principle. 

In this note we seek to establish three points. First, mathematics is not 
doubted in Cartesian doubt. Some evidence for this exemption is that no form 
of mathematics is even mentioned after the introduction of the Evil Genius in 
Meditations | and prior to the cogito in Meditations 2. Second, the texts of 
the Meditations by no means establish that the Evil Genius is omnipotent, but 
imply rather his finitude. The parallel account of doubt in Principles 1 cor- 
roborates these points. Finally, the finitude of the power of the Evil Genius is 
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demanded by the argument: if the Evil Genius were omnipotent, the law of _ 
noncontradiction would be suspended, and all further reasoning would have ` _ 
to cease. Hence the conclusion can be established that Cartesian doubt was = 
never meant to be universal, and the endless cavils about Descartes’s proce- 
dure that are based on that assumption can be laid aside. The way is opened _. 
for the presuppositions of Cartesian doubt to become a possible and necessary 
region of inquiry, precisely from Descartes’s own standpoint. 

1. God, “who can do everything,” enters Meditations 1 as a reason for ~? 
doubting all things, especially arithmetic and geometry; towards the end of 
Meditations | he is withdrawn as a ratio dubitandi and replaced by the Evil =+ 
Genius. Since God is omnipotent, it is plausible and customary to assume that ` 
his replacement is also omnipotent yet precisely this assumption is at issue. If 
the range of what is made dubitable by the Evil Genius is not universal, his 
omnipotence is questionable. This range is indicated by Descartes in two 
ways: (1) by the specific list of dubitables itemized immediately after the en- 
try of the Evil Genius in Meditations 1; and (2) by the general review of the 
dubitable that precedes the cogito in Meditations 2. The specific list divides 
into two parts. First, Descartes asserts that “the heaven, air, earth, colors, fig- 
ures, sounds, and all external things” are only “the mockeries of dreams.” 
Second, he says that he will consider himself as having “no hands, no eyes, 
no flesh, no blood, no senses.”? Mathematics is absent; the dubitable is ex- 
clusively the external, or more precisely, the bodily, including one’s own 
body. The summary review (2) of the dubitable in Meditations 2 is also silent 
regarding mathematics, arithmetic, or geometry; the Evil Genius is again: 
mentioned, but not mathematics. Descartes does not say that the Evil Genius 
renders all things dubitable, but only that “he employs all his effort to deceive 
me always.” 

2. Our first point, that the doubt exempts mathematics, would remain prob- 
lematic without the second, that the Evil Genius is not omnipotent. For if evil 
and omnipotent, the Genius would cast everything, including mathematics, 
into dubiety. Since God is unmistakably omnipotent, it is necessary tO COM- 
pare the several descriptions of the power of God and the Evil Genius, the 
Latin and French versions, to establish their sameness or difference. In the 
Latin original, the power of God is described in three ways: (1) as 4 being 4#! 
potest omnia, (2) as omnipotens, (3) as summe potens The power of the Ev 
Genius, thrice mentioned in the Meditations, is rendered only by the third % 
these ways, by summe potens on two occasions, and potentissimus ON the: 
third.* Thus (1) and (2), which lack evident ambiguity, are used only to des- 
ignate God and never the Evil Genius. On the other hand, (3) employs the s i 
perlative of the adverb or adjective, which is notably ambiguous: it may mean 
either a very high degree of power, or the highest. If Descartes had sought to: 
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present the Evil Genius as omnipotent, he could have employed one of the un- 
ambiguous locutions of (1) or (2). The limitation of the Evil Genius becomes 
clearer in the French version. We may legitimately appeal to the first French 
translation of the Meditations as an authoritative version since it was read, ap- 
proved, and, on occasion, “retouchée par Descartes.’ For this version in no 
case uses the same phrases to describe the power of the Evil Genius and of 
God, and in no instance does it imply the omnipotence of the Evil Genius. 
The Evil Genius is “non moins rusé et trompeur que puissant,” “trés puis- 
sant,” and “extrêmement puissant”;’ while God, “qui peut tout,” is “la sou- 
veraine puissance,” and “tout puissant’”;* these phrases exhaust the cases in 
which the power of either is described. 

The nonuniversality of Cartesian doubt may be established in two closely 
related ways—either by specific exemptions, for example, mathematics, or 
the finitude of the power of the ultimate ratio dubitandi. We now consider the 
` compressed treatment of doubt in Principles 1.5-7? parallel to that of Medi- 
tations 1-2. In Principles 1.5 mathematics may be doubted because “God 
who created us can do all that he desires.” In Principles |.6 “he who has cre- 
ated us” may be “all-powerful” and seek to deceive us. This being must be 
understood to be God, for the Evil Genius is never mentioned in the Princi- 
ples; moreover, the power of creation is never imputed to the Evil Genius in 
the descriptions of the Meditations. In Principles 1.7 God is removed from 
the argument of doubt, just as in Meditations 1, but he is not replaced and the 
Evil Genius is wholly absent. In contrast to the Meditations, the doubt pro- 
ceeds on explicitly atheistic premises: “we easily suppose that there is no 
God.” In Principles 1.7 we find a brief summary of the total range of the du- 
bitable, but it does not mention or imply mathematics as dubitable. By no sen- 
tence or phrase does Principles 1.7 suggest that doubt is universal. As in Med- 
itations 1—2 the sphere of the dubitable is restricted to the external in general, 
and in particular the bodily, including the body of the doubter. It may be ob- 
jected, however, that Descartes in Principles 1.7 says, “this conclusion, / 
think, therefore I am, is the first and most certain of all that occurs to one who 
philosophizes in an orderly way.” But in Principles 1.10 he repeats this same 
sentence and qualifies it: “I did not for all that deny that we must first of all 
know what is knowledge, what is existence, and what is certainty, and that in 
order to think we must be, and such like.” He did not think these exemptions 
from the doubt “worthy of being put on record” because “these are notions of 
the simplest possible kind, which of themselves give us no knowledge of any- 
thing that exists”! The cogito, then, is the first and most certain among 
propositions that assert existence. We may therefore include among the ex- 
emptions from Cartesian doubt all other propositions that do not assert exis- 
tence, a class which must include the “common notions” of Principles 1.13 
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and what Descartes calls “eternal truths,” “common notions,” or “axioms” in. 
Principles |.49. This procedure is also iegitimated by the fact that the one: 
proposition explicitly exempted from doubt in Principles 1.10 is listed as an: 
“eternal truth” in Principles | 49:"' that “in order to think we must be” is the 
same assertion as “that he who thinks must exist while he thinks.” Moreover,. 
Principles | A9 lists the law of noncontradiction (“it is impossible that the 
same thing can be and not be at the same time”) as an eternal truth; its ex- 
emption from the dubitable is confirmed by the 2nd Replies. 

On the basis of these more authoritative versions of the Cartesian met 
physics in the Meditations and Principles, we may safely discount Discour: 
4, in which mathematics is apparently doubted. Whereas in the former writ- 
ings only an omnipotent being can be a ratio dubitandi for mathematics, in 
the latter Descartes argues, with evident irony, that if some men sometimes. 
make mistakes even in the simplest matters of geometry, he, being also a mar 
should reject all that he had ever accepted as demonstration.'? In summary: 
we find this general result in the Principles and the Meditations (including th 
Replies of Descartes to Objections, and even all the Objections of Descartes: 
critics except those of Bourdin):!+ if the omnipotent God is a ratio dubitandi 
mathematics is dubitable; and if mathematics is dubitable, the Evil Genius 1 
not the ratio dubitandi. God, however, is removed from both the Meditations 
and the Principles as a ratio dubitandi prior to the cogito. Hence mathemat-: 
ics is not doubted because only an omnipotent being could make its certain- 
ties dubitable. Moreover, as we have seen, what is exempt from doubt is not: 
limited to mathematics, but includes the entire class of eternal truths an 
therefore the law of noncontradiction. 

3. Finally, if the Evil Genius were omnipotent, he would presumably hav: 
the same capacity as the omnipotent God. Or if this is alleged not to be the: 
case, some Cartesian text or consideration would have to be adduced to €! 
tablish that the meaning of omnipotence differs in the two cases. What the 
would be the consequence of an omnipotent Evil Genius as a ratio dubitand 
within the structure of Cartesian doubt? The omnipotence of God implies hi 
capacity to deceive as regards the sum of two plus three, in Meditations l; 
the sum could be other than five. Omnipotence thus implies the power t 
make true what is self-contradictory to human reason, or to suspend the la 
of noncontradiction, as Descartes makes evident in Meditations 3.'° In th 
Meditations, as distinct from other Cartesian texts, this extraordinary capa¢ 
ity belongs to God in virtue of one of his attributes taken by itself, that is, th 
divine power, will, or freedom; it does not belong to the nature of God in it 
entirety, or as regards all his attributes taken together. For in the Meditations 
in contrast with the 6th Replies and other texts,” the omnipotent power or 
freedom of God is exercised only in accordance with the divine goodness. Be- 
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cause Descartes claims to demonstrate the goodness of God in Meditations 
. 3-4 he can assert, at the beginning of Meditations 6," have never judged that 
anything was impossible for God to do, unless I found a contradiction in be- 
ing able to conceive it clearly.”'* In sum, whereas an omnipotent being, in 
virtue of his power alone, could suspend the law of noncontradiction, only an 
omnipotent being who is evil would do so. Hence, as regards the context of 
Cartesian doubt, God may be replaced, as a ratio dubitandi, by a Genius who 
is evil, but not by one who is omnipotent. Otherwise, the further course of 
Cartesian doubt, as a reasoning inquiry, would be impossible. Only if the Evil 
Genius is of finite power can the doubt or the cogito be any sort of argument 
whatever. It is therefore inconsistent for interpreters to maintain—as all do 
explicitly or implicitly —that the Evil Genius is omnipotent, but also to pro- 
ceed to inquire what species of argument the cogito might be, whether syllo- 
gism, immediate inference, or whatever—as most indeed do. The finitude of 
the Evil Genius is thus Descartes’s acknowledgment that the founding argu- 
ment of Cartesian doubt prior to the cogito is not meant to be universal. It is 
the premise on which the set of presuppositions of doubt, as Descartes un- 
derstood it, becomes a region for inquiry. 

The finitude of the Evil Genius enables us to remove a problem that has 
frequently clouded the structure of the Meditations. If, on the common as- 
sumption, the cogito triumphs over an omnipotent ratio dubitandi in Medita- 
tions 2, why does Descartes reassert an omnipotent ratio dubitandi near the 
beginning of Meditations 3? Neither the first, the Evil Genius, nor the second, 
God, is known to be good: is not the jeopardy to knowledge the same? This 
difficulty has led interpreters to attempt distinctions” that reduce the scope of 
what the Evil Genius makes dubious, as contrasted with what God makes du- 
bious, when God reenters the argument as a ratio dubitandi in Meditations 3. 
But if the cogito had vanquished an omnipotent and actually Evil Genius in 
Meditations 2, it surely need fear no threat from an omnipotent and possibly 
evil God in Meditations 3. 

In conclusion we may remark that the above is only the first preliminary to 
an analysis of the profound meaning of the Evil Genius who begins his career 
in the Olympica dream manuscript.” In the Meditations he reappears almost 
immediately after the cogito, an event often neglected, but explicable on our 
view that he renders dubitabie only the bodily sphere. 
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order doubt” in Meditations 3 (Descartes, 35, 183-84). Similarly, A. Gewirth’s dis- 
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Chapter Nine 


Cartesian Rationalism 
and Eternal Truths 


It has long been recognized that the metaphysics of the Meditations is in 
strong tension with a rival Cartesian doctrine. This is the doctrine of the di- 
vine creation of eternal truths. In the Meditations the intention to establish 
foundations of the sciences is accomplished by rational proofs of the exis- 
tence and veracity of God. The rationalism of this metaphysics is evident es- 
pecially from Descartes’s appeal to the principle of noncontradiction in Med- 
itations 6: “I have never judged that something could not be made by [God] 
except on the grounds that there would be a contradiction in my perceiving it 
distinctly.”' 

But in the divine creation doctrine, God is not limited by the principle of 
noncontradiction. “God cannot have been determined to make it true that con- 
tradictories cannot be true together, and therefore . . . he could have done the 
opposite.” In the Meditations God is the guarantor of the necessary truths of 
arithmetic and geometry and all the other sciences. We are compelled to ask: 
can this be the same God for whom, according to the divine creation doctrine, 
the truths of mathematics have no necessity at all? 

This conflict within Cartesianism was recognized by Leibniz and others 
of his age, as well as by Gilson and other distinguished scholars of ours. 
What is distinctively new in the last decade is the growing recognition that 
this problem is internal to the text of the Meditations proper. It is no longer 
seen as a problem of the relations between the metaphysics of the six Med- 
itations proper, on the one hand, and the divine creation doctrine as found 
in the 5th and 6th Replies, private letters, and the Burman manuscript, on 
the other hand? It is of course true that we do have major studies. for ex- 
ample, those of Harry Frankfurt and E. M. Curley, which start from the side 
of the divine creation doctrine and seek to establish the relationship be- 
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tween it and the metaphysics of the Meditations.’ But these studies are not 
based on the assumption, or on showing from the text, that the divine cre- 
ation doctrine is present, and present significantly, within the six Medita- 
tions proper. Some indeed have thought that the divine deceiver hypothesis 
implied the divine creation doctrine; and Gueroult considered that possibil- 
ity and believed he had refuted it. It is perhaps with Margaret Wilson’s 
Descartes of 1978, and with Jean-Luc Marion’s Sur la théologie blanche de 
Descartes of 1981 that the creation doctrine becomes fully explicit as a doc- 
trinal factor within the six Meditations proper I am not at all sure when 
this tendency began; it has always been latent, and always fraught with re- 
markable consequences. : 

What then is the divine creation doctrine? I shall be simple and schematic 
in this brief summary. The doctrine is that the omnipotence of God, OF the 
will of God. is utterly unlimited in creation. The sphere of created being In- :.. 
cludes the eternal truths. Descartes assumes that the eternal truths, for €x- 
ample, of mathematics, are either independent of God, or dependent on God. 
There is no third possibility mentioned by Descartes, such as that they be- ,-- 
long to God’s essence. If they were independent of God, they would limit the 
power of God, which would destroy his omnipotence. The eternal truths are |. 
dependent on God in this sense: they were created by him, and he was €n- ° 
tirely free to create or not to create them, as with the rest of the creation, as 
well as to create them other than he did. Thus, the sum of two plus three.. 
could have been any number. Once he created them, however, they are Un- ; 
changing because God is immutable. Accordingly what is understood, for 
example, in mathematics, as a necessary truth has instead the status of @ CON" 
tingent truth. Finally, as already noted, God’s power is not confined by the 5. 
principle of noncontradiction.’ 
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Is this doctrine present in the Meditations proper? If so, it is only as 49 wae 
plied, not an explicit, doctrine. The major question is whether the treatmen’. 
of omnipotence in the work implies the doctrine of omnipotence of the amva 
creation doctrine. In Meditations 1 Descartes refers to an “old opinion” of u 

that there is a God who can do everything, and by whom he was created suc 
as he is. It may be, we remember, that this omnipotent God could deceive: 
Descartes every time he adds two and three or counts the sides of a squar ; 
Wilson asked, does this account of a possibly deceiving God in Meditation 
l logically imply the divine creation doctrine? and answered in the negate 


h. God 


For example, assume that two plus three equals five is a necessary truth. 
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could have deceived Descartes into thinking that the sum is two, or four, or 
six without its being in his power to make them other than they are; he could 
have deployed other means to accomplish that deception. So it is not neces- 
sary to infer that Descartes had the divine creation doctrine in mind. Never- 
theless Wilson goes on to observe that if the judgment thet two plus three 
equals five is a necessary truth, then “the deceiving God hypothesis would at 
least provide grounds for calling into question whatever assurance I might 
initially feel that the eternal truths are beyond God’s power.” Stated differ- 
ently, the judgment that two plus three equals five is a necessary truth could 
be falsified by the divine creation doctrine, according to which it is a contin- 
gent truth. To sum up, the divine deceiver hypothesis of Meditations | per- 
mits but does not require the possibility that God could have created the eter- 
nal truths as in fact other in content than those he did create. 

But we must aiso consider the rest of the deceiver argument. As we push 
further into the theology of the doubt in Meditations 1, we discover a funda- 
mental disagreement with the divine creation doctrine in one important re- 
spect. Within the deceiving God hypothesis, Descartes proceeds from the 
question of power to the question of goodness. Assuming that God has the 
power to deceive us when we think the mathematical truths as necessary, 
would not the goodness of God exclude his deceiving us? Descartes now in- 

‘troduces a premise that he believes, or appears to believe, namely, that it 
would be inconsistent with the goodness of God for him to allow us to be de- 
ceived even occasionally. My point here is not that this premise is morally 
open to question, which it surely is. The point rather is that the functioning of 
the premise in the argument presupposes the logic of noncontradiction. The 
assumption being made is that certain actions of God would be in contradic- 
tion with his goodness, hence impossible. It is in this respect that the theol- 
ogy of doubt in Meditations | is in conflict with that of the divine creation 
doctrine. According to the creation doctrine, what God does, or does not do, 
in the creation has nothing to do with its being good or bad; rather what God 
does is good solely for the reason that he does it.® On the creation doctrine, 
the good is not prior, in any sense of prior, to the divine volition in the cre- 
ation. But in the theology of doubt in Meditations 1, the good must be prior, 
in some sense of prior, to the divine will in the creation, and the will cannot 
contradict that goodness. 

To sum up, the hypothesis of the deceiving God in Meditations | is made 
up of two discrepant theological elements. The omnipotence premise is in 
harmony with, but not logically derivable from, the creation doctrine, while 
the goodness premise is conceived, in its function, as implicitly in conflict 
with the creation doctrine. In general, the deceiver hypothesis combines the 
certainty of the omnipotence of God with the uncertainty of his goodness. But 
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looked at more carefully, it is the mode of being of this omnipotence that-1s 
unclear—is it the same as that of the creation doctrine?— while that of the di- 
vine goodness is quite clear—it establishes a limit to the divine omnipotence. 
Accordingly, we leave the deceiving deity hypothesis in Meditations 1 with 
the impression that if Descartes can establish the goodness of God he can re- 
move the threat to knowledge arising from the divine omnipotence. This con- 
viction that goodness can limit omnipotence is a major assumption of the 
metaphysical argument of the Meditations. But whether goodness can limit 
omnipotence depends entirely on whether the concept of omnipotence 
Descartes utilizes in Meditations 3 is that of the divine creation doctrine. 


2 


In Meditations 3 the threat of an omnipotent deceiver is reintroduced, aS we 
know. The formulation of the hypothesis is much more explicit than that of 
Meditations | in key respects. The supposition made is that an omnipotent 
God could do three things.'' He could cause Descartes to be nothing while he 
thinks that he is. Second, he could some day cause it to be true that Descartes 
has never been, though it be now true that he is. Third, he could cause it to be 
true that two and three make more or less than five. Finally, Descartes sums 
up by saying that God could cause to be true anything in which he sees a man- 
ifest contradiction. In Meditations 1 we could not be sure the deceiving God 
was unconstrained by the principle of noncontradiction; that appeared to be 
only one of the possible ways by which the deception could be managed. That 
obscurity is now removed in the formulation of Meditations 3. Similarly, M 
Meditations | we could not be sure that God’s deceiving us when judging the 
sum of two plus three implied the power he possesses under the divine Cte- 
ation doctrine, that is to say, to make the sum more or less than five; again 
that obscurity vanishes in the formulation of Meditations 3. 

From this passage in Meditations 3 it is evident that God has the power to 
create the eternal truths, and is unlimited by the principle of noncontradiction, 
as in the divine creation doctrine. There is nothing in this hypothesis of Med- 
itations 3 that is not implied in the divine creation doctrine, and nothing in 
that doctrine that is inconsistent with the deceiver hypothesis of Meditations 
3. It is surely correct for Wilson to take the position that it is the concept of 
God in the divine creation doctrine that we meet in the deceiver hypothesis 
of Meditations 3.'* The conclusion that follows for the remaining structure of 
the Meditations is that it is the divine creation doctrine, as represented in the 
deceiver hypothesis, that the metaphysical teaching of the work must over- 
come. According to the standard interpretation of the Meditations, Descartes 
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proves that God exists and is a perfect being; the deceiver hypothesis is 
thereby overcome. More fully stated, the God who triumphs over the deceiver 
hypothesis can guarantee the truth of clear and distinct ideas, and the exis- 
tence of the world, because it would be contradictory to his goodness ever to 
deceive the human knower. 

But now the difficulties of the standard interpretation appear. The first is 
that what the theological metaphysics of the Meditations triumphs over is 
just Descartes’s own other theology —the theology of the divine creation 
doctrine. Second, the omnipotent deceiver of the divine creation doctrine, 
who is not limited by the principle of noncontradiction or any divine attrib- 
ute such as goodness, cannot possibly be overcome by the theological meta- 
physics of the Meditations, which uses precisely those limits. Third, this 
theological metaphysics which allegedly triumphs in the Meditations is in 
turn vanquished by the divine creation doctrine, which Descartes asserts in 
the 6th Replies. 

This sequence may seem too complicated to grasp stated in this way. So. 
let us abstract from the sequence and state the problem in a single sentence: 
Descartes accepted and advocated the truth of two incombinable theologi- 
cal doctrines in the same writing. We are entitled to say “in the same writ- 
ing,” namely, the Medirarions, although he asserts the divine creation doc- 
trine initially only in the guise of the hypothesis of the divine deceiver, 
because he asserts it in a nonhypothetical manner in the 6th Replies. By as- 
serting its truth in the 6th Replies, he deprives the deceiver hypothesis of its 
hypothetical character, and makes it the vehicle of a genuine theological al- 
ternative. ; 

Thus a basic incoherence enters into the interpretation of the Meditations 
once we admit the divine creation doctrine as a legitimate player, so to 
speak, within the metaphysical alternatives of the Meditations. lt is evident, 
from the foregoing, that we agree with Frankfurt that “the standard inter- 
pretation [of Descartes’s metaphysics] is untenable . . . it fails to take suf- 
ficient account of the radical implications of Descartes’s conception of di- 
vine omnipotence.”'* But it is hard to accept Frank{urt’s attempt to bring 
coherence into the Cartesian philosophy by distinguishing two separate do- 
mains of discourse, one being the rational metaphysics of the Meditations, 
the other being the transrational divine creation doctrine. Such a separation 
does not fit the character of the Meditations, in which we find not separa- 
tion but confrontation, with one doctrine laying down a challenge, by 
means of the deceiver hypothesis, which is then met by the other. More- 
over, it does not take account of an anomaly deeper than any yet men- 
tioned. Why does Descartes permit the divine creation theology, for which 
he never attempts to give a philosophical justification, either in private or 
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in any publication, to enter into competition with, and to supersede, the 
rationally argued metaphysics of the Afeditations? This anomaly becomes » 
apparent when one turns from the Meditations proper to the 6th Replies, ee 
and then seeks in vain, there and throughout the Cartesian corpus, for a jus- = 
tification for its divine creation theology. = 
A coherent interpretation of the Meditations must acknowledge the fol- 2 
lowing: (1) the copresence of the two doctrines under discussion; (2) the » 
incombinability of the two doctrines; (3) the priority of the rational meta- 
physics over the divine creation doctrine; and it must, in addition, offer an 
explanation of Descartes’s purposes in deploying these two incombinable 
doctrines. We propose the following approach. What is the intention of 
Descartes in the Meditations? The intention of Descartes is not necessarily . 
identical with his goal in the Meditations. Still it is reasonable to begin - 
with what he asserts as his intention in the Meditations. However, we find; 
Descartes asserting two quite distinct intentions in the book: the apologetic; 
intention and the foundational intention. The foundational intention has 
been the almost exclusive center of interest in recent times, but the mere 
fact that Descartes also offers the Meditations as serving an apologetic in-; 
tention shows that the book cannot be understood adequately if we simpl 
ignore the apologetics. There is a correspondence, we shall argue, betwee 
the two theological doctrines we have been considering and the two inten 
tions. : 
The peculiarity of the apologetics is that it must be both rational and trans 
rational. The infidel, Descartes claims, demands that proofs be exclusively 1 
the mode of natural reason. Since the foundational intention also utilizes th 
mode of natural reason, it is possible for the two intentions to share doctrines 
By natural reason, Descartes announces in the Sorbonne letter, he will prow 
that God exists and that the soul does not perish with the body, and thereb 
persuade the infidel of religion and moral virtue. : 
But the apologetics cannot remain within the confines of natural reason an! 
persuade men of the Christian religion. For, as Descartes makes plain M th 
letter to the Sorbonne, the Christian religion has its foundation in faith P" 
marily and not in reason. The apologetics must therefore show the limits @ 
reason; it must show that the exclusive adherence to reason Is problemati 
The Meditations, insofar as it seeks foundations of the sciences, wil] adh 
exclusively to reason; and insofar as it is apologetics, it will show that exc 
sive adherence to reason is problematic. Foundationalist metaphysics 18 | 
marily rationalist doctrine of God; apologetics must from the outset show * 
the rational doctrine of God does not attain the truth about God, or at least T? 
to the complete truth about God. The rational metaphysics does not ne© 
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incomprehensibility of God; what it requires is comprehensibility. The apolo- 
getic intention stresses the incomprehensibility of God, starting in.the preface 
to the reader, but most obtrusively in the heart of the theology of Meditations 
3.'4 But if the incomprehensibility arises from the infinity of God—an infin- 
ity that reason itself has established—such an incomprehensibility does not 
shake the authority of reason. Hence the primary function of challenging the 
authority of reason arises from the deceiver hypothesis, that is, the divine cre- 
ation doctrine. 

From the first moment Descartes speaks of the divine creation doctrine, in 
the first Mersenne letter of 1630, one ground for accepting the doctrine is that 
it results in the incomprehensibility of God. “The very fact that we judge [the 
grandeur of God to be] incomprehensible makes us esteem it the more 
greatly.”'> Incomprehensibility, to repeat, is not a virtue of a doctrine from the 
standpoint of metaphysics, but it is indispensable for apoiogetics. The in- 
comprehensibility of God is fully guaranteed only by a doctrine that denies ` 
the capacity of reason to be the arbiter of statements about God. The divine 
creation doctrine accomplishes this function by asserting that God is wholly 
beyond the principle of noncontradiction. There can be no proofs of the exis- 
tence of such a God, if he is wholly beyond the principle of reason. Descartes 
never offered any proofs of the doctrine of the creation of eternal truths. It is 
as baseless in the evidence of reason as it is inimical to the use of reason. In 
Meditations \ the deceiving God hypothesis enters the discussion on the ba- 
sis of an opinion; but it is not an opinion original with Descartes; it is an old 
opinion, vetus opinio. 

If it is correct to say that the divine creation doctrine is part of Descartes? s 
apologetics, the status of that apologetics becomes a critical question. A new 
difficulty faces us: the Christian apologetics of the Meditations is in conflict 
with another Cartesian apologetics—the secular, humanitarian apologetics 
of the Discourse on Method. We easily recall the notable passage of Dis- 
course 6 in which Descartes announces the new goal of philosophy as the 
mastery of nature and presents a vision of a new humanity that finds its hap- 
piness in this life on this earth through the fruits of philosophy. If the status 
of the divine creation doctrine depends on the status of the Christian apolo- 
getics, and that of the Christian apologetics on its relation to the secular 
apologetics, then it is to the Discourse on Method that we must turn for a fi- 
nal clarification. For the Discourse on Method alone among the Cartesian 
writings contains both the Christian apologetics and the secular, humanitar- 
ian apologetics. It therefore is the ultimate court of appeal for the divine cre- 
ation doctrine. The Discourse, 1 would venture to assert, is the truly com- 
prehensive Cartesian writing. 
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Chapter Ten 


The “Teaching of Nature” in 
Descartes’s Soul Doctrine 


Descartes initiated the modern interpretation of the soul in the Meditations, as 
is generally conceded. Of all Cartesian doctrines, his account of the soul has 
received the least examination. One reason for this neglect is that the major 
changes he effected have become taken for granted, even by his critics. Ac- 
cording to the dominant premodern tradition of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
the medievals, the soul is responsible for two functions, or classes of func- 
tion—life or motion, and awareness, discerning, or thinking. This premodern 
notion of the soul was remarkably neutral to metaphysical differences: even 
Lucretius attributed the two functions to una natura, the union of animus and 
anima. The two-function theory was usually combined with the assertion that 
the soul has parts, standing in various relations of rule and subordination — 
best known to us perhaps from Plato in Republic 4. With Descartes the soul 
performs one function only. It is exclusively a “thinking thing,” a mind, or a 
“consciousness”; and it is “one and single” or without parts. After Descartes 
it is hard to name a thinker of the first rank, of whatever metaphysical or 
antimetaphysical posture, who has sought to restore to the soul either this 
internal structure, or its original “organic” meaning as responsible for life and 
motion and “worldly” activity. In these decisive respects we are entitled to 
speak of the modern soul as having its own metaphysical neutrality. Begin- 
ning with Nietzsche’s charge that “Descartes is superficial,” the most pas- 
sionate critics of “Cartesianism,” in one or more of its forms, have tended to 
overlook their basic agreement with it. 

A second reason for this neglect is the form in which Descartes was led or 
compelled to present his soul doctrine in the Meditations. In some complex 
manner the Meditations is both a medieval, Scholastic-Aristotelian writing, 
as well as the acknowledged founding writing of modern philosophy. It is 
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traditional as “first philosophy” (by its title) or speculative metaphysics of 
substance, and as Christian apologetics concerned with the salvation of the 
infidel. In accordance with both {the soul is a separate, immaterial substance 
with an immortal destiny unprejudiced by the fate of the body.}On the other 
hand, the Meditations is novel or modern as quest for indubifable “founda- 
tions” of the edifice of the sciences (Meditations 1, beginning). The goal of 
the edifice of science is however stated only in the nonapologetic or more 
secular writings: the “mastery and ownership of nature,” or “the enjoyment 
of the fruits of the earth in this life without pain,” or such a wisdom as de- 
pends on knowing that “the mind depends acutely on the temperament, and 
the disposition of the organs of the body” (Discours 6, paragraph 2). It is 
tempting to distinguish {two Cartesian soul doctrines, the separate and im- 
mortal soul of the apoldgetic Meditations, and a secular soul articulated 
mainly outside the Meditations and especially in the Passions of the Soul, 
where Descartes speaks “as a physicist,” addresses “the whole nature of 
man” (Passions, Part 1, title), never mentions any doctrine of substance, and 
remains utterly unperplexed about the interaction of mind and body} While 
such a gross distinction proves to be not without a certain homely truth, it 
leads us away from the Meditations, the classic document of the discovery 
of the modern soul doctrine. 

We take as our clue the concluding ten pages of the Meditations, which ad- 
dress the question, what is man (“my nature in particular”)? Here Descartes 
omits all reference to substance, or the two-substance doctrine, and replaces 
the latter with ihe a distinction between consciousness, extended 
body, and the compdsite of mind and body. Consciousness is known as indu- 
bitable by “the light of nature” and extended body is the object of the science 
of nature: both are known “theoretically.” But to the composite of mind and 
body is attributed a “teaching of nature” which one might even call “the nat- 
ural attitude” because it is the taken-for-granted belief of prephilosophical ex- 
perience.The nature here described truly teaches me to flee from the things 
which catise the sensation of pain, and seek after the things which communi- 


cate to me the sentiment of pleasure” (AT 9:66; HR 1:193; CSM 2:57). This > 
at IS 2 


teaching is not merely an “attitude” of hedonist sort, but founded in wh 


naturally and normally beneficial or hurtful to the composite whole: the na- -; 


ture of the composite is teleological. According to the standpoint of the com- 
posite, to be sick is bad and a corruption of nature; according to the sc! 
of nature, a sick body and a healthy body both obey and obey perfectly the 


laws of nature. {Descartes here opposes our ordinary human standpoint on i 


what is good or bad to the “moral neutrality of science” in a manner paradig; 


matic for the modem period. He makes no attempt to sacrifice the teleology K 
of the composite to the mechanism of the sciences:\both sides of the antinomy : 
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must somehow be preserved. The opposition of science and the natural expe- 
rience of the composite cannot be stated in terms of the metaphysical dualism 
of mind and body, if only because the natural teaching is pretheoretical. “So 
basic is the real unity of the human composite that its meaning cannot be re- 
constructed from his separate metaphysical analyses of mind and body.”! The 
teaching of nature here mentioned may be called the practica! teaching of na- 
ture. It must be broadened to include a “theoretical” teaching of nature that has 
two chief theses, that our images attest the existence of bodies, and that bod- 
ies are similar to those images (Meditations 3). It is our intent to show that 
only from the confrontation between this complete prephilosophic natural 
teaching and Cartesian science does Descartes’s soul doctrine emerge. 

In Part (1) below, we contrast the apologetic and foundational statements 
of the Meditations’ intention, in order to establish the pragmatic goal of 
Cartesian philosophy. In (2), this conception is traced to the account of the 
“natural attitude” of the prephilosophic soul in Discourse 1-2. In (3), Carte- 
sian doubt in Meditations 1—2 is presented as the conflict of the natural atti- 
tude (“the teaching of nature”) and scientific reason (“the light of nature”). In 
(4) the Cartesian soul is examined in its original formulation as metaphysi- 
cally neutral (Meditations 2). In (5) the argument for the dualism of soul and 
body substances is considered (Meditations 6). In (6) we examine the re- 
placement of substantial dualism by the threefold distinction (Meditations 6) 
mentioned above. 


The varied treatment of the stated intentions of the Meditations distinguishes 
the contemporary Cartesian scholarship from the rationalist school of former 
times. Descartes states his intention as Christian apologetics in terms similar 
to those of Thomas in the Summa contra gentiles. The Meditations is an at- 
tempt to persuade “the infidel” by natural reason alone that God exists and the 
human soul does not perish with the body, for the sake of religion and moral 
virtue. On this ground Descartes asks “the protection” of the Sorbonne, as an 
“authority” second only to the Sacred Councils. To the rationalist school this 
apologetic claim is simulation. The young Gilson wrote that Descartes “was 
forced to obtain the approbation of the Sorbonne”; “it was necessary for him 
to take a solid position in his war against the Jesuits, and in these conditions, 
there is nothing astonishing in that he presented himself to his judges as the 
defender of the cause of God and religion.” 

The rationalists did not attempt a textual proof of the simulated character 
of this apologetics; they believed the letter to the Sorbonne spoke for itself. 
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The apologetic claim requires the distinction between the infidel, to whom the 
Meditations is exclusively addressed, and the faithful, for whom the rational 
proofs of God and the immortal soul are said to be superfluous. The apolo- 
getic claim makes no mention of the necessity to persuade the infidel that 
there are truths that are inaccessible to natural reason; the apologetics of “the 
founder of modern rationalism” is different in kind from that of its medieval 
prototype. About the middle of the Sorbonne letter Descartes replaces the dis- 
tinction infidel/faithful with the distinction between the few who philoso- 
phize and the many who arrogantly combat the truth: the apologetic claim is 
tacitly replaced. To protect him from the many, Descartes requires the Sor- 
bonne, which has authority over the many; an authority indeed of such Star- 
tling efficacy that it will “cause the atheists . . . to rid themselves of their spirit 
of contradiction.” As regards the soul, the doctrine that it is an independent 
substance is a sufficient premise for denying that the soul perishes with the 
body, but not for asserting that the soul is immortal; yet this “suffices to es- 
tablish religion.”? Whereas the apologetics claims to adhere exclusively: to 
natural reason, the doctrine of the soul as independent substance is not finally 
accessible to natural reason: each soul is a special creation (Discours 5, end). 
That doctrine is required for the sake of “the weak minds” who depart from 
“the strict path of virtue” if they believe that “after this life we have nothing 
to fear or to hope for, any more than the flies and the ants” (Discours 5, end). 
The Meditations will inevitably be read by weak minds who will believe and 
be consoled by the promise of immortality, but it is addressed to /es plus forts 
esprits (4th Replies, to Arnauld). _ 

The rationalist school believed that the apologetic claim conflicted with 
Descartes’s second stated intention, to seek an indubitable foundation for the 
sciences (Meditations |, beginning). They recognized a problem; contempo- 
rary Cartesian scholarship scarcely alludes to either statement of intention. 
The rationalists believed that the simulation of the apologetics was insepara- 
ble from a certain dissimulation of the foundational intention. Descartes 1- 
deed asked Mersenne not to tell people that “these six Meditations contain the 
whole foundation of my physics”; he hoped that his readers would recognize 
the truth of his principles “before perceiving that they destroy those of Aris- 
tote. The Meditations is governed by a grand rhetorical strategy: divide the . 
compound “Scholasticism” in order to conquer: by his apologetic claim — 
Descartes simulated an agreement with its biblical and ecclesiastical compo- 
nent, the better to dissimulate his opposition to its Aristotelian component. 
But what is the extent of the opposition to Aristotle? The rationalists assumed 
without adequate reflection that Descartes rejected the Aristotelian physics 
toto but retained the Aristotelian concept of “first philosophy” as a specula- k 
tive metaphysics of being or substance. 
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The Meditations is Meditationes de Prima Philosophia. “Prima 
philosophia—this is the prote philosophia of Aristotle, the question concern- 
ing the being of what is” In accordance with this Aristotelian tradition, it is 
both general doctrine of substance as well as of the first Being, to which the 
argument ascends and from which it descends; and it is “speculative” in goal 
as distinct from “practical.” It employs the terminology of substance, essence, 
formal reality, eminent reality, objective reality, modes. We must however 
agree with Gilson that “it is important to know whether the Scholastic and 
theological apparatus of which Cartesian thought makes use is an accidental 
and external veneer which in no way prejudices the profound sense of the 
work, or whether it really constitutes the very matter and substance of this 
philosophy.”° 

Descartes in the Meditations never asks or discusses the questions, what 
is being, or substance, or essence. Nothing approaching a definition is found 
of these terms. It is occasionally suggested that substance is that which is 
self-subsistent; this meaning is left in the darkest obscurity. A rock is said to 
be “a substance,” in ambiguous agreement with the Aristotelian tradition 
(Meditations 3). On the other hand, body in general, the entirety of matter in 
the universe, “is one substance” (synopsis, AT 9:10; HR 1:141; CSM 2:10). 
Although Descartes advises the reader of Principles | that its metaphysics is 
best understood by studying first the Meditations, scholars often assume that 
the more technical metaphysical terminology of the Principles can be em- 
ployed without question to interpret the Meditations. But the Principles pos- 
sesses this alleged advantage in part at least because it was designed to sup- 
plant the Scholastic textbooks: Descartes made “use of a mode of writing 
more suited to the usage of the Schools” (to Father Dinet, AT 7:577; HR 
2:357; CSM 2:389). In Principles 1.51. a substance is “a thing which exists 
in such a manner that it has need only of itself to exist.” Although only God 
is a substance in the unqualified sense, and minds, and body in general, are 
substances dependent upon God, the implied equivocity is scarcely touched 
upon by Descartes, as Heidegger remarks. “He evades the question .. . this 
evasion is tantamount to his failing to discuss the meaning of being which 
the idea of substantiality embraces.’ However, before we accept this asa 
“failure” it must be considered whether Descartes is not fully aware of such 
“evasions.” 

Does he utilize the metaphysical terminology of the tradition unaware of, 
or unconcerned with, the precision with which its issues and implications had 
been treated in the tradition? Or does he employ it as an ad hominem con- 
cession to the regnant Scholasticism of the day? In Discourse | (paragraph 2) 
he introduces the reader to his use of Scholastic language by employing the 
terms “forms or natures,” “ 
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accidents,” “individuals,” and “species,” italicized 
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in the French original, to prove the natural equality of reason in all men, 
which he frequently contradicts elsewhere without using that language. In 
Discourse 4 (paragraph 2), in the midst of the proof of the existence of God, 
and nowhere else in the work, he says “I shall use freely here, if you please, 
the words of the School,” and employs traditional terms without explanation. 
We find that in the Meditations he uses little or no traditional terminology un- 
til in Meditations 3 he addresses himself to the first part of his apologetic in- 
tention, the proof that God exists. Abruptly a group of Scholastic terms is in- 
troduced, scarcely defined and devoid of supporting explanation— “objective 
reality,” “formal or actual reality,” “eminent reality.” Even though the Medi- 
tations is addressed to the Sorbonne, whereas the Discourse is addressed to 
the men of “good sense” or “the public,” he does not fail to use small indica- 
tions of the borrowed character of his terminology. He prefaces his introduc- 
tion of “objective reality” with a “so to speak” (ut ita loquar; in the French 
version, pour ainsi parler). He speaks of “that reality that the philosophers 
call actual or formal” and “the reality that they name objective” (AT 9:3 1—32; 
HR 1:162; CSM 2:28): the italicized words were added in the French version, 
possibly by Descartes and certainly with his approval. As acceptable to the 
regnant tradition, they do not require explanation; as [he employs them] for 
purposes acceptable to the tradition, he is relieved of the obligation to explain 
why such notions as “formal reality” or “degrees of reality” are employed by 
him only in metaphysical contexts, and indeed only in certain theological 
parts of his metaphysics, and never in his natural philosophy. As regards the 
soul, his procedure is to use the traditional language of substance, but to avoid 
those implications which raise difficulty for the apologetic goal it serves —as 
with the equivocity of substance, mentioned above. Thus after the pr oof of 
substantial dualism of mind and body is made in Meditations 6, he omits any 
attempt to establish the substantial unity of mind and body substances, or the 
possibility of interaction of substances. The most extreme metaphysical 
cleavage has been established without any attempt at a metaphysical bond in 
the Meditations, what is too glaring an omission to be regarded as an “over- 
sight” is, to be sure, discussed in his replies to critics. He asserts that the re- 
lation of the mind and body substances is a substantial union (AT 7:585). “He 
is dressing up his thought in a scholastic language which was adapted to €x- 
press a very different doctrine, namely the hylemorphic thesis taken from 
Aristotle.’ 

The Medirations could be at most a partial metaphysics of substance- The 
primary ontological thesis about the world or nature—that the essence : 
body is extension—is never argued in the work. Indeed any thematic discus- 
sion, and anything approximating a proof, of this celebrated thesis 15 lacking 
in the Cartesian publications, so far as ] am aware. It certainly appeas$ to the 
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reader that he will receive such a discussion by the title of Meditations 5, “Ot 
_ the Essence of Material Things . . .”; he is disappointed. On the other hand, 
the thesis that body is primarily to be understood in terms of the concept of 
extension, which is prior to figure, motion, and so on, is asserted in Medita- 
tions |, and one could even reasonably say that it is said or implied in each of 
the six Meditations. Should we regard the presence of the extension concept 
as equivalent to the ontological assertion about the essence of body? In that 
event the Meditations would be not only a partial but a posterior metaphysics 
as well: the presence of the extension concept throughout would require us to 
say that in some complex manner the entire work presupposes the ontology 
of body. “Essence” is never defined in any Cartesian publication: what mean- 
ing employed by what philosopher of the tradition should we fall back on? 
We are of course free to believe that the philosopher who proclaimed the 
“doubt of all opinions” was nonetheless the unwitting “child of his time.” It 
seems more prudent however to conclude that extension is not a metaphysi- 
cal but a methodological concept of the science of body; in this form it exer- 
cised a considerable influence on Cartesian theology. 

Descartes cites Romans | as sanction for natural theology, in keeping with 
the tradition of Augustine and Thomas. He does not cite the statement from 
Romans 1:20 traditionally used: “The invisible things of Him from the cre- 
ation of the world are clearly seen being understood by the things that are 
made.” He cites instead the last phrase of Romans 1:20 and next the first 
clause of Romans 1:19, in order to offer sanction for proofs of God that de- 

- rive “from the simple consideration of our minds.” The question immediately 
arises whether Cartesian theology is natural theology or rational theology: 
does Descartes ever prove the existence of the perfect God from the entirety 
of nature? Or does the mechanism of Cartesian nature exclude such a proof? 
In the primary proofs of Meditations 3. and 5 the basis or the “effects” from 
which he rises to the perfect God is limited to a tiny scrap of the creation, an 
idea in the human mind. The so-called second proof of God in Meditations 3 
argues, at least implicitly, that the whole of the creation requires God as its 
conserving agent from one instant to another; but it is not said that the agent 
must be a perfect being. Descartes claims (Discours 5, paragraph 2) to deduce 
“the laws of nature” from “the infinite perfections of God”; or at least the law 
of inertia from the “immutability of God” (Le Monde 7): he claims to “de- 
scend” from what is first in the order of being to the phenomena. The deduc- 
tion is lacking, and the inertia of bodies scarcely testifies to the excellence of 
their maker. In sum, whenever Descartes argues to the existence of a perfect 
being he does not argue from the whole of nature; and when his argument is 
from or to the whole of nature it does not require as its first cause a being who 
is perfect. We can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the Cartesian physics de- 
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termines the character of Cartesian theology. For that physics is devoid of “fi- 
nal causes” or natural evidences of the purposes of the Creator. l 

The Meditations, as “first philosophy,” is concerned with “speculative 
truths” and not with “matters pertaining to the faith or the conduct of life” 
(AT 9:11; HR 1:142; CSM 2:11). Its purely speculative character contra- 
dicts the apologetics whose concern with persuasion to religion and moral 
virtue is eminently practical in goal. As speculative, the Meditations does 
not treat of “sin, that is, the error which is committed in the pursuit of good 
and evil.” As Gilson observed, the treatment of the origin of error in Med- 
itations 4 twice extends the range of error to “error and sin.” But these are 
minor difficulties in preserving the view that Descartes intends the Medi- 
tations as a purely “speculative” inquiry. We should expect that as specu- 
lative metaphysics or first philosophy its goal would be “wisdom”; of the 
four Cartesian publications, the Meditations is the only one that never 
mentions “wisdom” or “wise.” The problematic character of the specula- 
tive claim appears when we consider the intention of the Meditations as 
quest for indubitable “foundations” of the edifice of the sciences. The 
structure of the sciences is identical with philosophy as a whole; the dis- 
` tinction of “philosophy” and “science” is posterior to Descartes. The end 
sought by the edifice of science, or philosophy, is not mentioned in the 
Meditations; in place of the missing telos we find only the apologetic goal, ` 
that is, the tactics of prudence. The goal of philosophy, which the quest for 
foundations subserves, must then be sought in the Principles and the Dis- 
course. Philosophy as a whole is like a tree, whose roots are metaphysics, 
whose trunk is physics, and whose branches are medicine, mechanics, and 
morals (preface to Principles, AT 9:14-15; HR 1:211; CSM 1:186). By 
“morals” is meant “the most perfect moral science which, presupposing a 
complete knowledge of the other sciences, is the last degree of wisdom.” 
But even this practical moral knowledge is not the te/os of philosophy, be- 
cause one cultivates the tree not for the sake of the roots, the trunk, or the 
branches, but only for “the fruits”: not practical wisdom but practice itself 
is the end. More emphatic is the replacement in Discourse 6 (paragraph 2) 
of “that speculative philosophy taught in the Schools” by a “practical” one 
by which we can render ourselves “like masters and owners of nature” and 
“enjoy without any pain the fruits of the earth.” The telos of philosophy as 
moral knowledge or practice had to be excluded from the Meditations be- 
cause it conflicts with both its claims—to be Christian apologetics and 
Aristotelian speculative philosophy. The tradition with which Descartes 
broke claimed that the sign of the purely theoretical character of the quest 
for wisdom was its origin in wonder. It cannot originate in wonder if men’s 
souls are essentially concerned with practical life, or unless men “by na- 
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ture desire to be in a state of knowing.” The possibility of Cartesian phi- 
losophy must be explained by an account of the soul that includes 
prephilosophic natural reason and its purposes. 


2 


Descartes’s concern with “good sense” in Discourse | is often recognized as 
a consideration of prephilosophic or natural reason. Discourse 2 is a sum- 
mary, somewhat modified. of the doctrine of method and pure intellection in 
the earlier fragment, Rules for the Direction of the Mind. In the Rules we find 
almost no reflection on prephilosophic reason. What problems led Descartes 
to place the summary of the Ru/es, with its historically earlier and more the- 
oretical account of intellect, in Discourse 2, and to preface it with some ac- 
count of prephilosophic reason in the first part of his first publication? 
In Rules | the theme, humana sapientia, is identified with “the sciences 
taken all together.” Human wisdom is likened to the sun which is not itself 
differentiated by that which it illuminates. The sun is the image of wisdom in 
the young, the “tree” in the mature Descartes. The sun image anticipates the 
pure intellection of the Rules, whose purity and autonomy are assured to it by 
its “innate ideas” or self-imposed rules, or both. These elements will be pre- 
served in the consciousness theory of the Meditations. Of later import also is 
the denial that soul is a cause of motion; the place of soul, absent as either an- 
ima or animus, is occupied by the ingenium which is equated with mens or 
mind. In Rules | Descartes asks what is the end, purpose, or good sought by 
human wisdom? He acknowledges that wisdom or intellection is not its own 
end; the end sought by wisdom is external to wisdom; in Rules 1 Descartes 
rejects the speculative character of wisdom in Aristotle (Metaphysics A.1—2). 
He concludes that the end of wisdom is practical—‘‘to light the will to its 
proper choice in all the contingencies of life.” But the activity of pure intel- 
lection remains without any intrinsic link to its practical end. The image ap- 
pears to imply that just as the sun is not incited to shine by what it illuminates, 
so the pure intellect is not aroused to pure intellection by the contingencies of 
life. If the intellect has no inherent “desire to know” (to which no allusion is 
made), if its activity does require a purpose, then a new account must be given 
of the genesis of intellection. The insights furnished by the mathematical sci- 
ences furnish no guide to the telos of human wisdom. Intellection must be nu- 
man intellection, not sunlike or godlike indifference to the illuminated. The 
account of intellection must begin with human reason, or with the natural 
sources of reason in man as man. Human wisdom does not “always remain 
one and the same” like some sun motionless at the center. Beginning with 
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Discourse |, wisdom begins to be like the tree that grows naturally to per- 
fection if aided by art or method. 

“Good sense is the best distributed thing in the world.” The first sentence 
of the Discourse is based on Descartes’s observation of the way men use their 
“good sense or reason.” “For each thinks he is so well provided with it that 
even those most difficult to satisfy in all other things, do not usually desire 
more than they have of it.” Equality of satisfaction does not imply equality of 
that good sense or reason with which each is satisfied. The equality of satis- 
faction with one’s reason must be traced to errors in the use of reason, which 
have their cause in the naive or natural egoism of men. “] know how much 
we are subject to deception in whatever touches ourselves.” Hence natural 
egoism is the best distributed thing in the world, The natural egoism manifest 
in the good sense of “each” is sounder than, or lacks the “extremism” of, the 
great-souled man. “The greatest souls are capable of the greatest virtues as 
well as of the greatest vices.” Both are distinguished from a third case: those 
who follow “the straight path,” or possess the methodical reason of Cartesian - 
philosophy. This triad of human types presented in Discourse |, paragraph 1, 
and often repeated elsewhere, is the basis for the discussion of the prephilo- 
sophic soul. 

“The simple reasonings that a man of good sense can make naturally” 
about the immediate, or close at hand, approach “the truth” more closely than 
those of “the sciences of books.” This soundness of natural reason concerns 
“the reasonings that each makes touching the matters that concern him, and 
of which the result will punish him immediately afterwards,” if he has judged 
badly. The natural attitude of natural reason is to be concerned with the good 
of one’s own. Its undeniable purposiveness is directed naturally by the aver- 
sion to pain, even more than by attraction to the pleasant. Its naive egoism is 
identical with the native hedonism which is called “the teaching of nature” in 
Meditations 6. Good sense while egoistic is modest in its self-esteem. It must 
be contrasted with the second human type, whose excessive self-esteem, or 
vanity, or greatness of soul, blinds them to their own good. Jn this group are 
the “men of letters” whose “speculations” are the more ground for vanity the 
more removed they are from “common sense,” that is, “good sense.” While 
this passage is directed immediately against the speculative philosophy of the 
Scholastics, the charge of vanity is directed against Plato and Aristotle as well 
(Rules 3). The attempt to transcend the concern of the natural attitude with 
one’s own good, and thereby to attain a specious superiority to “the many,” is 
the basic error of the long tradition of speculative philosophy. Descartes pur- 
sues the truth “in order to see clearly in my actions, and to walk with assur- 
ance in this life.” He rejects what “the ancient pagans” call by “so beautiful a 
name,” or “virtue,” as an impossible attempt to transcend the natura] concern 
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with one’s own by pursuing the good for its own sake. This sel f-deluded tran- 
scendence is “insensibility, or pride, or despair, or parricide” (Discours 1, 
paragraphs 10 and 14). The “foundations” for virtue which ancient virtue 
lacks must be sought in the solid selfishness of natural man. This entire argu- 
ment in Discourse | participates in the new moral “realism” of Machiavelli, 
Bacon, and Hobbes.’ 

Philosophy is distinguished from both human types not by an impossible 
attempt to transcend the natural end as one’s own good, but by the methodi- 
cal or scientific means to that end. Descartes’s reflection on method (Discours 
2, beginning) takes its bearings, not from mathematics as in the Rules, but 
from the principle that works accomplished by one master usually have more 
“perfection” than those composed by many. The good sought is the perfection 
of mastery, and the deserved self-esteem derived therefrom— which 
Descartes calls générosité in the Passions. it is cailed générosité because it is 
“ingenerate, or congenital —the natural strength of the ingenium in the “strong 
mind.” This distinguishes it from the Aristotelian “greatness of soul,” which 
as a moral virtue is the product not only of nature but of habituation as well. 
In the passion of générosité Descartes believed he found the basis by which 
philosophy could be both immanent and transcendent as regards nature. 
Générosité is concerned naturally with one’s own, but that with which it is 
naturally concerned, and the natural force with which it is so concerned, com- 
pel it to emancipate itself from what “nature teaches” as regards the means to 
that natural end. 

In Discourse 1-2, Descartes has already made the distinctions of the 
Meditations in his prephilosophic “teaching of nature” between what we 
have called the “practical teaching” and the “theoretical teaching” of the 
natural attitude. On this distinction depends the possibility of philosophy. 
The immanent, natural, purposive directedness to one’s own good—the 
practical teaching—is preserved: it is the seed or source of the tree of phi- 
losophy which culminates in practical wisdom. What must be doubted and 
transcended is the theoretical teaching of the natural attitude, or that truth 
about the world which begins with the natural deliverances of the senses. 
This theoretical natural teaching is reduced in Meditations 3 to two theses 
of apparently equal erroneousness: (1) that bodies exist and (2) are similar 
to those images of them that are derived from the senses. They are replaced 
by the methodical or mathematical science of nature, the work of the pure 
intellect articulated essentially in the Rules. Thus the two contradictory 
metaphors of mature Cartesian philosophy are reconciled: the natural 
metaphor of the tree of philosophy which expresses our immanent direct- 
edness to our own good; and philosophy as architecture, or edifice of sci- 
_ence, the human construction of the nonnatural means to the natural end. It 
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is only as a means that philosophy is “mastery of nature.” As Bacon had 
seen, the methodical construction of the means to establish “the power of 
the human race over the universe” must remain within the domain of “final 
causes” or natura] purposiveness, as regards its end. 

The natural attitude of the prephilosophic soul is traced to the infant soul, 
and to the peculiarities of human growth. Reason’s perfect mastery requires 
that it overcome a fact of human nature: that we do not have “the complete 
use of our reason from the point of our birth” (Discours 2, paragraph 1). For 
“the first and principal cause of our errors is the prejudices of our childhood,” 
as is explained in Principles 1.71. The child originally does not refer his sen- 
sations to “anything existing outside himself”: he does not hold the “existence 
thesis” of the natural teaching. The child is an unreflective hedonist who 
“feels pain when the body is hurt and pleasure when it receives some good.” 
The child also experiences the weaker sensibles of the five senses “which in 
truth represent nothing existing outside the mind.” The infant does not dis- 
tinguish the status of these “mental” properties from “magnitude, figures, 
movements, and so on.” These latter classes anticipate what Locke was to call 
“secondary” and “primary” qualities. 

When the child acquires the voluntary motor capacities of his body, he 
refers his perceptions to things outside himself: he adopts the “existence 
thesis.” This thesis, obviously required for survival, although never indu- 
bitable, is less grievous than the simultaneous adoption of the “similarity” 
thesis. The child refers all his sensations to things that they “resemble” 
without distinguishing between the “primary” or scientific properties and 
the “secondary” or “mental” properties. Not only is his reason too immature 
to distinguish them, but, guided by pain and pleasure, he judges that “there 
is more or less reality in each body, according as the impressions made on 
body were more or less strong.” From this source arise “a thousand” errors 
about the natural world, the truth of which lies in “magnitude, figures,” 
and—by implication—extension. Human nature, or the human body, is the 
cave that naturally induces us to perceive the world as composed of “the 
things with their properties,” in “Aristotelian” fashion. The naturally per- 
ceived objects are in fact only pragmata: the distortion of the natural things 
by the “similarity thesis” must be traced to the pragmatic egoism of natural 
man—to the practical “teaching of nature.” It will be the function of Carte- 
sian doubt to suspend the “similarity” and “existence” theses so that natu- 
ral reason can attain the standpoint of scientific intellect, or the separation 
of mind or “consciousness” from the world. This separation must be made 
in a manner that does not fracture the unity of the composite of mind and 
body, in which resides the practical teaching of nature, and upon which the 
Cartesian philosophy is based. 
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Cartesian doubt is a means to indubitable foundations of the edifice of sci- 
ence, and not to a theoretical metaphysics of substance, as said above. Doubt 
is therefore a means to the ultimate science of “the tree of philosophy,” “the 
perfect moral science,” or the “fruits” thereof, practice itself. Doubt partakes 
of the practical character of natural reason; “reason is a universal instrument” 
(Discours 5, paragraph 10). It is “prudent,” says Descartes, “not to trust en- 
tirely to anything by which we have once been deceived,” and the senses de- 
ceive. Prudence, or practical judgment, governs, because the truth or falsity 
of sensation is determined for the sake of the practical end. On this premise, 
a well-known objection can be removed. Cartesian doubt has been charged 
with “mathematicism,” or the illicit identification of knowledge with cer- 
tainty, or indubitability. Descartes replies that his philosophic goal is practi- 
cal, and that certain or indubitable knowledge is the most practical. Cartesian 
doubt demands that if there is some one reason for doubting a thing, it must 
be totally rejected. Its rationality is the requirement that a ratio dubitandi be 
present. The inference from the ratio dubitandi to the total rejection is hyper- 
bolic and arbitrary, until the underlying practical intention is recognized. Ul- 
timately, all things will be doubted that can be denied without contradiction. 
All the sensible or factual will be doubted for. as with Hume, “the contrary of 
every matter of fact is still possible . . . it can never imply a contradiction.” 
For Descartes one existent will resist this test of logical possibility. 
Cartesian doubt is directed upon the “principles” on which knowledge is 
based. Sensation is the first of the principles that supply its threefold struc- 
ture. Sensation is not rejected because it sometimes deceives but because the 
truth of sensation presupposes the truth that we are awake, of which no 
demonstration is available. The step to the dreaming aporia is prepared by 
Descartes’s extravagant supposition that perhaps all his sensations are dis- 
torted by his bodily state, as with certain melancholic madmen whose per- 
ceptions are crazed by black bile in the brain. Descartes here is not pointing 
to the traditional reflection that all trust in sensation presupposes the normal, 
healthy state of the organism. He is saying the contrary: even or especially the 
normal and natural human organism distorts our perception of the sensible. 
His suppositions here are the same seen above in the description of the infant 
soul. He is not concerned with literal dreaming as an aporia, but with “imag- 
ination” or the status of “all these images of things which dwell in our 
thoughts” and especially with the dependence of trust in images on “the teach- 
ing of nature” in its practical part; for this dependence of image on the natu- 
ral organism, the state of dreaming, in which images are dependent on the 
body and only secondarily on the external senses, is a metaphor. If Descartes 
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were concerned with whether he is literally dreaming or not, he would not 
discuss in the context the creative limits of the imagination of the painter— 
who is obviously not asleep. If dreaming were a genuine aporia, he wouid not 
postpone the resolution of the difficulty until the last page of the Meditations, 
and thereby imply that all the demonstrations of the book, including those of 
the cogito and God, could be performed while asleep. This Homeric jest is 
sometimes missed. Imagination is the second of the three principles of knowl- 
edge addressed in Cartesian doubt, preceded by sensation, and followed by 
intellect or understanding (cf. Rules 8). Dreaming, in which we take images 
for things, is a metaphor for our trust in the images that derive from sensa- 
tion, as presenting the truth of the things sensed. The original suggestion that 
trust in the natural deliverances of the senses is madness, has been replaced 
by a new version of an old philosophic thesis, that in our ordinary waking ex- 
perience “life is a dream.” “It may be that all these images and, speaking gen- 
erally, all things that relate to the nature of body; are nothing but dreams” (AT 
9:22; HR 1:152; CSM 2:19). True awakeness is scientific knowing alone. 
More precisely, it is doubt of the “existence” and “similarity” theses, which 
are rooted in our pragmatic nature. At the end of the stage of “dreaming,” that 
is, imaging, the true ratio dubitandi for the imageable and sensible is “the 
simpler and more universal things” of Cartesian science which are “real and 
true”: extension, figure, quantity or magnitude, number, place, time, and so 
on. From these universal things “all these images of things are formed” (for 
images of color formed of extension and figure, see diagram, Rules 12). 
This confrontation of the natural teaching with Cartesian science must be 
clarified in the third stage of doubt. Extension, figure, and so on, are all math- 
ematicals but mathematical sciences are of two kinds. Physics (together with 
astronomy and medicine which it includes) is necessarily concerned with 
things that exist in rerum natura, but arithmetic and geometry (to which al- 
gebra should be added) are not. Accordingly, physics remains dependent on 
the image to attest the existence of its corporeal objects, but arithmetic and 
geometry do not; the latter remain true “even though we are dreaming.” This 
holds even though physics is part of geometry (Principles 2.64); it is not sim- 
ply so. Thus both physics and pure mathematics are independent of the “sim- 
ilarity thesis” of the natural attitude, but only pure mathematics is indepen- 
dent of the natural “existence thesis.” In the sequence of Cartesian doubt, the 
similarity thesis is first doubted, on the ratio dubitandi supplied by the scien- 
tific universals; after which the existence thesis is suspended, on the fictive 
ratio dubitandi of the Evil Genius. Their respective dubitability is quite dif- 
ferent. Ultimately the existence thesis, or “the great inclination to believe” 
that bodies exist (AT 9:63; HR 1:191; CSM 2:55), will require the goodness 
of God as a guarantee of its acceptability. Only on this theological premise is 
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the existence of the world restored. But if the divine guarantee can be invoked 
to salvage the existence thesis from its dubitability, we inevitably wonder 
why it could not be invoked to save the similarity thesis as well. The answer 
would seem to be that Cartesian science requires the existence thesis to be a 
science of the world (or to avoid “idealism’”), but is in irrevocable conflict 
with the similarity thesis. As is peculiarly evident in Meditations 3 (AT 9:30: 
HR 1:160; CSM 2:26), to doubt the similarity of images to bodies presup- 
poses the truth of the existence thesis; the converse does not hold. Neverthe- 
less by maintaining through most of the Meditations, that the existence of 
bodies is just as dubitable as their similarity to our images, Descartes makes 
it inevitable that only by God’s help can the existence of the world be re- 
stored. 

God, “who can do everything” and may possibly be evil, is introduced in 
Meditations \ as a ratio dubitandi for the pure mathematicals, and for the 
principle of contradiction. Such a God could make it true that “I am deceived 
every time that I add two and three.” Since Descartes presumably would 
sometimes conclude that their sum is five, it cannot here be a case of God 
causing human errors in arithmetic, as is Sometimes said. The sum of two and 
three could be made by God to be any amount whatever; such a God is not 
bound by the law of contradiction, as is explained in the 6th Replies. On such 
a ratio dubitandi all human reasoning must cease; small wonder that 
Descartes abruptly announces that God is good and withdraws him from pre- 
cogito doubt. We cannot here investigate whether the aporia created by the 
“old opinion,” that there is an omnipotent God, is overcome when it is rein- 
troduced in Meditations 3. Before God is explicitly withdrawn in Meditations 
1, the “atheist” supposition is introduced. that the author of man’s being is 
“fate or chance, or a continuous series of things.” It is sometimes said that this 
is still a more grievous ratio dubitandi than the previous theistic one. For 
Descartes argues that the less powerful his author the greater the likelihood of 
deception. But this concerns degree of power alone; the atheist assumption is 
not being compared with the God who may be evil. 

Descartes’s point is traditional: man is more likely to be imperfect and err 
if his originating cause is “fate” or blind nature than if nature is ruled by in- 
telligence. According to the chief premodern traditions, there is a trustworthy 
harmony, imperfect yet corrigible by reason, between the image and what it 
conveys of the existence and nature of things. If nature is ruled by intelli- 
gence, this harmony, beneficent to the possibility of knowledge, is credible; 
but if by fate or chance it is dubitable: nature may be maleficent. The success 
of the Cartesian physics, which does not trust the sensible, strengthens this 
possibility. The personification of such a nature is the Evil Genius. As the Evil 
Genius is never said to be omnipotent, but only very powerful, or not less 
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powerful than deceitful, he is not an epistemological equivalent or persona of 
the biblical God. As we have argued elsewhere,'° if the omnipotent God is 
presented as a ratio dubitandi in the Cartesian writings, mathematics is du- 
bitable, and if mathematics is dubitable, the Evil Genius is not the ratio du- 
bitandi. The Evil Genius renders dubious “all external things” or what is con- 
veyed by the image, that is, all the bodily, including the body of the Cartesian 
doubter. It does not render dubious that which is independent of trust in the 
image, or pure mathematics, “eternal truths,’ “common notions,” and the 
principle of contradiction. The cogito will prove immune to the Evil Genius, 
but the threat of the Evil Genius is not abolished by the cogito: he will reap- 
pear immediately thereafter to personify the similarity thesis (AT 9:21; HR 
1:151; CSM 2:18). Whereas the similarity thesis had been doubted on the ra- 
tio dubitandi of the scientific universals, no new ratio dubitandi is introduced 
by the metaphoric Evi! Genius for the existence thesis; but it can be denied 
without seif-contradiction. The Evil Genius personifies both the similarity 
and existence theses of “the teaching of nature”: they include everything that 
is doubted within pre-cogito doubt. Descartes’s claim to “doubt all things” 
has a somewhat rhetorical character: Leibniz remarks that perhaps Descartes 
sought “to stimulate the sluggish reader through novelty.”!! 


Descartes affirms “that this proposition, I am, I exist, is necessarily true each 
time that | pronounce it or that I conceive it in my mind.” This assertion bears 
its correct meaning only in conjunction with the preceding doubt. The “J” 
which had initially resolved to doubt is identical with the man Descartes, for- 
merly too young but now of sufficient maturity to seek “foundations.” He as- 
serts that even though he doubts that images, and ultimately the senses, sup- 
ply knowledge of the nature and existence of bodies—the nonmetaphorical 
meaning of the Evil Genius’s deception—this doubt is not only compatible 
with but also requires the truth of the assertion “1 am.” The doubt that bodies 
exist extends to the existence of the body of the doubter; the doubt that he ex- 
ists cannot extend successfully to the existence of the doubter insofar as he is 
a doubter; and doubting is a form or instance of thinking. Hence, even though 
the body of the doubter may not exist, it is necessarily true that the doubter 
exists as a thing that thinks, a res cogitans. To be sure, more than one ques- 
tion arises: for example, does “necessarily exist” apply to an intuition or im- 
mediate awareness that the act of thought must be an act of a being who ex- 
ists? So understood, there are notable precedents in Aristotle and Thomas, as 
Beck has observed.'? Does the necessity pertain to the act of doubting, or to 
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the utterance or thought “I am,” or to some relation between them? As 
Descartes was well aware, the critic who rejects the cogito after reflection 
thereupon must show that it is possible to do so without presupposing his own 
existence. For Descartes the heart of the cogito is that the doubt that he is a 
body, or that there is a world, or the doubt of a!l that nature has taught him 
through the senses, is logically consistent with the truth of the assertion, “I am 
a thinking thing.” As regards Meditations 2 we may agree with Heidegger that 
[Descartes] investigates the ‘cogitare’ of the ‘ego’, at least within certain 
limits . . . he leaves the ‘sum’ completely undiscussed.”'? More precisely, in 
Meditations 2 he investigates the cogitare but never the ego and avoids any 
metaphysical determinations as regards “substance.” While this may be re- 
garded as a neglect of “the question of being,” or at least of being as sub- 
stance, for Descartes the question is whether such neglect favors or prejudices 
the sought-for foundations of the sciences. 

It must be further explained why knowledge of “thinking” does not depend 
on knowledge of existing bodies. This priority or independence is in the ordo 
cognoscendi. It does not exclude the possible dependence of the existence or 
being of thinking on the existence or being of bodies. It does not concern the 
ordo essendi; it is “epistemological.” Initially it appears impossible to estab- 
lish the independence of knowledge of thinking from knowledge of bodies. 
For “to think” includes among its senses “to imagine and to feel,” and “to 
imagine is nothing else than to contemplate the figure or image of a corporeal 
thing.” But a distinction may be drawn, by the help of doubt, between differ- 
ent senses of imagining and feeling. It is not inconsistent to assert that one is 
imagining or feeling even though it is doubted that bodies exist. The “ap- 
pearances” imagined or felt may be “false”; “still it is quite certain that it 
seems to me that I see light, that I hear noise, and that I feel heat.” What be- 
longs to “thought” including imagining and feeling or sensation has been 
bounded off “epistemologically,” as a region whose certainty does not pre- 
suppose knowledge of bodies. Admittedly, Descartes does not succeed in 
defining thought, of which he gives only a series of examples, and shifts from 
active to passive senses, and adopts the passive sense when he comes closer 
to the term “consciousness” in later writings. “The term thought comprehends 
all that which is in us in such a way that we are immediately conscious of it” 
(2nd Replies, AT 9:124; HR 2:52; CSM 2:113). His claim is to establish that 
the operations of thinking objects, whether universal and conceptual, or par- 
ticular and imaged, can be known independently of knowledge of bodies, as - 
is required by the scientific activity of intellect, or understanding, introduced 
explicitly only in Meditations 6. Beginning with the natural attitude, Carte- 
sian doubt is meant to exhibit a non-self-contradictory procedure by which 
one can attain the standpoint of the intellect as one single agency that senses, 
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remembers, imagines, conceives, and understands. The method of doubt has 
bounded off by the criterion of certitude the “sphere of consciousness” which 
for Descartes is the single place where universal and particular, concept and 
image can be present to the single agency, intellect or understanding (Rules 
12, AT 10:415—16; HR 1:39; CSM 1:42 with Meditations 6. paragraph 3). The 
indubitable presence to mind of these heterogeneous contents, which is es- 
tablished on the basis of the doubt of natural experience, is often taken for 
granted after Descartes by philosophers who apply to those contents such 
generic terms as “ideas” or “perceptions,” and even call this starting point— 
“experience.” 

A second requirement of Cartesian science has also been secured in Medi- 
tations 2. Access to the phenomena of mind independently of knowledge of 
body has a corollary, less visible, of the independence of the knowledge of 
body from the phenomena of mind. Certain access has been gained to think- 
ing without any implication that that which thinks is a principle or cause of 
the life or motion of bodies. For the “I think” is indubitable, although it is du- 
bitable that bodies exist. and if that which thinks were in its traditional sense 
a “soul” (anima) that is the cause of the motions of bodies, then the latter 
must exist. Accordingly, that which thinks is called in Meditations 2 by a pro- 
liferation of terms from which the traditional anima is absent: “mens, sive an- 
imus, sive intellectus, sive ratio.” In Meditations 2 we witness the death of the 
two-thousand-year tradition of the soul as the single principle of both life and 
motion as well as awareness, discernment, and thinking, and hence of the be- 
ing and activity of men. It is not Descartes’s argument in Meditations 1—2 that 
compels him to deny to the soul the responsibility for motion. As we see from 
Hobbes and others, that denial is required by the new mathematical sciences 
of motion whose integrity is vitiated by the presence of souls as principles of 
“self-motion.” The peculiar feat of Meditations 1-2 is to gain indubitable ac- 
cess to the soul as exclusively a mind independently of responsibility for mo- 
tion, and thus to avoid all jeopardy to the integrity of the object of physics. 
Thus doubt in Meditations \—2 performs a kind of miracle: without any pre- 
suppositions from the science of body, an indubitable account of soul as mind 
is established which is preciseiy that required by the science of body. This 
miracle Joses some of its efficacy once we reflect that Descartes, thanks to the 
method of doubt, did not begin with the experience of living, thinking, and 
acting wholes, and that both he and his modern posterity have met with acute 
difficulty in reconstituting wholes from “mind” and “body.” Admittedly some 
abstraction has been made above from that respect in which Descartes does 
grant to the soul a responsibility for certain motions of a nonorganic kind— 
the freedom of the will. His acceptance of the traditional concept of the hu- 
man freedom of will is based on inward experience and not on any assertion 
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that it meets the Cartesian demand for “clarity and distinctness.” “For we 
would do wrong to doubt that which we perceive inwardly, and which we ~ 
know by experience to be in us.” It would be wrong to doubt this inward ex- 
perience because it cannot be reconciled with the omnipotence of God, or 
“because we do not comprehend another thing that we know to be incompre- 
hensible of its nature” (Principles 1.41). 

The demands of science as regards (1) the intellect and (2) the object of 
physics have been met in Meditations 2 but apparently at the expense of any 
possible explanation of man as a composite whole. We have seen that in Med- 
itations 6 the composite whole of mind and body will be the locus of “the 
teaching of nature” that establishes those primitive meanings of “good” and 
“bad” which Descartes never subjects to doubt. But the demands of science 
appear to require that intellect, mind, or consciousness be separate in some 
sense from body. It is of importance therefore to recognize that mind is sep- 
arated or distinguished in Meditations 2 only “methodologically” or as a 
sphere whose certainty does not presuppose any knowledge of body, and in 
no sense “metaphysically.” “Substance” does not occur in Meditations 2, nor 
is there any implication that “the thinking thing” can subsist independently, 
as the later implied meaning of substance requires. As said above, the fact that 
knowledge of thinking is independent of knowledge of body does not imply 
that the existence or being of the thinking thing is independent of the exis- 
tence or being of body. The res cogitans is thus far an achievement solely in 
the ordo cognoscendi; no inference has been made about the ordo essendi. 
But Descartes draws a further conclusion. Precisely because the res cogitans . 
is indeterminate in the ordo essendi, the res cogitans could be corporeal or in- 
corporeal. “Perhaps these very things that | am supposing to be nothing, since 
they are unknown to me, are really no different from what I know as myself. 
I do not know” (AT 9:21; HR 1:152; CSM 2:18). What is here “supposed as 
nothing” is that which is doubted, the imageable, or bodily, including the 
body of the “I,” the doubter himself. Since the res cogitans could be corpo- 
real or incorporeal, it is metaphysically neutral as regards mode of being, or 
substantiality. This status, reiterated in Meditations 4, remains constant until 
the middle of Meditations 6. We suggest that this original metaphysical neu- 
trality of the consciousness doctrine is a main cause of its acceptability to 
modern thinkers of all metaphysical and antimetaphysical persuasions. Per- 
haps no one appreciated this metaphysical neutrality more clearly than Locke 
and his “empiricist” followers. “Self is that conscious thinking thing —what- 
ever substance made up of (whether spiritual or material. simple or com- 
pounded it matters not)” (Essay 2.27.17). 

“The self” or “the I” are not terms employed by Descartes. It is true that 
“precisely speaking,” or insofar as indubitable knowledge is available in 
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Meditations 2, the “I” is a res cogitans which is identified as a “mens, sive 
animus, sive intellectus, sive ratio.” But nothing requires that the limits of 
“precise speaking,” that is, of knowledge, are identical with the limits of be- 
ing. The fact that Descartes knows only that he is a res cogitans does not im- 
ply that he is only a res cogitans. The res cogitans could also be a res ambu- 
lans, and so on. While the ego of Descartes is thus far known only as 
cogitans, it is entirely open for it to become further determined as composite 
of mind and body, as occurs in Meditations 6. The demands of the natural 
teaching of the composite about good and bad are not jeopardized. 


5 


Descartes states the argument for dualism of substances in one half-page 
paragraph at about the middle of Meditations 6. Nevertheless scholarship has 
experienced acute difficulty in establishing what that argument is, even with 
the aid of other passages. We shall quote the paragraph step by step, in its en- 
tirety. 


And firstly, because | know that all the things that I conceive clearly and dis- 
tinctly can be produced by God such as I conceive them, it suffices that | can 
conceive clearly and distinctly a thing without another, in order to be certain that 
the one is distinct or different from the other, because they can be established 
separately, at least by the omnipotence of God. 


It is not sufficient that two things be conceived clearly and distinctly for them 
to exist separately: a power is required to establish their existence as separate. 
The omnipotent God could do so; no evidence is given that he of necessity 
establishes the separate existence of what is conceived clearly and distinctly. 
The inference from knowledge to being, from the ordo cognoscendi to the 
ordo essendi, would be possible if it could be known clearly and distinctly 
that the agency of God must perform the separation in question. Since 
Descartes proceeds next to abandon the agency of God, we must conclude 
that the knowledge of his necessary agency is not available. 


And it does not signify by what power this separation is made, in order to oblige 
one to judge them different. 


The power required need not be the omnipotence of God; the power in ques- 
tion could presumably be less than omnipotent and other than God. Never- 
theless, the requirement remains in force that some power establish the sepa- 
rateness of existence of that which is conceived clearly and distinctly. But 
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what (or who) that other power might be, and why it must produce the sepa- 
rate existence in question, is in no manner even suggested by Descartes. In 
the remaining nontheological half of the argument, no attempt is made by 
Descartes to overcome the difficulties that he has himself raised, ApoE 
and implicitly, against it. 

The paragraph continues: 


And consequently just because I know with certainty that I exist, and that mean- 
while I do not remark that any other thing necessarily belongs to my nature, or 
to my essence, except that I am a thing that thinks, I very rightly conclude that 
my essence consists in this alone, that I am a thing that thinks, or a substance of 
which the whole essence or nature is only to think. (Words italicized were added 
in the French version.) 


Nowhere previously in the Meditations, as critics have observed, has 
-Descartes even asserted the essence premise here introduced so abruptly 
(“meanwhile I do not remark . .. except that I am a thing that thinks”). Effort 
has been made to derive this “nature or essence” premise from Meditations 2. 
“Essence” does not occur in Meditations 2; like “substance” and other tradi- 
tional terms it is never defined in the Meditations; it is not defined in the Prin- 
ciples or in the 2nd Replies. Unperplexed by such difficulties, some make re- 
course to an assertion of the 4th Replies: “nothing without which a thing can 
still exist is comprised in its essence” (AT 9:171; HR 2:97; CSM 2:18). From 
this it does not follow that the essence of a thing comprises all that is required 
for the existence of a thing. Even if it did follow, we must observe that the as- 
sertions of Meditations 2 do not concern “my nature” (which we may take as 
equivalent to “my essence”), as is required by Meditations 6, but pertain 
rather to “the nature of the human mind” (Meditations 2, title). To be sure 
Descartes does say in Meditations 2 that “thought . . . alone cannot be sepa- 
rated from me” (AT 9:21; HR 1:151; CSM 2:155). So far as he then knows, 
or “precisely speaking,” thinking is the only attribute that cannot be separated 
from him; as seen above, he explicitly denies that corporeality can be ex- 
cluded from the attributes that belong to him. The step taken from what has 
been claimed as proved in Meditations 2, to the essence premise employed in 
Meditations 6, is identical with what Descartes identifies for us as a fallacious 
inference in the preface to the reader. 


lt does not follow from the fact that the human mind, making reflection on it- 
self, does not know itself to be other than a thing that thinks, that its essence or 
nature is only its thinking —in such a way that this word on/y excludes all other 
things that one could also say belong to the soul. (AT 7:7-8; HR 1:137; CSM 
2:7; italicized words italicized in the Latin original) 
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What we may call “the on/y fallacy” infers from “knows only” to “is only,” 
from the ordo ce :noscendi to the ordo essendi. 
The argument of Meditations 6 concludes: 


And although perhaps (or rather certainly as I shall say in a moment) I possess 
a body to which | am very strictly conjoined, nevertheless because, on the one 
side, I have a clear and distinct idea of myself insofar as I am only a thing which 
thinks and not extended, and as, on the other, I have a distinct idea of body, in- 
sofar as it is only an extended thing and does not think, it is certain that this me, 
that is to say my soul by which [ am what I am, is entirely and truly distinet from 
my body, and can be, or exist, without it. 


Here independent existence of the soul is first asserted. The independence as- 
sertion follows from the combination of (a) the distinct idea of body as ex- 
tended and nonthinking, which has hitherto not been explicitly argued; and 
(b) the clear and distinct idea of myself as thinking and nonextended, for 
. which the same is true, as seen above. We must also note in passing that the 
idea of body is “distinct” but the idea of soul is “clear and distinct.” Even if 
the clarity and distinctness of the ideas of mind and body had both been es- 
tablished, we should still have the difficulty that things that are conceived 
separately can be made to exist in separation only by the agency of some pro- 
ductive power, God or other. Thus, even if the question could be resolved 
whether or not the Meditations contains an argument, valid or invalid, to 
show that the res cogitans is nonextended—a matter still disputed in the lit- 
erature!*— we should only be at the threshold of the further TEN whether 
the res cogitans be an independent substance. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Descartes’s arghmnents are afflicted 
with easily avoidable difficulties when he is supporting his claim for the pro- 
tection of the Sorbonne, by establishing the immortality of the soul, or at least 
the existence of the soul as a separately existing substance. He employs the 
traditional Scholastic terminology for this traditional apologetic purpose in 
the most arbitrary and negligent manner, and supports this prudential object 
with arguments and assertions of lamentable fragility. However it has never 
proved possible for more than a few readers to dismiss as prudential the sep- 
arate substance doctrine, because it appears to be necessary to Descartes’s 
philosophic intentions. This necessity amounts to the assertion that a specu- 
lative metaphysics of substance is a requirement for the foundations of phi- 
losophy. Yet the speculative character of that metaphysics is in strict contra- 
diction to the goal of Cartesian philosophy as practical wisdom, or practice 
itself. It remains now to be shown that the substance doctrine, so casually uti- 
lized in the Meditations, even jeopardizes the goal of philosophy. Accord- 
ingly it will be replaced in Meditations 6 with premises that for the most part 
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revert to the consciousness doctrine in the metaphysically nena status of 
Meditations 2. 


6 


The final half of Meditations 6 is addressed to the question, what is the na- 
ture of man? “Nature, considered in general,” is either God, or “the order and 
disposition that God has established in created things.” By “my nature in par- 
ticular” is meant the aggregate of “all that God has given me.” That the na- 
ture of man is the ultimate theme of Descartes is evident from the surface 
characteristics of his writings. The Discourse in its final part culminates in the 
hope or plan for “a practical philosophy” that will make men “wiser and more 
skilful [plus habile?” (6, paragraph 2). The Principles, the most systematic . 
writing, was originally designed to conclude with a sixth part treating of man 
(4.188) .iThe Passions, the final publication, is only about man, and offers the 
only extehded Cartesian treatment of “the whole nature of man” (Passions, 
Part |, title) }It is probable that a chief reason why the Rules remained a frag- 
ment is that the sunlike or godlike status of the pure intellect lacked coherent 
relation to the whole nature of mar.. After Descartes establishes the cogito, 
“the first principle of my philosophy,” he turns to consider what his former 
opinions were of the nature of man —he mentions “rational animal.” From the 

outset he means to replace the traditional account of man. There is an unde- 
niable tension between the status of man as the highest theme of philosophy, 
and the status of God as the highest being. 

Within “my nature in particular” a threefold distinction is made. What per- 
tains “only to mind” and what pertains “only to body” must be distinguished 
in order to approach that which belongs only to mind and body together—the 
composite which is the primary theme. What pertains only to mind is indu- 
bitable or known by “the light of nature.” It includes the certitude of the res 
cogitans (Meditations 3, AT 9:30; HR 1:160; CSM: 2:27), or the sphere of 
consciousness as bounded off by the criterion of certitude in Meditations 2, 
but also the indubitable truths present to mind that do not presuppose the 
knowledge of bodies. It therefore comprises the truth that “what has once 
been done cannot ever be undone” as well as the “innate” or eternal truths, 
the “common notions” and the principle of contradiction. A double criterion 
is apparently used, of subject matter and mode of cognition, but the latter 
marks off the former. Thus what pertains only to body, or is known by 
physics, and governed by “laws of nature,” is also known “clearly and dis- 
tinctly,” but its dependence on the image to attest the existence of its corpo- 
real object, as well as its subject matter, distinguish it from what pertains only 
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to mind. Certain properties such as weight, which belong to the subject mat- 
ter of body, are known by experience of the composite. As regards man, what 
pertains only to body is the body-machine. 

Descartes makes no attempt to constitute the third, the composite of mind 
and body, from what belongs only to mind and what belongs only to body; 
nor does he mention. substance. He begins with the knowledge that he is a 
thinking thing, as in Meditations 2, where it was left indeterminate whether 
the ego could be a composite of mind and body. This knowledge he now takes 
in conjunction with the sensation of pain, by which “nature teaches me” that 
I am very closely united with a body, and so intermingled and mixed with it 
that I compound with it as one whole (AT 9:64; HR 1:192; CSM 2:56). Only 
by reliance on sensation, hitherto always dubitable in the work. does 
Descartes succeed in making the only argument in the Meditations for the 
unity of mind and body. This de facto unity is accompanied by acknowledged 
ignorance of the mode of interaction of mind and body. Why the pinching of 
the stomach walls causes the desire to eat, of which the mind is aware, is a 
mystery. No concern is expressed at the absence of a proof of the union or in- 
teraction of two substances, of which nothing is mentioned. Access to the 
wholeness of man is made by recourse to what must be regarded as a kind of 
prephilosophic experience. For Descartes this is no defeat of the demand for 
indubitability, but only an acknowledgment of the practical. “teaching of na- 
ture” which was his prephilosophic starting point. Not by what belongs to 
mind alone, nor to body alone—nor by putting together what we know of 
each separately — can we account for pain and pleasure, al] forms of which are 
comprised within this teaching of nature ‘The phenomena of the composite 
are irreducible to its components, the res cdgitans and the res extensa; the lat- 
ter are known by the intellect, but access to the composite requires sensation 
and imagination, which take a commanding position within the further de- 
velopment of the science of man. The function of the triadic distinction and 
the imagination is expressed succinctly in a letter: 


While metaphysical thinking which brings the pure understanding into play 
makes the notion of mind familiar, and while the study of mathematics, which 
exercises the imagination chiefly in the consideration of figures and movements, 
makes us accustomed to form the very distinct notions of body; it is by relying 
only on the activities and ordinary concerns of life, and abstaining from philo- 
sophical meditation, and studying the things which exercise the imagination, 
that we can learn to conceive the union of mind and body. (AT 3:692) 


Purposiveness is the chief characteristic of the composite. The teaching of 
nature not only directs us to flee pain as bad and seek the pleasant as good, 
but “these perceptions [have] been placed in me by nature only to signify to 
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my mind what things are beneficial or harmful to the composite of which it is 
a part” (AT 9:66; HR 1:194; CSM 2:57). No combination of the conscious- 
ness of the res cogitans and the mechanism of the res extensa can yield the 
purposiveness of the organic composite. Teleology immediately comes into 
conflict with mechanism. A body sick with dropsy is considered from the con- 
flicting standpoints of the composite, and of the science of the laws of body. 
According to the natural teaching of the composite the sick body is a case of 
the corruption or defect of nature; this is our normal and normative human 
standpoint. According to the science of physics, sick and healthy bodies both 
obey perfectly the same mechanical Jaws of nature. We may then speak of a 
Cartesian “antinomy” of mechanism and teleology. Descartes resolves the an- 
tinomy, not by some theoretical “reduction” of one to the other, but by a dis- 
tinction between a practical and a theoretical human standpoint. Natural or 
teleological judgment indicates the ends (for exampie, health), but science 
(for example, medicine). supplies the means to that end. Teleological judg- 
ment indicates the ends (or “good and bad”), but only in a rough and vague 
manner; it must be supplemented by reflection on the ends, or the passions 
and virtues, without thereby becoming scientific judgment. Scientific judg- 
ment lacks causal knowledge of the pleasure and pain experienced by the 
composite, but Descartes gives no reason why the progress of science is for- 
ever excluded here, insofar as it does not involve “good and bad.” Accord- 
ingly, we may say that the natural, nonscientific judgment knows, but never 
clearly and distinctly, goodness and badness of ends; the scientific judgment 
knows with clarity and distinctness, and in increasing quantity, the certain 
means to those ends. The typically modern paradox is established: what is 
good is not known to be true, and what is true is not known to be good. 
editations 6 shows sufficiently that not the dualism of mind and body but 
that of mechanism and purposiveness (or of science and human experience) is 
the basic Cartesian dualism. This dualism is given its definitive treatment in 
the Passions.“Descartes was aware that the simple reassertion of purposiveness 
in Meditations 6 was in effect a reinstatement of the premodern soul as a prin- 
ciple of motion (although not of life). Moreover, it was obvious that the range 
of purposive activity must be broadened to include the distinctively human life 
of the passions, including the passion with which philosophy originates. 
Descartes sought a broader meaning for the model of mechanism, within 
which the passions could be incorporated. Beginning in Passions 1 with the 
body-machine he sought to extend this model so as to include all the passions 
within a causal sequence of what came to be called “stimulus” and “response.” 
Only here is the full conflict with the premodern soul finally joined. The pre- 
modern conflict of “higher” and “lower” parts of the soul was replaced by a 
“horizontal” conflict of passion with passion; the soul was “flattened out”; and 
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made “dynamic” by the distinction of strong and weak passions or “tempera- 
ments.” While in general the “stimulus” was sought in external sensation, this 
procedure was plainly unavailable with certain passions, and especially not 
with the highest passion or virtue, that self-esteem called générosité. In some 
part of the soul arises spontaneously the desire to esteem oneself highly. We 
can only assert here that Descartes, in this and other ways, tacitly acknowl- 
edges the failure of his purpose to give a scientific or nonteleological account 
of the soul. Without full self-consciousness of its necessity, he was compelled 
to repeat in part the Socratic discovery of the rerra incognita, the human ex- 
perience of the human. 
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Chapter Eleven 


René Descartes 


Descartes has long been celebrated as “the founder of modern philosophy,” 
but never of modern political philosophy. His epochal beginning appears to 
stand in splendid isolation from the older modern political tradition founded 
by Machiavelli: he never even composed a thematic discussion of political 
things. This suggests that modern philosophy and modern political philoso- 
phy are separate in origin and perhaps divergent in intention. A link between 
Descartes and the modern political tradition is visible, however, in his rela- 
tion to Francis Bacon, the first great and avowed advocate of Machiavellian 

. politics directed to the mastery of fortune or nature in human affairs. Copy- 
ing even the language of Bacon, Descartes asserted that philosophy founded 
in a new method and directed to “the mastery and possession of nature” 
would attain the greatest glory for philosophy and the greatest benefit to so- 
ciety. His political teaching, therefore, is mainly concerned with the para- 
mount political necessity, the establishment of harmonious relations between 
philosophy or science and society, or with the “Enlightenment” version of 
that relationship, the ruling relationship of modern times. Accordingly, 
d’Alembert, a prime mover of the French Enlightenment, could declare in the 
Encyclopédie (1751) that Descartes “laid the foundations of a government 
more just and more happy than has ever been seen established.”! 

Descartes’s political teaching is partially obscured because of the notorious 
caution of his manner of writing: “I have composed my philosophy in such a 
way as not to shock anyone, and so that it can be received everywhere, even 
among the Turks.” His caution is evident in the fact that he never published 
praise or blame of any political philosophy in his own name, but only an 
anonymous praise of Bacon’s Great Instauration and New Atlantis; whereas 
in private letters he accepted “the principal precept” of Machiavelli, “noticed 
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nothing bad” in his Discourses on Livy, and thought Hobbes’s politics in his 
On the Citizen superior to his metaphysics. 

Descartes’s political teaching is part of “the highest and the most perfect 
moral science” which is the end of philosophy altogether. “The whole of phi- 
losophy is like a tree, the roots of which are metaphysics,” namely, knowl- 
edge of God and the human soul; “the trunk is physics, and the branches 
which come from the trunk are al] the other sciences,” but principaily medi- 
cine, mechanics, and morality. “Just as it is not from the roots nor from the 
trunk of trees that one gathers the fruits, but only from the extremities of their 
branches, so the principal utility of philosophy depends on those of its parts 
that one can only learn last.” The ultimate branch is “the perfect moral sci- 
ence .. . which, presupposing an entire knowledge of the other sciences, is 
the last degree of wisdom.” Yet it is almost universally held that nowhere in 
his published or unpublished writings can one find Descartes’s “perfect moral 
science.” This difficulty is inseparable from another that arises from inspec- 
tion of the tree of knowledge. Man is treated twice, once as the second meta- 
physical root and once as the highest branch. But in each of the published ver- 
sions of his metaphysics Descartes treats first the human soul and then God. 
Moreover, the simile omits any reference in the “roots” to the metaphysical 
principle coeval with the soul, namely, corporeal substance, from which the 
“trunk” presumably must grow. Hence, the poetic simile of the tree of knowl- 
edge is deceptive as regards its least visible part. 

We are forced then to seek for a nonpoetic argument according to which 
man is the beginning and end of the tree of knowledge and “the perfect moral 
science” its “principal utility.” Only in the Discourse on Method (1637) does 
Descartes offer an account of the beginning and end of his philosophy, of all 
the parts and their true order. Nevertheless, this writing is customarily depre- 
ciated today because of its popular character. Yet precisely its popular rheto- 
ric is the first sign that the Discourse alone treats the peculiar difficulty of 
Descartes’s supreme goal: the “perfect moral science” will come into full ex- 
istence only by an unprecedented political cooperation between philosophy 
and the public. 

Descartes writes that he began with the opinion of his Jesuit teachers that 
study would yield “a clear and certain knowledge of all that is useful to life.” 
By the criterion of utility, he examined and rejected the learning of the 
Schools and the whole of ancient philosophy. One science alone, mathemat- 
ics, he excepted; what “astonished” him was that “no loftier edifice had been 
built on the firm and solid foundations” of mathematics.* In place of that 
wonder at the fundamental perplexities that confront the mind that was the 
beginning of philosophy for the ancients, Descartes substitutes astonishment 
at a hitherto undreamed of possibility of human “creativity” that will banish 
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wonder: “I shall reveal to you secrets so simple that you will henceforward 
wonder at nothing in. the works of our hands.” As contrasted with mathe- 
matics, “philosophy,” which ought to supply the “foundations” of the sci- 
ences, is wholly disputable, useless, and uncertain. “Theology” —a term that 
Descartes uses here and everywhere to signify revealed theology exclu- 
sively —“shows the way to gain heaven.” to which he “aspired as much as any 
other.” But “revealed truths” are “above our intelligence”: hence they are not 
clear and assured knowledge useful for life. The only moral writings he so 
much as mentions in his critique of the tradition are “the writings of the pa- 
gans”—they too lack foundations.’ 

Descartes opposes the goal of the classic tradition since he abandons the 
“speculations,” or the quest for knowledge for its own sake, in favor of “use- 
ful knowledge.” The justification of the rejection of the classic view appears 
from the treatment of the one discipline in the critique that treats of man’s 
end. The “writings of the pagans” comprise the moral teachings of the Stoics 
especially, but also those of Platonic and Aristotelian political philosophy. 
While the pagan writings contain many “exhortations to virtue which are 
most useful,” the “superb and magnificent palaces” of virtue are “built on 
sand and mud.” What the pagans “called by such a beautiful name,” that is, 
“virtue,” is “often only insensibility, or pride, or despair, or parricide.”® Pa- 
gan virtue, which claimed to be a mean, and the excellence of man, is there- 
fore often an extreme, and an inhumane, presumptuous, poor-spirited, and 
even criminal extreme. As extremes the pagan virtues cannot be distinguished 
from the passions. “There is nothing in which the defective nature of the sci- 
ences that we have received from the ancients appears more clearly than in 
what they have written on the passions.” 

Descartes replaced the distinction made by the ancients between the pas- 
sions and the virtues with the distinction between good and bad passions. The 
basis of the ancient distinction was the view that the soul has parts, that cer- 
tain parts are capable of listening to and obeying reason, and that by their 
means reason can establish and rule a natural hierarchy within the soul. Rea- 
son is autonomous because reason has its own proper object, or because “all 
men by nature desire knowledge,” regardless of the utility of knowledge. 
Descartes rejects this view of a natural order of the soul: the ancients had not 
seen the acute “dependence of the mind” or reason on the passions or “on the 
temperament and the disposition of the organs of the body.” 

Descartes’s twofold reflection on the power of the passions and the prom- 
ise of mathematics leads directly to his argument for a new method which is 
at the same time his primary political reflection. Since the virtues are replaced 
-by certain passions, the “useful for life?” must be understood as that which 
serves the ends of the passions. Among the passions, however, distinctions 
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must be drawn between good and bad, useful and useless, noble and ignoble 
passions. More precisely, what is required is a comprehensive passion, or a 
passion that can supply a principle of order to the other passions, hence nec- 
essarily the passion capable of mastering the other passions. This most useful 
passion will thus be the noblest and most perfect master passion. Descartes 
begins his argument for method with the principle “there is less perfection in 
works composed of several portions, and carried out by the hands of various 
masters, than in those on which one [master] has worked.”!! What is made 
wholly by one master is wholly in the power of that master: thus he begins as 
the Stoics had done, with what is wholly in one’s own power, without re- 
stricting this to “one’s own thoughts.” His principle is articulated by a series 
of examples of masters that culminates in reason as a form of mastery. But 
since it is “the will of some men using reason” that leads to perfect mastery, 
reason is in the service of the will, or as Descartes will later say, of the 
supreme passion he called “generosity.” 

The examples are seven: (1) the single architect of a building; (2) the sin- 
gle engineer of the buildings of a city; (3) the general case of the single “pru- 
dent” legislator who gives laws to a people; (4) the special case of the single 
divine legislator, God, who made “the ordinances” of “the state of the true re- 
ligion,” or of Christendom, which “must be incomparably better regulated 
than all the others”; (5) the special case of the single human legislator of pa- 
gan Sparta—the only human legislator ever praised by Descartes—even 
though many of the Spartan laws were “very strange and even contrary to 
good morals”; (6) the simple reasoning made naturally by a single man of 
“good sense”; and (7) the final, hypothetical case of a single man who had 
perfect use of his unaided reason from infancy, unaffected by “appetites or 
preceptors.”!? 

The series of examples is an ascent: it ascends from lower practical arts 
concerning inanimate things to the highest (including the divine) practical art 
of legislation, and thence to the highest théoretical “mastery,” the use of un- 
aided human reason. Since all the masters are authors of “works,” “work” 
must include the highest use of reason: mastery is neutral to the distinction 
between thinking and making, philosophy and techne. Philosophy is hence- 
forth described, as previously by Bacon, as “architecture”: the organic simile 
of “the tree of knowledge” is deceptive. The first meaning of “perfection” in 
the series is the unity of the “work” deriving from the singleness of the mas- 
ter. To this he adds a second, the magnitude of the subject matter on which 
the master works. Therefore, Descartes’s mastery will be as comprehensive as 
the series, or such a theoretical mastery of the whole or nature, the object of 
greatest magnitude, as will also comprehend the highest practical mastery, 
“legislation” of the greatest magnitude. Political science, the archilectonic or 
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master art according to Aristotle, is replaced by philosophy understood as the- 
oretical mastery, or “architecture.” To unity and magnitude Descartes adds, 
by the final example, a third ground of perfection, namely, that source within 
the master from which perfect mastery proceeds: the unaided use of human 
reason. All three grounds take their place in the definition of that master pas- 
sion that Descartes calls the highest virtue, “generosity”: the sensation in one- 
self of “a firm and constant resolution . . . never to fail of one’s own will to 
undertake and execute all the things [one] judges to be the best . . . which is 
to follow perfectly after virtue." Evidently “generosity” has not the sense of 
“liberality” of its English counterpart. 

Yet the final example is hypothetical—the master who had perfect use of his 
unaided reason from infancy, unaffected by “appetites or preceptors.” Of him- 
self Descartes observes that he was sufficiently free from the passions to be 
abie to reflect, at the outset of his chief reflections in the Discourse and Med- 
itations, because of chance rather than virtue. As for his preceptors, he speaks 
of “the religion” in which he had been “instructed from his infancy.” He must 
therefore find a procedure or a method that will purge the mind of all opinions 
and beliefs that depend on “appetites and preceptors.” Only the construction of 
a method, and not the natural use of natural reason, can overcome the natural 
disproportion between the rate of growth of the appetites or passions and that 
of reason. For the prejudices received from our appetites or passions beginning ` 
in childhood govern our sense perceptions and cannot be corrected by reason 
which naturally serves those passions. Hence all previous philosophy that be- 
gan with sense perception and lacked a method for purging the mind of preju- 
dices necessarily went astray. Method can master the natural defects or dis- 
proportions of man’s nature by taking as its model mathematics, which is 
certain because it owes nothing to the senses or to the body. But to be the com- 
prehensive mastery as well as to master the body, method must become com- 
prehensive mastery of all body, that is, mathematical physics. 

That Descartes’s highest example of mastery, or “generosity,” necessarily 
includes politics or “legislation” becomes fully evident from his immediately 
following reflection on “reformations.” The first rule of method demands 
the rejection of all opinions that are not “clear and distinct,” or the “reforma- 
tion” of those uncertain opinions that are the “foundations” of one’s own life. 
As contrasted with this private “reformation,” Descartes asks whether it is de- 
sirable that states and nations be reformed by a private individual, and if de- 
sirable whether it is legitimate and possible. But the opinions a private indi- 
vidual must necessarily doubt are also the ruling or constitutive opinions and 
therefore “foundations” of states. 

The connection of private and public reform is peculiarly evident in that 
private reform of defects in “the body of the sciences” can lead, and perhaps 
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ought to lead, to reform in “the order established in the Schools” to teach the 
sciences. and the Schools are the authoritative repository of the opinions that 
are the “foundations” of the “great bodies,” that is, states and nations. 
Descartes thus agrees with the classic view that opinion is the element of so- 
ciety, the binding ligament that gives it unity and motion. Publication of his 
private reform would necessarily raise the question, therefore, of whether he 
intended a public reformation: again he agrees with the classics that philo- 
sophic questioning when made publicly tends to erode the element of opinion 
in which society lives. Moreover, the jeopardy to the foundational opinion of 
society is unprecedented in the case of Descartes’s philosophy, because his 
method demands the blanket attainder of all opinion that lacks the certitude 
of mathematics. Yet Descartes did publish his method, even writing in a pop- 
ular mode and in the vulgar tongue, and thereby indicated that he intended a 
public reformation. 

Descartes’s political intention in the Discourse remains obscure without at 
least brief clarification of the three chief features of its rhetoric. Descartes is 
often believed to be a political conformist because his provisional morality 
begins: “the first [rule] was to obey the laws and customs of my country, re- 
taining constantly the religion in which God has given me the grace to be in- 
structed from my infancy.” Apart from the provisionality of the rule. it is 
less often observed that in the center of the same paragraph he says that “in 
the corruption of our morals there are few people who wish to say all that they 
believe.” He was “forced to add these rules” of provisional morality because 
otherwise “pedagogues and the like would say of him that he is without reli- 
gion and faith and seeks to overthrow all that with his method.”!® This pru- 

` dential character of its rhetoric blurs the meaning of the principal literary fea- 
ture of the Discourse. Just as the argument on supreme mastery leads to “my 
way,” the way of the individual Descartes which is unprecedented, unrepeat- 
able, and needless of repetition, so likewise his act of publication is entirely 
unique. The form of the Discourse is therefore that of an autobiography of the 
first and final founder of philosophy. Its third rhetorical feature, its popular- 
ization of philosophy, becomes intelligible when one learns in what sense the 
founder is in need of nonphilosophers. 

Descartes’s act of publication is premised, first, on the desirability of the 
reform of existing states, which is evident “from their diversity alone,” but ul- 
timately on the desirability of a permanent reform of the relations of philos- 
ophy and the public. Since “diversity alone” evidences imperfection, there 
will be but one good regime characterized by the perfect relation of philoso- 
phy and the public. His particular criticisms of contemporary society imply 
the general character of the permanent reform. The prime authority for exist- 
ing “foundations” breeds civil war: “the controversies of the Schools, by in- 
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sensibly making those who practice themselves in them more captious and 
obstinate, are possibly the chief causes of the heresies and dissensions that 
now exercise the world.”!” The entire reflection on mastery, Descartes’s fa- 
mous day in the poéle, begins with a reference to the “wars” in Germany and 
ends with a reference to the war in Holland: it is framed by the post- 
Reformation wars between the Catholic and Protestant powers of Europe. The 
“state of the true religion,” or Christendom, exhibits not the unity of its 
founder but self-diremption. 

The question of the legitimacy of public reformation by private individuals 
is subordinate for Descartes to that of its possibility, for the reason that “for- 
- tune” is a title to legitimate political power. He “absolutely disapproves of 
those turbulent temperaments who never fail to plan some new reformation, 
although they are called neither by fortune nor by birth to the management of 
public affairs.” This unusuai constriction of the bases of legitimacy to for- 
tune and birth is still more surprising if one considers fortune as a claim to le- 
gitimacy: if fortune legitimates, then every attempt to seize power has the 
prospect of legitimacy, since an individual cannot know he has been “called 
by fortune to the management of public affairs” prior to success. Since chance 
or fortune set Descartes himself on the right path to the discovery of the true 
“foundations,” his project is blessed with legitimacy from its inception. To 
show the legitimacy of supreme mastery Descartes must show the possibility 
of the total mastery of fortune. But “one must entirely reject the vulgar opin- 
ion that there is outside of us a Fortune that makes things happen or not hap- 
pen.” As with Machiavelli, whose stamp on Descartes’s treatment of the god- 
dess Fortuna is unmistakable, it is nature that must be mastered. Still the 

immediate issue is but the difficulty of public reformation by a private man: 
it will be solved for Descartes by the attractive power for all men of the 
“fruits” of his philosophy and the strategy used to advertise them. 

Once the general principles of physics are known, the “project” of 
Descartes becomes a “practical philosophy” “‘very useful for life” that can 
supplant the “speculative philosophy taught in the Schools.” By the “mastery 
and possession of nature” man can invent “an infinity of artifices that would 
enable us to enjoy, without any pain, the fruits of the earth, and all the com- 
forts that are to be found there.”'? The fruits of the tree of knowledge will 
undo the consequences of the Fall in the Garden, or, more precisely, will ef- 
fectively deny its truth. The Discourse culminates then in a promise of a 
heaven on earth, or it imitates Bacon’s writing on method, the New Organon, 
whose subtitle refers to “the kingdom of man.” The science that leads to hu- 
man happiness is not the traditional study of the excellence of the soul, moral 

- and political science, and still less the “theology” that “shows the way to gain 
heaven,” but medicine, the science of the body. “Health is without doubt the first 
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good and the foundation of all the other goods of this life.” Medicine is also the 
means to the prolongation of life, but above all it is the science that produces 
“wisdom,” the ultimate fruit: “the mind depends so much en the temperament 
and on the disposition of the organs of the body that if it is possible to find some 
means which generally renders men wiser and more skillful than they have been 
hitherto, I believe that it is in medicine that one must search.””” 

To govern the relations between society and the philosophy that promises 
such fruits, Descartes asserts that there is a “law that obliges us to procure so 
far as it is in us, the general good of all men.”?! This law, the only categorical 
obligation ever asserted by Descartes, is stated but once in his writings, and no 
argument is ever offered for it. He declares that the law obliged him to publish 
his philosophy lest he “sin,” but he never claimed to derive the Jaw from “re- 
vealed truths.” To account for this amazing mixture of bold assertion and re- 
sounding silence, we observe first that Descartes invoked the law only when he 
had discovered “general notions regarding physics”: he did not regard his meta- 
physics, which contained what he claimed were the first demonstrative proofs 
of the existence of God and of his perfections, as of sufficient benevolence to 
the public to require publication. Indeed, immediately after expounding his 
metaphysics in the Discourse (Part 4), he turns to his physics in which he “dis- 
covered many truths more useful and more important than all [he] had learned 
before, or even hoped to leam.”™ In the context of the discussion of publication 
in the Discourse (Part 6), Descartes tacitly reformulates the law as a hypothet- 
ical obligation only, which binds those who desire the end or the fruits of the 
new philosophy to seek the means to that end. The means are the required ex- 
periments, or the exchange of experiments between qualified people, or the po- 
litical conditions that will sanction and promote such an exchange. The hypo- 
thetical character of the obligation appears in Descartes’s “promise” that he 
would “show so clearly the utility that the public could receive” from his phi- 
losophy that he “would oblige all those who desire in general the good of men, 
that is to say, all those who are in fact virtuous and do not merely seem so, not 
only to communicate to me [the experiments] they have already made, but also 
to aid me in the search for those that remain to be made.” 

The “good of men”—the term lacks the sense of community of “the com- 
mon good” —now comprises chiefly what all men have always sought as in- 
dividuals or through society, namely, the satisfaction of needs, comfort, 
health, and long life, and this drastically lowered view of the common good 
is the standard of virtue. Thus Descartes, in common with the founders of 
modern political philosophy, reversed the relation of virtue and the common 
good as understood by the classics, revising both in the process. The “law” of 
benevolence is doubly hypothetical in that it obliges one to seek the means 
only if one accepts the desirability of the end of utility, but also only if the 
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true means, the true physics or the science of “fruits,” is available. It has its 
locus therefore not primarily in the relations of citizens to each other or with 
the sovereign, but in the mutual relations of philosophy or science and soci- 
ety. For this reason, but even more for the additional one that philosophy or 
science must be the principal donor and society the beneficiary of utility, 
Descartes did not offer any teaching on justice or natural right. “Generosity,” 
the highest virtue of philosophers or scientists, excludes or replaces justice 
because it is based on a view of the soul different from that of either the an- 
cient or modern teachers of natural right. 

Descartes’s first beginning in a new method is completed by a mathemati- 
cal physics that forced him to confront the status of the soul and its knowl- 
edge in the metaphysical argument most fully presented in the Meditations 
(1641). He resolves to doubt absolutely, or rather to reject absolutely, every 
opinion or source of opinion in the slightest degree dubious, in order to es- 
tablish “foundations” for the edifice of science. In the sequel, this resounding 
demand for “universal doubt” is carefully restricted; in Principles 1.10, its 
universality is denied; Leibniz remarked that the demand to “doubt all things” 
is perhaps meant “to stimulate the sluggish reader through novelty.” Doubt is 
a procedure devised to suspend our natural trust in the senses and the images 
that derive therefrom— part of what Descartes calls “the teaching of nature” 
and came to be called “the natural attitude.” To test the dubitability of what 
does not depend on trust in images—especially mathematics which does not 
belong to opinion—Descartes invokes a God “who can do everything” and 
therefore can make false the most self-evident reasonings, that is, that the sum 
of two plus three is five. Since God, on this view of omnipotence, can sus- 
pend the principle of contradiction, all human reasoning would be at an end, 
unless the perfection of God necessarily excludes such deception. Since 
knowledge of God is as yet unavailable, or because God is but “an old opin- 
ion” and no solid reason for doubting, God is replaced by an “Evil Genius” 
who is not omnipotent and does not jeopardize mathematics nor that reason- 
ing that is independent of trust in images. 

The thought underlying the poetic fiction of the Evil Genius is prepared by 
the introduction of the “atheist” view that man and his thinking are the result 
of blind fate or chance or a continuous series of antecedent causes. The athe- 
ist view is often regarded as a more radical reason for doubting than the om- 
nipotent and possibly evil God, because Descartes contends that the less pow- 
erful is man’s “author” the greater is the likelihood of human deception. Yet 
this assertion concerns difference of power alone, and hence [is] not a com- 
parison with a possibly evil God. Since it is as repugnant to a perfect God that 
-he sometimes may allow us to be deceived as that he always do so—and it 
cannot be doubted that he sometimes allows us to be deceived—the divine 
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jeopardy to human knowing remains an acute difficulty throughout the Med- 
itations. In the context of doubt, the atheist supposition serves to question the 
harmony of the knower and the known, which appears to imply that the whole 
is ruled by intelligence. But Cartesian doubt takes a step beyond the premod- 
em rejections of a ruling intelligence by abandoning as well the trust in the 
harmony of the images of sense and their objects. The images may be wholly 
deceptive; “life is a dream” may describe the natural situation; nature, indif- 
ferent to our desire or need to know, is personified by the Evi] Genius. 
More closely regarded, the natural trust in the similarity of image to thing 
had been rejected by the mathematical (or “nonempirical”) character of the 
scientific concepts of extension, figure, magnitude, etcetera. Yet to assert the 
dissimilarity of image to thing would seem to imply the existence of things 
“outside the mind” with which they are compared, and knowledge of this ex- 
istence would seem to depend on the image. Does not the rejection of “the 
similarity thesis” of “the teaching of nature” require trust in nature as regards 
“the existence thesis”—as Descartes sometimes suggests? Nevertheless, ir 
the Meditations he customarily treats them as of equal dubitability. Accord- 
ingly the existence thesis, or “the great inclination to believe” that bodies ex- 
ist, must ultimately require the goodness of God as a guarantee of its accept- 
ability. If we object that the same guarantee would seem to be available tc 
guarantee our strong inclination to believe that things resemble our images 
we nonetheless must recognize that this would contravene the demands ol 
Cartesian science. The Evil Genius renders dubious the existence of “all ex- 
ternal things” or the bodily, including the body of the doubter, and a fortiori 
by implication the similarity thesis. Only these two theses are doubted withir 
the range of “universal doubt.” It is logically possible to doubt the existence 
of the bodily, or of “matters of fact” in Hume’s phrase, or of the teaching ol 
nature, while asserting the existence of the doubter; it is even necessary to as- 
sert that existence. Hence “this proposition, I am, I exist, is necessarily true 
each time that I pronounce it or that I conceive it in my mind.” Since the 
knowledge that “I am” does not depend for its truth on the knowledge of 
body, or on any knowledge of nature or being, it has an “epistemological” pri- 
ority to any subsequent assertion of a “metaphysical” kind. l 
This principle is the “Archimedean point” that establishes the existence ol 
the knowing ego within the whole, whose enmity is overcome by the math- 
ematica] physics of the mastery of nature. Only following the determination 
of the principle does Descartes ask what mind or thinking is: the cogito 15 
therefore prior to, and independent of, any determination of the materiality 
or immateriality of the human mind. Descartes compromised the absolute 
autonomy of the thinking ego, according to most contemporary scholars, by 
proceeding to prove the existence of an omnipotent God who is possessed of 
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an infinity of infinite perfections: God is therefore the first principle or cause 
of all things, and so of man and man’s knowledge. Descartes made the diffi- 
culty of interpreting his metaphysics almost insuperable by also asserting 
that the finite human mind cannot know anything infinite, and by conclud- 
ing therefore that “God is incomprehensible.””* Resolution of these difficul- 
ties will vary as one agrees with most contemporary scholars that Descartes 
published his essential thought with complete candor, or with earlier men 
such as Leibniz who said, “Descartes took care not to speak so plainly [as 
Hobbes], but he could not help revealing his opinions in passing, with such 
address that he would not be understood save by those who examine pro- 
foundly these kinds of subjects.”™ However this may be, Descartes never 
claimed to derive from the knowledge of God any knowledge of man’s du- 
ties or rights; whereas from “the infinite perfections of God” he did claim to 
derive “the laws of nature.” 

Descartes’s metaphysical argument furnished him with one source of the 
understanding of the soul that underlies his theory of “generosity.” The sec- 
ond source of his view of the soul is physics, or the “medicine” that treats “the 
machine of our body,” most fully presented in his final publication, the Pas- 
sions of the Soul (1649). According to his metaphysical argument, the free 
will is a function of mind or soul, an immaterial substance, separate from cor- 
poreal substance, yet able to act on corporeal substance, specifically on the 
human body, in a manner that Descartes admittedly did not adequately ex- 
plain. This metaphysical view is reflected in the first part of the definition of 
generosity, which is the “knowledge” that “nothing truly pertains to [man] but 
this free disposition of his volitions, nor any reason why he should be praised 
or blamed except that he uses it well or badly.” However, according to the 
physical argument, the heat of the heart “is the corporeal principle of all the 
movements” of “the machine of our body.” while “the first cause” of the er- 
ror of “the ancients” is the belief that “the soul gives movement to the body.” 
Hence the metaphysical argument would repeat the ancient error. On the 
physical argument, thinking or consciousness is awareness of the motions of 
the (wholly corporeal) animal spirits, which awareness Descartes did not ad- 
equately explain; and the will is not free but acted on by the passions: “the 
principal effect of all the passions in men is that they incite and dispose their 
soul to will the things to which they prepare the body.” This second or phys- 
ical view is reflected in the second part of the definition of generosity, “that 
[man] is sensible in himself of a firm and constant resolution . . . never to fail 
of his own will to undertake and execute all the things that he judges to be the 
best, which is to follow perfectly after virtue.” “Resolution” Descartes un- 
derstands as a species of courage which is a “certain heat or agitation” of the 
animal spirits that “disposes the soul powerfully to bear itself to the execution 
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of the things that it seeks to do.” This physiological view of the soul best ex- 
plains why Descartes can say he speaks in the Passions of the Soul, whose 
first part treats “the whole nature of man,” “as a physicist.”2° (The 
seventeenth-century English philosopher Henry More openly avowed the 
physiological interpretation of the Cartesian soul, which doctrine he called 
“Nullibism.”)? 

However we view these alternatives, we may say that “generosity” is 
awareness of one’s identity in the quality of one’s will or resolution. The free- 
dom of the will “in a certain measure renders us like God in making us mas- 
ters of ourselves, provided that we do not through cowardice lose the rights 
which he gives us.” Since cowardice deprives man of rights, they belong to 
the brave or resolute, hence peculiarly to the “generous.” Yet “cowardice has 
some use when it exempts us from taking the pains that we might be incited 
to take by probabie reasons, if other more certain reasons, which have caused 
them to be judged useless, had not excited this passion.””? Hence very certain 
reasons may perhaps deprive the generous of their God-given rights. How- 
ever this may be, no argument and no scriptural basis is ever offered by 
Descartes for the existence of these rights, nor does he ever mention them 
again. 

The political meaning of generosity emerges by contrast with Aristotle’s 
virtue of “magnanimity,” of which generosity is a revised version, according 
to Descartes. Magnanimity is a cultivated habit or disposition of the soul, 
whereas Descartes chooses the new name “generosity” precisely because it is 
not cultivated but an ingenerate, or congenital, temperament at least partly 
physiological. Generous minds, or “strong and noble minds,” have their 
strength from birth, or by nature, hence are “masters” by nature, a natural no- 
bility or aristocracy. Whereas magnanimity was for Aristotle a comprehensive 
moral virtue and therefore distinct from and lower than theoretical virtue, 
generosity is Descartes’s highest virtue simply: since its supreme object is 
“mastery of nature” through mathematical physics, the very distinction be- 
tween theory and practice becomes doubtful. Magnanimity comprehends and 
presupposes the other virtues, hence in particular the virtue of justice, and is 
therefore “a kind of ornament of the [other] virtues.” Generosity, on the 
other hand, does not presuppose the other virtues, and Descartes does not 
mention justice as a virtue or passion; generosity is rather “the key to all the 
virtues.’”*! Therefore, Descartes does not offer any kind of natural right teach- 
ing. As contrasted with the ancients, the absence of any natural order of the 
soul precluded a natural right teaching of the traditional type. He shared with 
Hobbes, the chief founder of modern natural right doctrine, the view that rea- 
son serves the passions. In the decisive context of the comparison of man and 
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the brutes, reason is a “universal instrument”:*> what distinguishes man from 
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the brutes is a unique means, not a specifically different end. But as con- 
trasted with Hobbes, he viewed political society from the perspective of the 
strong or generous minds whose sense of the strength of their resolution, their 
strongest passion, is unique to them. Hence he rejected the egalitarian per- 
spective of Hobbes’s On the Citizen according to which the passion for self- 
preservation is the strongest passion of all men, and therefore the basis of nat- 
ural rights. 

Generosity is a political passion or virtue not merely because its object is 
that mastery of nature which is productive of goods for all men. Knowledge 
of generosity is the primary part of that “wisdom,” or perfect moral science, 
which teaches man to be master of and hence to enjoy the passions, by which 
man “tastes the highest sweetness in this life.”** “Epicurus was not wrong, 
when considering in what beatitude consists . . . to say that it is pleasure in 
general.” However, the “satisfaction and contentment” of the consciousness 
of one’s own strength in the mastery of nature are not incompatible with the 
pleasure of glory accorded by others for the benevolent results of mastery: the 
highest philosophic and political rewards may coincide in the same soul. 
Descartes does not “profess to scorn glory as did the Cynics’ and the Epi- 
curean tradition. The quest for glory may indeed disturb “contentment” or 
“repose” of mind, but glory as respect of “the people” or the vulgar for “the 
exterior of our actions” is also pursued for the sake of safety and hence “re- 
pose.” The true glory is the recognition of other “strong and noble minds” for 
the benevolence of what is not visible externally, the perfect moral science or 
“wisdom.” “It is a reason to esteem oneself to see that one is esteemed by oth- 
ers.”*> The primary self-esteem or generosity is accordingly enhanced by the 
esteem or glory that is granted for benevolence, and benevolence thus under- 
stood becomes the substitute for justice. 

Descartes’s “reformation” begins with the transformation of philosophy 
into the project of mastery of nature, of virtue into the science of the passions, 
and of perfect theoretical and practical virtue into the single virtuous passion 
of generosity. Since mastery of nature is a means to a practical end for all 
men, philosophy must bear a novel relation to society. The relation is a com- 
pound of a threat to the traditional foundations of society and a promise of 
benevolence by the fruits of mastery of nature. Yet this jeopardy is redeemed 
by the fact that the “universal doubt” that method demands is so far from 
doubting the view that the good is the useful that it is in fact based on this 
view, and the useful is needed by all societies always. Therefore, Descartes’s 
project can be welcomed by all societies except those based on traditional 
virtue or piety, or it is relatively neutral to the differences among types of 
regimes. The support of the project of science by the most liberal as well as 
the most tyrannical regimes in modern times offers some evidence for this 
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neutrality. For this reason primarily Descartes never articulated a view of the 
best regime. The convergence of the goals of philosophy and society is not 
destroyed by the fact that the useful sought by the generous minds is not iden- 
tical with the useful sought by society. For the final wisdom of the passions, 
and the prize of glory, sought by the generous, demands the same means, that 
is, the advancement of science that is required to achieve the useful fruits 
sought by society. The fundamental premise of the harmony of philosophy 
and society is that all men are ruled by the passions. 

The common means, the advancement of science, cannot be achieved with- 
out a certain transformation, or new “legislation,” of social institutions. Sci- 
ence will advance only if the free exchange of “experiments” or free commu- 
nication is sanctioned within the borders of society, but also between societies; 
it will achieve its promise only if society also promotes science by the en- 
dowment of scientists with safety, income, and deference. This free exchange 
cannot be limited to exchange of knowledge: societies, or more precisely, the 
political authorities, are not competent judges of knowledge. Hence society 
must not only sanction the competent or the scientists as judges but must sanc- 
tion all communication of doctrines. Society therefore necessarily surrenders 
control of its opinions, that is, its “foundations.” since the ruling opinions of 
society are necessarily affected by the free communication of doctrines. More- 
over, society will be profoundly affected by “the infinity of artifices” or tech- 
nology of science. Society cannot have knowledge of science but only belief 
in the benevolence of science. But since society had originally no acquaintance 
with the benevolence of science, or its social requirements, it was necessary 
for Descartes, following Bacon, to “enlighten” society regarding both. 

“Enlightenment” may be said to have three meanings. Jt is an unprece- 
dented type of political action undertaken by the founders of modern philos- 
ophy and continued by most of their followers that forges the bond between 
philosophy or science and society in the common enterprise of “the mastery 
of nature.” It may also be said to be the rhetoric employed in forging the 
bond, and the relationship established by it. Since the optimum condition of 
the progress of science demands the cooperation of the scientists of various 
countries, and hence freedom of communication among them, and requires as 
well the spread of knowledge of the conditions of the advancement of sci- 
ence, enlightenment implies “open societies” Jinked with each other in the 
common enterprise of the mastery of nature. It is necessarily antithetical to 
any societies, or elements in a society, that seek the autonomous cultivation 
and preservation of their own morality and way of life. Thus Enlightenment 
is by intention a universal politics, potentially of global magnitude, and the 
first of philosophic origin. 

Because it is a compound of a promise and a threat, the Enlightenment 
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rhetoric is divisive of society, both at the time of its inception and after its vic- 
tory. Descartes indicates its promise to three kinds of men. In the Discourse 
especially he appeals to the men of “good sense” or “the public,” a broad mid- 
dle range of mankind that thinks itself adequately provided with “good 
sense.” which Descartes provisionally and deceptively equates with reason. 
The truth underlying this flattery is that the men of good sense reason well on 
“matters that especially concern [them]|” and regarding which errors of judg- 
ment “punish them soon afterwards”:*° their rationality is rooted in their self- 
interest or self-preservation in the here and now, and not what will punish 
them in another life. Descartes’s rhetoric advertises to them that they are the 
beneficiaries of the project that produces “the fruits of the earth without 
pain,” and of the social conditions of the progress of the project. They are the 
natural allies of the second group, the generous minds, or the scientists who 
build on his foundations and the philosophes who propagate his reformation. 
One may distinguish as a third group the political rulers proper who neces- 
sarily welcome Descartes’s advocacy of knowledge useful for society, as well 
as his opposition to the political ambitions of “reformers” who believe God 
has given them “sufficient grace and zeal to be prophets.” 

He invites these groups to join in common opposition against those oppo- 
nents who draw their beliefs from “the ancient books, their histories and their 
fables.” Together with “reformers” and “prophets” he places those who, be- 
lieving themselves “devout” and “great friends of God,” though in fact “only 
bigots and superstitious,” have “committed the greatest crimes that can be 
committed by men, as betraying cities, killing princes, and exterminating en- 
tire peoples, only because they did not follow their opinions.” The popular 
support of these zealous leaders comes from “the weak minds,” a term used 
repeatedly by Descartes to designate those who are prone to “superstition,” 
and whose “consciences” are agitated by “repentances and remorse,”** the 
human type most opposed to “the strong and noble minds.” But these latter 
have a remedy available, the science of the passions: “even the weakest minds 
could acquire a most absolute empire over all their passions if one employed 
enough industry to train them, and to conduct them.”*? Behind the zealous 
stands the authority of “the School,” or Scholasticism: “the monks have sup- 
plied the opportunity for all sects and heresies throughout their theology, that 
is to say, their Scholasticism, which before all must be exterminated.”® Be- 
cause of this alliance of friend against foe, d’Alembert could “regard 
[Descartes] as a chief of conspirators who first had the courage to raise him- 
self up against a despotic and arbitrary power.” 

Yet Descartes’s Enlightenment rhetoric must vanquish more fundamental 
enemies to ensure the lasting success of his project. Not only his “preceptors” 
or the books of Latin Christendom “corrupt the natural reason,” but so also 
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do the “Greek and Latin books.’*! He made plain that his only rivals on the 
plane of his endeavor, or those alone “whose writings we possess” who 
sought out “the first causes and the true principles,” were “Plato and Aristo- 
tle.” Hence those whose “prejudices” most oppose his project are those who 
have “most studied the ancient philosophy.” His rhetoric has then the func- 
tion of opposing the whole tradition of humanistic learning, which required 
him to oppose tradition simply. Since the view that the good is the old or the 
traditional can never be fully eradicated, Enlightenment rhetoric has a per- 
manently divisive social function. Descartes succeeded in turning the ques- 
tioning of the identity of the good and the old by classic philosophy against 
the classics by identifying them as the old or the tradition. The classic tradi- 
tion appeared to him, as it had to Stevin and Grotius, as a corruption of the 
wisdom of the golden youth of the world in some pre-Socratic siécle sage.” 
Since Descartes knew that some less than philosophically precise belief re- 
garding the whole is required as a foundation for society, he sought to supply 
a substitute for tradition that would foster the project of science. By a scien- 
tific “fable of the world,” or by what purported to be a scientific account of 
the genesis of the heavens and the earth, of the visible universe and all its phe- 
nomena, he established the belief that science is master of the whole; and by 
the promise of the progress of science toward infinite benefits he and Bacon 
established the “idea of progress,” or the belief that the good is the future 
whose benevolence owes nothing to tradition, to nature, or to God. 

It was not Descartes but Bacon who first proposed a “project” that prom- 
ised maximum benevolence to society by a universal. method, and hence in- 
augurated the politics of Enlightenment. Descartes following Bacon may be 
said to have accepted but revised Machiavelli’s earlier fusion of the highest 
glory or mastery with the highest benevolence through a political teaching de- 
voted to the mastery of chance or nature in human affairs. It was initially 
Machiavelli’s “realism” that taught that reason does not by nature seek the 
pure truth but serves the passions, or that “the natural force of man’s judg- 
ment” does not suffice, as Bacon put it, and hence reason must be “equipped”? 
with the artifact of method, or that reason must be “conducted” by the “work” 
or art of method, as Descartes said. Precisely Machiavelli’s incipient critique 
of the impurities of natural reason demanded that nature be remedied, or 
rather mastered, by art, or by the construction of a method. Whereas Machi- 
avelli thought that the understanding of man must descend to include that of 
the beast in order to ascend to the mastery of human nature, Bacon thought 
that a first mastery of the human understanding itself must be gained by de- 
scending to learn from the mechanical arts so that the ascent to the mastery 
of all nature “be done as if by machinery.” Hence on the basis of Machi- 
avelli’s “realism,” Bacon attempted to surpass Machiavelli, as is especially 
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evident in the New Organon (1.129). For the “endeavor to establish and ex- 
tend the power and dominion of the human race itself over the universe” 
through a universal method is more benevolent than the teaching of political 
modes and orders. “The benefits of discoveries may extend to the whole race 
of man, civil benefits only to particular places; the latter last not beyond a few 
ages, the former through all time”; “civil reformations” usually begin in vio- 
lence, but discoveries confer benefits without causing sorrow to any. 

This argument in its entirety is a germinal part of the project of Descartes. 
The genealogy of Descartes’s project is especially visible in the amazingly 
similar statements of the doctrine concerning “reformation” of political bod- 
ies by a private individual in the Prince (chapter 6), the New Organon 
(1.129), and the Discourse (Part 2). According to Descartes, Bacon did not 
see with sufficient clarity that the new method must be mathematical to be 
certain or “systematic,” or that it required a new mathematics and a mathe- 
matical physics and a corresponding determination of the soul. By these mo- 
mentous amendments," but on the foundation laid by Machiavelli, Descartes 
became “the founder of modern philosophy.” 
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Chapter Twelve 


Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in Spinoza’s Ethics 


The overarching thesis of Spinoza’s philosophy can be simply stated. Final 
knowledge of the whole (“God or Nature”) in its necessitated, nonteleologi- 
cal character is the necessary condition for human happiness or freedom. This 
thesis of itself does not evidently demand (a) the order of exposition of the 
Ethics descending from the one Whole or God in Part | to the parts, modes, 
or finite beings in Ethics 2-5. lt does not demand, to express the point differ- 
ently, that metaphysics be absolutely prior to physics in the order of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, it does not evidently demand (b) the form of exposition of 
the Ethics as demonstration “in geometric order.” If we consider Spinoza’s 
two major writings, the statements of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
(henceforth “7reatise”) that describe philosophic order and method are in 
striking discrepancy with the procedure of the Ethics. In the Treatise an em- 
pirical “history of nature” (historia naturae) is “the foundation of philoso- 
phy”; history of nature is prior to “definitions of natural things”; the “exami- 
nation of natural things” begins not with a metaphysics of substance, as in the 
Ethics, but with what is “universal and common to the whole of nature . . . as 
motion and rest.”' The Treatise statements about the nature of philosophy do 
not require or even mention geometric order or method. 

In the discrepancy between the Treatise and the Ethics lies the initial basis 
for the great dispute over the interpretation of Spinoza. The traditional inter- 
pretation, which included Hume and Mendelssohn as well as Bayle, under- 
stood Spinozism as an atheistic naturalism; it discounted the order of the 
Ethics from God or infinite substance to finite beings; in certain cases it even 
regarded the geometric order of demonstration as a “pretense.” The Treatise 
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and the Erhics must be understood together; the Treatise is not to be dismissed 
as merely a negative critique of religious prejudice. Precisely as a “prephilo- 
sophic” critique of prejudice it would be an indispensable beginning of Spin- 
ozist philosophy. In the pantheist interpretation of Spinoza, which began pri- 
marily with Herder in the 1780s and remains dominant today, the Treatise has 
lost its importance. The Treatise need not be discussed because its conclu- 
sions, as distinct from some of its arguments, are largely accepted. Insofar as 
philosophy stil] regards it as necessary to discuss the conflicting claims of 
philosophy and biblical revelation, it does so on the basis of a tradition of bib- 
lical interpretation that has been decisively altered by the Trearise. The doc- 
trine of the Erhics remains moot; the success of the Treatise is so consider- 
able that it has receded from the philosophic stage. In recent decades study of 
Spinoza’s philosophy is almost exclusively study of the Ethics. The absence 
of the Treatise is not feit precisely because the Ethics is understood as a self- 
sufficient writing which descends by geometric demonstrations from the in- 
finite divine whole to the finite beings. This means not only that the question 
has been begged regarding the interpretation of the Ethics, but also that the 
arbitrariness and limitation of its “geometric order’—so often acknowl- 
edged—are deprived of a solution. 

The only form in which these issues are found in recent discussion (for ex- 
ample, Wolfson, Gueroult) is in the question about the appropriateness or ne- 
cessity of “geometric” demonstration for the doctrine of the Ethics. But even 
as regards its form of demonstration as distinct from its order of exposition. 
this discussion has lacked clarity about the alternative. The alternative to the- 
geometric method is the analytic method. Few today examine, and mos! 
merely allude to, the one writing in which Spinoza explains these alternatives 
Only in the preface to his Principles of Descartes’s Philosophy (hencefortt 
Descartes”), and nowhere else in his writings, does Spinoza discuss “geo 
metric” demonstration: this is the /ocus classicus for the procedure of the 
Ethics. “Analytic” procedures are there distinguished from “synthetic” ones 
and both are geometric or mathematical as well as philosophic procedures 
Nevertheless, the synthetic is called “geometric,” even in philosophy, becaus‘ 
of the authoritative precedent of Euclid.? Of course these statements belon; 
to the treasury of information well known to all Spinoza students. The impor 
of the preface has been discounted because its ostensible author is not Spin 
oza but his disciple, Ludwig Meyer. Yet Spinoza asked Meyer to make alter 
ations in the text of the preface; in the only book he ever published in his ow: 
name, he did not ask that the statements on method be modified.* Again, th 
“methodological” part of the preface has been regarded as essentially a bol 
rowing from Descartes; but Spinoza indicates no disagreement therewith. 

The analytic and not the geometric-synthetic method “shows the true wa 
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[vera via] in which a thing has been methodically discovered,” according to 
the preface. Since Wolfson overlooked this assertion in his exposition, he was 
unable to see either the priority of the analytic or any significant difference 
between it and the geometric-synthetic method.* This assertion is not quali- 
fied or rejected by the preface: hence it is difficult to understand why Guer- 
oult, who says the preface was “revue, corrigée et approuvée par Spinoza,” 
nonetheless says that “la méthode synthétique . . . est entendue par Spinoza 
comme étant la véritable méthode d’invention.”® Bidney made the decisive 
observation that “the geometric method . . . did not provide any proof or 
demonstration of the truth of its major premises, namely, the definitions, pos- 
tulates, and axioms which are accepted as given.” The geometric-synthetic 
method cannot stand on its own feet, as an autonomous method of demon- 
stration. Bidney never published, to our knowledge, the implications of this 
finding that he might nave drawn for the Ethics. Only Strauss, among con- 
temporaries, drew the conclusion that if synthetic demonstration cannot es- 
tablish its premises, it must rely on a prior analytic procedure for their acqui- 
sition.’ This prior analysis leading to the major premises of the geometric 
method of the Ethics must lie within the Ethics itself: we have no indications 
inside or outside the work that would point to another Spinozist publication 
that contains the analysis. This is less novel than it seems: some scholars have 
identified a discrepancy between Parts 1 and 2 of the Ethics, or have identi- 
fied a second or new, discrepant beginning in Ethics 2, especially with the in- 
troduction of the “Physical Treatise” after P13.° Since the analytic is the vera 
- via of discovery, it must necessarily begin by considering the phenomena as 
known prephilosophically as required by the methodological statements of ` 
the Treatise. 


2. THE INSUFFICIENCY OF THE 
GEOMETRIC-SYNTHETIC METHOD 


Before turning to the analytic method, we must first establish that the 
geometric-synthetic method of the Ethics cannot be regarded as self- 
sufficient. 


(a) Arbitrariness of the Primary Definitions 


If the geometric procedure is to be demonstrative, the primary definitions at 
the outset of the Ethics must be true. “A true idea must agree with that of 
which it is the idea” (E 1A6): the definition must be “real” and not merely 
nominal or stipulative. Since they are not accompanied by any justification, 
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the definitions must be self-evident or intuitively obvious. These require- 
ments cannot be met by the primary definitions, nor does Spinoza’s doctrine 
of definitions, as gathered from various writings. permit them to be met—as 
will appear in the sequel. Substance is defined (E 1D3) as “that which is in it- 
self and conceived through itself.” In its double requirement this definition 
has no clear and explicit antecedent, as Wolfson’s elaborate survey only con- 
firms.'® Even if. by some miracle, it were the universal conclusion of the prior 
tradition, it would not thereby acquire self-evidence. While the definiticn of 
substance has plainly a Greek and especially Aristotelian ancestry, the defini- 
tion of God has its sources in biblical theology. God is defined (D6) as “a Be- 
ing absolutely infinite, that is to say, a substance consisting of infinite attrib- 
utes, each one of which expresses eternal and infinite essence.” The 
self-intelligibility of substance is in clear tension with the problematic intel- 
ligibility of God as substance with a double infinity: the Greek ancestry is at 
variance with the biblical. But in the Ethics only two of the divine attributes 
are adumbrated, extension and thought. Questions necessarily arise. Are only 
two of the divine attributes intelligible to the human mind? If so, what ne- 
cessity underlies this conclusion? Is not the intelligibility of the two attributes 
of the divine whole impaired by the unintelligibility of those to which they 
must bear relations—the vastly greater remainder? Is not the whole funda- 
mentally unintelligible? Can God be a substance, that is, self-conceivable, on 
these stipulations? On all these questions Spinoza preserves a resounding si- 
lence in the Ethics, a silence that inspires no confidence in the geometric 
method. It is not surprising that the arbitrariness of the primary definitions 
was ridiculed by Berkeley and rejected by Hegel. “The definitions from 
which Spinoza takes his start . . . causa sui, substance, attribute, mode, etc. . . - 
are solely and simply accepted and assumed, not deduced nor proved to be 
necessary.”!! 


(b) The Indeterminacy of the Primary Definitions 


If we consider Spinoza’s treatment of definition in various places, it proves 
impossible to assign a determinate status to definitions within a geometric- 
synthetic method. Here our concern is with definitions only if connected with 
geometric method; and with method only if it involves definition. If a Spin- 
ozist statement asserts that definition is drawn from experience (for example, 
historia naturae), or in general requires proof, we shall conclude, in the ab- 
sence of statements to the contrary, that such definitions cannot be the start- 
ing points of geometric demonstration. 

In the Ethics, as said above, there is no discussion of the status of defini- 
tion. The only passage on definition (E 1P8S2) argues only that a definition 
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does not involve or express any certain number of individuals. His silence 
about definitions would be merely part of Spinoza’s imitation of Euclid and 
unproblematic were the subject matter of the Erhics exclusively or primarily 
mathematical. Hence this imitation is necessarily partial: whereas Euclid is 
silent about method and knowledge, Spinoza discusses methodus in the scho- 
lia to E 2P40 and there explains his classification of knowledge. In the first 
scholium, universals, and implicitly definitions, insofar as they involve genus 
and species, receive a certain critique. All the more striking then is it that in 
a work that begins more geometrico with primary definitions the sole the- 
matic treatment of methodical knowing does not advocate or even once men- 
tion definition. 

Instead of asking whether this omission is not itself deliberate and signifi- 
cant, it is customary to turn to the unpublished fragment On the Correction of 
the Understanding (henceforth “Correction’”), in order to find a methodology 
that will explain the geometric procedure of the Ethics. But neither the doc- 
trine we find in that work, nor the status that it is permissible to assign to that 
fragment, justify that function. The Correction assuredly treats of methodus, 
of the true method or the recta inveniendi via,'? and is the only extant treatise 
as distinct from a private letter that offers what approaches a doctrine of def- 
‘inition. Yet it never speaks of geometric method, or geometric order of 
demonstration, nor does it distinguish geometric-synthetic method from ana- 
lytic. Definitions in the true method do not initiate a demonstration, but them- 
selves presuppose a prior inquiry. The truth or evidentiality of definitions 
arises froma preparatory articulation of the whole of being, which distin- 
guishes between res creata and res increata.'* This distinction is absent from 
the Ethics and alien to its doctrine. Nevertheless the res increata might seem 
to bear an affinity to certain subjects of the primary definitions of E 1, espe- 
cially to substance and God. The second criterion of definitions of res incre- 
ata is that they do not leave us in doubt about the existence of the things de- 
fined.!* But if the definitions of substance and God in the Ethics were meant 
to conform to this doctrine of definition, the proofs of the existence of sub- 
stance and God in E IP7 and P11 would be redundant. 

In the Correction Spinoza was groping for a methodology which com- 
bined the nonarbitrary evidentiality of beginnings, found in philosophical 
analysis, with the advantages of starting from known principles of the 
Whole, as in philosophical synthesis (see sections 4 and 5 below). The young 
Spinoza was so confident that the completion of this methodology and of the 
Correction treatise was within his grasp that he wrote “I have composed a 
whole treatise on this subject [the First Cause] and also on the correction of 
the understanding.”'> It is reasonable to assume, following Wolf,'® that the 
“treatise” referred to is the Short Treatise on God, Man, and His Well-Being, 
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which remained unpublished by Spinoza, and that the rest of this statement 
refers to the Correction, which remained a fragment. On the statement 
quoted, the Short Treatise should presumably exemplify the method of the 
Correction, but it is not demonstrated more geometrico. From these facts it 
appears that Spinoza did not regard the Correction as teaching a geometric 
method, or even an adequately articulated method. Accordingly, the Correc- 
tion cannot supply the methodological foundations for the geometric method 
of the Ethics. The doctrine, methodological and definitional, of the unpub- 
lished Correction is in clear discrepancy with that of the major published 
writings, Descartes, Treatise, and Ethics. Therefore, when Spinoza says in 
the Ethics (E 2P40S1), after some exposition of his methodus, that he has 
destined these subjects for treatment in another work, the reference is most 
probably to a replacement for the Correction—or to a substantially revised 
version thereof. A similar conclusion applies to Spinoza’s statement to 
Tschimhaus in 1675 that, as regards “motion” and “method,” “my views on 
these subjects have not been put into final shape.”!” We conclude that Spin- 
oza expected his readers to be guided sufficiently by the methodological 
doctrine of the published writings.'® 

In the Treatise, the four principal “methodological” passages never men- 
tion geometric-synthetic method in demonstration, but refer three times to 
‘methodus and once to definitions. In the first, we are required by nostra 
methodus to deduce and infer “the unknown from the known, insofar as it 
is known,” but nothing permits the identification of the known with defi- 
nitions. In the second, the definitions are acquired empirically. “The metho-. 
dus interpretandi naturae consists chiefly in this, in composing a history of 
nature [historia naturae] and deducing therefrom definitions of natural 
things on certain fixed axioms.””° In the third, the necessity of an empirical 
basis in historia naturae is essential in “philosophy” — we are not permitted 
to restrict it to some branch thereof which we would call “physics.” “We 
have shown in Chap. VII that the meaning of Scripture should be gathered 
from its own history and not from the history of universal nature [ex uni- 
versali historia naturae] which is the foundation of philosophy alone.”?! By 
the fourth, “we shall require a method |methodus] and order [ordo] similar 
to that which we use in interpreting nature from its history. . . . In the ex- 
amination of natural things we try first of all to investigate what is univer- 
sal and common to the whole of nature, as motion and rest, and their laws 
and rules, which nature always observes, and through which it continually 
acts and from these we gradually proceed to the less universal.”** The pres- 
ence of the prior historia naturae once more excludes identification of the 
method as geometric-synthetic. On the other hand, the mention of “motion 
and rest” suggests an identification with the procedure of Ethics 2, and es- 
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pecially with that of the physical treatise, whose first axiom concerns mo- 
tion and rest (see section 5 below). 


(c) The Restricted Range of Geometric Method 


It is generally acknowledged that it is impossible in the Erhics to deduce geo- 
metrically any of the particular beings of the natural world, that is, the “finite 
modes.” Hence even if we were able to assign a determinate status to the pri- 
mary definitions on the basis of Spinozist statements, the geometric method 
cannot be the method of Spinoza’s philosophy. As Barker observed, “The 
First Part [of the Ethics] may be said to work out a set of formal determina- 
tions applicable to reality as a single whole, without much concern as to what, 
in actual fact, reality consists of,” that is, a multiplicity of finite modes. 
“Much of Part I becomes a mere formal exercise in the working out of the 
mutual relations of more or less arbitrary concepts.” But even the intelligi- 
ble infinite attributes cannot be determined as extension and thought except 
on the basis of the finite modes which enter with experience. Hence even the 
determinacy of God’s infinite attributes proves to lie outside the competence 
of geometric method. 

`“ Spinoza writes to De Vries: “We only need experience in the case of what- 
ever cannot be deduced from the definition of a thing, as for instance, the ex- 
istence of modes: for this cannot be deduced from the definition of a 
thing.” In accord with this assertion, Spinoza introduces near the outset of 
E 2 the axiom: “We neither sense nor perceive particular things except bod- 
ies and modes of thought.” With this A5 belongs A2 (“Man thinks”) and A4 
(“We sense [sentimus] that a certain body is affected in many ways”). Only 
on this experienced basis of particulars, at the inception of Ethics 2, do we 
acquire knowledge that there are existent modes, and what their determinate 
properties are. But they are called “axioms”: do they not fall within the geo- 
metric method? But in clear contradistinction to the axioms that follow the 
primary definitions of E 1, these axioms assert the existence of particular fi- 
nite beings with determinate properties, and do so on the basis of internal 
and external sensation and feeling. The axioms of E ] remain “geometrical” 
insofar as they are not based on experience, as these from E 2 are. These put 
a term to one methodological procedure in the Ethics, and, as will be shown, 
inaugurate another. 

Already in E 1 we learn that what is finite cannot be deduced from the infi- 
nite. “That which is finite, and has a determinate existence cannot be produced 
by the absolute nature of any attribute of God” (E 1P28). Nor can the finite be 
deduced from the infinite modes, as the context of E 1P28 shows. A finite 
mode “must be determined by another: which is finite and has a determinate 
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existence.” Whereas God is only a causa immanens and not a transitive cause 
(E IP16), the finite modes, for example, bodies, clearly have transitive causal 
relationships. The realm of finite modes is independent of the divine attributes 
and infinite modes, as regards the particular determinacy, or “production,” of 
its members. Precisely because the geometric method begins with definitions 
of infinite being it reveals itself as not competent to account for the determi- 
nacy of finite being. 

This conclusion appears indeed to be controverted by the assertion that 
“modes of the divine nature follow therefrom necessarily and not contingently” 
(E 1P29Dm). Moreover, “God is not only the efficient cause of the existence of 
things, but also of their essence” (E | P25). But the purport of these assertions 
does not bring them into contradiction with E 1P28, on which we have prima- 
rily relied above. A body, that is, a finite mode, determines another body, by 
transitive causality, because of the necessary condition that each is extended, 
but extension is an infinite attribute of God, hence the immanent cause of the 
finite determination. When extension, taken as infinite attribute, is “modified,” 
it becomes the extension of a body that can determine another body. But from 
the infinite attribute of extension, no modifications can be deduced (E 1P28). 
Spinoza does not tell us why there should be any modes. Hence that there are 
modes as distinct from substances, or from the one substance, is merely an 
empty, unsupported assertion, so long as we adhere to the deduction of the geo- 
metric method. Of course, if we understand primary definition 5 (of “‘mode’’) as 
a self-evidently true definition that entails the existence of its referent, then we 
shall indeed hold that there exist some modes of substance. But even if this be 
granted this procedure is empty, since we shall still not know what any par- 
ticular mode is—that is, what a modification of substance might mean in 
actuality —until we leave the geometric method behind us. 

The barrenness of the geometric method is still more acute. It cannot even 
deduce what God is in the determinate sense: that his infinite attributes in- 
clude extension and thought. Only on the basis of our experience of the exis- 
tence and nature of linite modes does Spinoza, in E 2P] and P2, infer that 
God is extension and thought. There he reasons that since “particular thoughts 
. ..are modes” and God must possess the attribute thus modified, thought is 
an attribute of God; and by a similar argument from finite to infinite, God 1s 
extended. But, as seen before, only the experiential axioms E 2A2 and A4 in- 
troduce into the exposition the existence of particular thoughts and bodies. It 
is worth noting that the demonstrations that God is a thinking and extended 
thing (E 2P1, P2) have a small but significant defect: they do not mention the 
experiential axioms (A2, A4) on which they depend, but instead offer justifi- 
cation only from E 1. This is not the only indication that Spinoza seeks to blur 
the “modal boundary” which delimits the synthetic method. 
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This “blurring” shows up in the fact that Spinoza already in Part | asserts 
as established the twin theses, God is extended and thinking, long before the 
propositions that assert them and the demonstrations that justify them are in- 
troduced in Part 2. Spinoza first says, without justification (E 1P14C2), and 
somewhat tentatively, that “extension and thought are either attributes of God 
or modes of the attributes of God.” But in the following proposition (E 
IPI5S) he says that in P14 he had already “concluded that extended sub- 
stance is one of the attributes of God.” This could be regarded as an egregious 
blunder, except that Spinoza calls our attention to his blunder, by compound- 
ing it with another: he says that substance is an attribute, in clear discord with 
the primary definitions of the synthetic.system. Moreover, if Spinoza thought 
he had established in E IP14 that God is extended, he would not have offered 
the proof of that thesis in E 2P2. Hence it is a reasonable inference that Spin- 
oza’s Claim to have concluded that God is extended in E 1P14 is a pretence 
of which he is fully aware. A similar argument could be made about the the- 
ses that God is a thinking being and an intellect, which are asserted in Part | 
but again without justification. We can therefore agree that for these and sim- 
ilar reasons, “as an apodictic system, de Deo [Part 1] is patently ill-formed.”” 
This malformation is hardly the fruit of Spinoza’s exaggerated confidence in 
“geometric” deduction; it has a well-deliberated structure. On the one hand, 
he blurs the modal boundary by his “geometric” deduction of conclusions of 
which [the geometric method] is incapable. On the other, by the inconse- 
quence of certain conclusions, whose visible basis is clearly experience, he 
calls our attention to that very same boundary. 


3. ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC 
METHOD IN THE DESCARTES 


To understand why Spinoza chose the geometric order of demonstration in 
the Ethics we must understand why he chose it in his first publication, the 
Descartes (1663). It is reasonable to suppose that he expected readers to 
study the Descartes for this purpose: nowhere but here does he justify or 
even discuss the geometric method. In the Descartes Spinoza utilizes the 
geometric method to demonstrate what is in fundamental respects for him a 
false doctrine. The preface identifies several false Cartesian doctrines, for 
example, the “statements about will . . . even though they seem to be satis- 
factorily proved with great care and completeness.” “The foundations of 
knowledge laid by Descartes and the things erected upon them do not suf- 
fice.”2° We can then conclude that the geometric demonstration of 
Descartes’s principles is a pseudodemonstration, a fact to which Spinoza 
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even invites the reader’s attention. The geometric method then is neutral to 
the truth of the doctrine conveyed, or it is peculiarly suited for the commu- 
nication of false doctrines, or both. l a 

The preface begins by identifying “the method of the mathematicians” with 
the geometric method of “demonstrating conclusions [rom definitions, postu- 
lates, and axioms.” This is “the best and surest means of searching out and 
teaching the truth.” All the more striking is it that when Descartes is intro- 
duced— “that splendid light of our age” — we learn that he did not employ the 
geometric method “used in the Elements of Euclid and in other Geometries.” 
In his “philosophic writings” he preferred the analytic method, “which shows 
the true way in which a thing has been methodically discovered, éven, as it 
were, a priori.” Both this statement and the following description of synthetic 
method are quoted in the preface from Descartes’s 2nd Replies, accompany- 
ing the Meditations. Synthetic method “uses a long series of definitions, as- 
sumptions, axioms, theories and problems, so that if anything in the conse- 
quences is denied, it is at once shown to be contained in the premises, and so 
extorts the assent of the most contrary and obstinate reader.” The synthetic — 
plainly the “geometric” — method demonstrates only what is “contained in the 
premises,” but not the premises themselves. If geometric demonstration is 
_ formally correct, the doctrine demonstrated may be true or false depending on 
the status of the premises.-Only analysis as the vera via of discovery can es- 
tablish the status of premises. Hence for Descartes “the true and best way of 
teaching” is the analytic. 

For Descartes the geometric method “extorts the assent of the most con- 
trary and obstinate reader,” whereas only the analytic method contents “the 
eager learner” because it “shows the way in which the matter taught was dis- 
covered” (2nd Replies)?” More precisely, the analytic method is addressed to 
the philosophic reader, the geometric-synthetic to the nonphilosophic, as we 
learn from correlation with a distinction in the preface to the Meditations. “In 
geometry, since each one is persuaded that nothing is advanced of which there 
is not a certain demonstration, those who are not entirely adept more fre- 
quently err in approving what is false, in order to give the impression that 
they understand it, than in refuting the true.” But “in philosophy” everyone 
believes that all is problematical, and “few give themselves to the search af- 
ter truth.”” The geometric method is not addressed to the philosophic reader 
because it is not suited to philosophy as distinct from geometry. “The pre- 
suppositions of geometric proofs harmonize with the use of our senses, and 
are readily granted by all . . . on the contrary, nothing in metaphysics causes 
more trouble than the making the perception of its primary notions clear and 
distinct” (2nd Replies)? Accordingly, the geometric demonstration of his 
metaphysics which Descartes appended to the 2nd Replies, even if a formally 
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correct deduction, cannot have been intended by him as a genuine demon- 
stration. n 

Why did Spinoza reject the analytic method used by Descartes in his philo- 
sophic writings in favor of the geometric-synthetic? The preface [to the 
Descartes], which scarcely addresses this question explicitly, suggests at first 
that the initiative lay with Ludwig Meyer. Meyer observes that most people 
are inexperienced in analytic and synthetic method, and many “have assumed 
the name Cartesian though unable to demonstrate anything.” He hoped that 
“someone skilled in both analytic and synthetic order” would demonstrate 
Descartes’s principles in geometric order; he learned that Spinoza had stated 
Part 2 of Descartes’s Principles (the physics) geometrically; and he persuaded 
him to add a geometric version of Part 1. This explanation gives no reason for 
the choice of the geometric: presumably the vera via of discovery, the ana- 
lytic, would have been more appropriate. Moreover, Meyer’s distress at the 
dogmatizing of the Cartesians, even if it was shared by Spinoza, does not ex- 
plain why the latter composed and published an essentially dogmatic, that is, 
geometric version of Cartesianism, which suppressed the analytical proof of 
its premises. Nothing could be less faithful to the spirit of Descartes than to 
demonstrate the Cartesian metaphysics by a method Descartes declared inap- 
propriate to metaphysics, and which he employed in the 2nd Replies only ad 
hominem— at the insistence of the authors of the 2nd Objections. 

Light on the enigma begins to appear from the fact Meyer gives us that the 
initiative in applying the geometric method to Descartes originally lay with 
Spinoza. For one of his pupils he had demonstrated geometrically the Carte- 
sian physics—Part 2 entire of the Principles and a portion of 3. To Spinoza 
this is the least problematic part of Descartes’s doctrine: the preface indicates 
several Spinozist objections to his metaphysics, but none to his physics. But 
Spinoza had no intention of producing more competent Cartesians. To the 
same pupil he demonstrated geometrically “some important and rather diffi- 
cult questions aired in metaphysics and not yet resolved by Descartes.” At 
some point the promising pupil learned, as Spinoza’s pupil Meyer learned, 
that one must know the analytic method of discovery as well as geometric- 
synthetic demonstration. But the analytic method cannot, for Spinoza, estab- 
lish the premises of a Cartesian metaphysics that is erroneous; it must lead to 
the premises of Spinozist philosophy. The apprenticeship to the true philoso- 
phy is study of the geometric demonstration of Descartes’s principles. The ap- 
prentice will remain a dogmatic Cartesian if he does not break the fetters of 
geometric demonstration and practice analysis. By identifying the false 
Cartesian doctrines “demonstrated” (“proved with great care and complete- 

-ness”) geometrically and by identifying analysis as the true way of discovery, 
Spinoza provokes the reflective reader to turn to analysis and philosophy. Just 
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as unmistakably as Descartes, Spinoza presupposes two kinds of readers, a 
dogmatic nonphilosopher and a competent “eager learner.” Only on this as- 
sumption can we grasp why he “demonstrated” the erroneous philosophy of 
Descartes, while declaring, in the final paragraph of the preface, that he pub- 
lishes for no other purpose than “to urge men to the study of true and sincere 
philosophy.” ; 


4. PHILOSOPHIC SPEECH 


The notions of philosophic communication implied in the foregoing are found 
partly in the precepts of the Correction and partly in the Treatise. Spinoza sets 
down three “rules of living” for philosophers in the Correction, which begin 
as follows: “To speak with a view to the capacity of the vulgar [ad captum 
vulgi| and to practice all those things which cannot hinder us from reaching 
our goal [that is, the highest good]. For we are able to obtain no small ad- 
vantages from the vulgar provided we make as many concessions as possible 
to their capacity. Add to this that in this way they will lend friendly ears to the 
truth.”*? To accommodate philosophic speech to the capacity of the vulgar is, 
at least at certain times, an action not antithetical to but requisite to the quest 
for wisdom. Spinoza’s first rule is modeled on the first rule of Descartes’s 
morale par provision“! While pursuing the strictly private examination of his 
own opinions, the Cartesian philosopher practices intransigent conformism to 
the opinions and practices of those among whom he will live, even though 
these be “Persians or Chinese.” In the Treatise Spinoza teaches that God and 
the prophets Jesus and Paul, in speaking ad captum vulgi or ad captum 
alicuius, that is, to men who held vulgar opinions, accommodated themselves 
to the capacity of their addressees by professing or at any rate not question- 
ing those opinions.” 

Four kinds of possible readers are identified at the end of the preface to the 
Treatise: (1) the “philosophic reader,” identified as the primary addressee; (2) 
the philosophers. who do not require Spinoza’s instruction; (3) the “vulgar,” 
in whom “prejudices embraced under the name of religion” or of “supersti- 
tion” are deeply rooted; and (4) those afflicted by the same passions as the 
vulgar. Category (4) refers to theologians: neither they nor the vulgar will 
benefit from a book whose purpose is to deny that “reason ought to be a hand- 
maiden to theology.” Nevertheless they can and may be expected to read the 
book: as shocking as the Treatise is to their opinions, it nonetheless accom- 
modates itself to those opinions. More pertinent, even the philosophic reader 
is not, or not yet, a philosopher, but one who shares the vulgar opinions: he 
must be addressed on the grounds of those opinions. Thus, Spinoza’s first 
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sentence in chapter } is an ad captum utterance which is often later contra- 
dicted: “Prophecy or revelation is certain knowledge of some thing revealed 
by God to man.” i 

As Spinoza indicates through his examples of ad captum speech in the 
Bible, the assertions of a speaker do not necessarily reflect the settled beliefs 
of the speaker: “Moses believed, or at least he wished to teach. . . .”7 Spin- 
oza stresses that what God and certain prophets say to certain prophets or 
men contradicts what is said on other occasions to others, because it is ac- 
commodated ad captum vulgi or ad captum alicuius. At least some state- 
ments of the speakers must then be in deliberate or conscious contradiction 
with others, as well as with [the speakers’] own knowledge or settled beliefs. 
Since Spinoza forcibly draws attention to this type of contradiction in the 
Bible, the reader, if a philosophic reader, is forced to ask if the many and var- 
ious contradictions in Spinoza’s own statements are not themselves con- 
scious or deliberate. Moreover, the ambiguity whether the Bible had one pri- 
mary author or two or more authors is absent in Spinoza’s work: could not 
all the difficulties of the Treatise be part of a single, controlling intention? 
Spinoza’s interpretation of the Bible educates the reader to discem not 
merely the variety of forms of direct and indirect contradiction in that writ- 
ing and his own but also the disjunction in levels of discourse. Only rarely 
are these levels placed in immediate proximity, as at the end of chapter 15. 
“As we cannot perceive by the natural light of reason that simple obedience 
is the path of salvation, and are taught by revelation only that it is so by the 
special grace of God, which our reason cannot attain, it follows that the 
Bible has brought a very great consolation to mortals.” The passage contin- 
ues: “All are able to obey, whereas there are but very few, compared with the 
aggregate of humanity, who can acquire the habit of virtue under the unaided 
guidance of reason.” The philosophic few are compelled to suspect the ulti- 
mate seriousness of any Spinozist assertion or inquiry that is not guided by 
the natural light of reason. 

In the Ethics the surface contradiction lies between the geometric form of 
exposition and the abandonment of that form, especially in Part 2. It might be 
expected, on the basis of the Descartes. that Spinoza would clearly indicate 
in the Ethics that beginning of the analytic method which establishes the 
premises of the geometric. Instead he blurs in various ways, as said above, the 
limitation of the geometric and the introduction of a new method in Part 2. In 
‘our consideration of the analytic we shall find (just as in the Descartes) that 
he has no intention of removing the arbitrariness of geometric demonstration: 
the methods will be disjunctive in procedure and doctrine. This conclusion 
has already been implied: the recommended philosophic method of the Trea- 
tise is in contradiction with the ostensible geometric method of the Ethics. 
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The same philosophic reader, to whom we must assume both works are ad- 
dressed, is a child of both the religious and philosophic traditions. The dog- 
matic beginning with biblical revelation in the Treatise must be comple- 
mented by the dogmatic beginning with substance metaphysics in the primary 
definitions of the Ethics. 


5. ANALYTIC METHOD AND 
KINDS OF KNOWLEDGE IN ETHICS 2 


Cartesian analysis is the immediate parent of Spinozist analysis, as the 
Descartes shows. Tonelli has given general definitions of descriptive state- 
ments of analysis and synthesis in the tradition before the eighteenth cen- 
tury.“4 To simplify somewhat, analysis is that procedure which begins from 
the sensible, seeks the causes or principles of the sensible understood as “ef- 
fects,” and culminates in elementary notions or first principles. Since synthe- 
sis proceeds in the opposite direction, or begins with those elementary notions 
and first principles, we can infer that it presupposes the analytic. Tonelli thus 
confirms analysis as the true way of discovery. Nevertheless, there is a grand 
dogma that Descartes is the founder of continental rationalism which excog- 
itates its principles a priori, or exclusively by intuition and deduction, apart 
from experience. Tonelli’s description of analysis seems not to fit Descartes, 
or even the empiricists who sought lirst principles not of the beings but of hu- 
man knowledge or of the human mind. What must be preserved, however, 
from Tonelli is that the moderns shared with the ancient tradition the as- 
sumption that philosophy must begin with a nonarbitrary reflection on expe- 
rience, that is, with analysis. It is by analysis guided by experience of bodies 
that Descartes elicits extension as the intelligible in the piece of wax in Med- 
itations 2 and the simple, prior, or absolute in the “questions” of Regulae 5 
and 6, which are saturated with experiential elements. 

However, a prior and more fundamental reflection leads Descartes to the 
abandonment of the experienced articulation of the world into a heterogene- 
ity of kinds or classes of things— men, animals, plants, inanimate beings, the 
manmade and the nonmanmade. In this sense he turns his back on experience 
just as surely as any other modern physicist. He replaces the heterogeneity of 
kinds of things with the homogeneity of bodies, guided by, or justified by, the 
decision that science is exclusively “clear and distinct” cognition. Nonethe- 
less, the clear and distinct is that which manifests itself immediately in the ex- 
perience of bodies: what can be known only by an inspectio mentis in the 
piece of wax is the same extension that can be touched.** The Cartesian de- 
parture from the experience of heterogeneous kinds is compensated by the 
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universal immediacy by which concepts are manifested in the experience of 
bodies; the abiding difficulty of this procedure is the return to the explanation 
ol heterogeneous kinds. It is a question whether Descartes did not pay a heavy 
price for this immediacy: extension is not a true ultimate, or not that meta- 
physical essence of body that can account for the properties even of homoge- 
neous bodies. Descartes did not seek to determine the ultimate divisibility of 
extension, or those ultimate parts that could explain the resistance, impene- 
trability or antitypia, required of his laws of mechanics: He was content to 
postulate three grades of fineness of material parts. It is probable that this lack 
of metaphysical ultimacy did not distress Descartes: extension, figure, and 
motion could be identified with the conceptual objects of his analytic geom- 
etry. In these respects Spinoza is his disciple. 

Spinoza’s analytic procedure similarly begins negatively, in the first 
scholium following E 2P40, the only place in his work where he speaks of 
“this method of ours.” His thematic critique of imagination shows us that he 
is examining what is called (second scholium) “the first kind of knowledge,” 
opinio vel imaginatio, by which men inhabit the “common order of nature” 
(P29). But the Treatise had investigated opinion and prejudice, and it is espe- 
cially through speech that we remember and imagine things: the Treatise is 
the beginning of the analysis of the Ethics. In the first scholium, Spinoza in- 
stances transcendentals and then universals as reflecting the inadequacy of 
imagination, but the critique bears directly only on the universals. Spinoza 
seems to imply that if one begins with universals, or with things and attrib- 
utes, one is led to abstractions such as Being (ens) which he at least once 
equates with substantia, with which the geometric demonstration of the 
Ethics begins. The tradition had formed universals from the imagined, and 
apparently common, attributes of the kinds, and had abstracted ever “higher” 
or more general terms. In common with Descartes Spinoza begins with bod- 
ily wholes and parts instead of the heterogeneous kinds. But as against 
Descartes, he refuses the fundamental heterogeneity of res cogitans and res 
extensa: Man is not in nature as a “kingdom within a kingdom”: in this respect 
Descartes is the last ancient philosopher. 

The physical treatise following P13 begins with an axiom: “All bodies are 
either in a state of motion or rest.” This beginning is the bond between expe- 
rience and science. What would be acknowledged by any man in “the com- 
mon order of nature” is simultaneously the first axiom of Spinoza’s physics. 
It lacks any supporting geometric deduction; it has been prepared by the 
pseudogeometric axiomatization of sense experience that premises the exis- 
tence of bodies at the outset of E 2. Axiom | presupposes the meaning of “a 
body”; the subsequent definition of “a body or individual” presupposes the 
meaning of motion: there is no unilateral deduction in either direction. More 
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precisely, the definition of a body or individual presupposes the “law of iner- 
tia” and two other principles of motion given previously in three lemmata. 
Stated differently, the definition of a body or individual is the only definition 
in the physical treatise, but since motion is not defined even this definition is 
elliptical. The analytic procedure then scarcely relies on definitions, for ex- 
ample, of essences, and to the extent that it uses them they are not a priori but 
experientially derived. While Spinoza’s unum corpus sive individuum is a 
compound of “simplest bodies” (corpora simplicissima), it is not defined in 
terms of them. We are not told whether the simplest bodies are indivisible 
atoms or infinitesimally small particles or what they are. Scholarship has 
speculated that they may be corpuscles of aetherial fluid or oscillating pen- 
dula.” It suffices for Spinoza’s science of nature that we assume that the parts 
of extension must possess the same hardness, impenetrability, and so on, as 
that of experienced bodies. Ultimate definitions may or may not be possible, 
but they are not necessary. Even the ultimacy of extension found in Descartes 
is Jacking; the very word extensio is literally absent from the physical treatise; 
it is alluded to, certainly, though not employed, in lemma 2, apparently to link 
up the analysis with the divine attribute in the geometric synthesis. But 
whereas the geometric exposition stresses the extension of materiality of God 
as one of his two intelligible attributes, the analysis treats extension as poste- 
rior to motion and rest. 

To be unum corpus sive individuum the definition requires, HB: that the 
parts of a compound be pressed together by external bodies so that they lie 
one upon another, and, second, that the parts communicate their motion to 
one another by “a certain fixed ratio” (certa quadam ratione). The first con- 
dition by itself may suffice to designate what would customarily be called an 
inanimate body; and the following axiom appears to have the same reference, 
a body that has figura alone. However, both conditions apply to the com- 
pounds of lemmata 4-7, which preserve their natura or forma despite their 
(“metabolic”) interchange of bodies with adjacent individuals, thanks to con- 
servation of their ratio. The fact of having some ratio is deducible from prior 
axioms and laws of nature; only experience tells Spinoza that some bodies 
have an abiding identity, that is, preserve the same ratio. Experience also both 
permits and justifies Spinoza’s version of “metabolic” interchange, as well as 
constitutive features of the human body, the only distinctive kind of body that 
is explicitly acknowledged. But it is obvious that a “certain fixed ratio” in its 
fixity cannot accommodate the facts of growth and decline, and not even di- 
urnal bodily change. Only much later in the Ethics does Spinoza speak of the 
change from childhood to maturity as a change of ratio, and hence as a change 
of identity: he does not hesitate to call this “death.” Even the famous amne- 
sia of the Spanish poet is called death.*® Spinoza has no concern with articu- 
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lating the degrees or kinds of ratio change that would permit him to describe 
the continuity of living bodies through change, whether of maturation or am- 
nesia. He suggests that the wise man can alter or modify the relations of imag- 
ination and memory to reason so that a change results to the ratio underlying 
happiness and blessedness.*? Because the parts of living bodies are not, for 
example, organs, but rather the bodies known to the physicist, Spinoza’s doc- 
trine is an “ethics” and not a possible “philosophy of organism.” The ratio 
which in physical terms would be a hypothesis, “in principle” calculable but 
never practically calculable, is translated onto the practical plane of self- 
therapy in the experience of the wise man. 

Similar considerations underlie the treatment of the mind-body relation. By 
P13 “the object of the idea constituting the human mind is a body, or a cer- 
tain mode of extension actually existing, and nothing else.” In terms of geo- 
metric metaphysics, a modification of the attribute of thought is here con- 
ceived by means of a modification of the attribute extension. As has been 
noticed by others, this does not conform to the requirements of the substance 
doctrine. “Each attribute of a substance must be conceived through itself” (E 
1P10). In general, Spinoza appears to be governed by his explanation of pri- 
mary definition 2: “a body is not limited by a thought, nor a thought by a 
body.” Nevertheless, P!3 asserts a relation of mind to body: what then is 
“limitation”? The relation of mind to body in P13 could be regarded as merely 
one of awareness: limitation in the sense of causal determination may then be 
denied, and this denial is supported by many passages. To be sure, Spinoza 
appears to waver between a view which regards ideas or acts of mind [as] suf- 
ficiently determined by antecedent acts of mind—finite modes by finite 
modes; and another view which regards bodily states, and even external im- 
pacting bodies, as causal sources of mind’s ideas.” The latter view is 
strengthened by the recourse to experience when Spinoza considers action 
and passion in Part 3. For example, “experience teaches” “that if the body be 
sluggish the mind at the same time is not fit for thinking.”*! The inverse 
causal sequence, though rare, is also found. When we groundlessly fear an 
evil, the fear vanishes when we have correct intelligence (E 5P67). (Fear in- 
volves the body’s potentia agendi.) In sum, Spinoza remains entirely faithful 
to primary definition 2 in one sense: no adequate knowledge of such mind- 
body causal sequences is claimed. Just as clearly “experience teaches” —or 
“nature teaches” as Descartes said in a similar context’? — that such causal se- 
quences occur. “There is no need to know the nature of the mind through its 
first cause” (Ep. 37).° 

Spinoza’s celebrated doctrine of the three kinds of knowledge (2P40S2) 
does not refer to definitions or geometric method or order, as said before. As 
for the first kind of knowledge, opinio vel imaginatio, it has now been more 
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securely placed in the analytic procedure. “Reason and knowledge of the sec- 
ond kind” arises “from common notions and adequate ideas of the properties 
of things (P38C, P39C, P49).” Spinoza’s cited propositions refer us back ex- 
clusively to adequate knowledge of bodies, and what can be deduced there- 
from, that is, knowledge derived analytically. The corollaries of P38 and P39 
both refer to what is common to all bodies, but the enunciations of P38 and 
P39 which speak of omnibus communia appear to have a wider reference than 
“all bodies.” 

To elicit the underlying problem, we note that by P38 “that which is com- 
mon to all things and which is equally in the part and in the whole can only 
be adequately perceived.” The whole in question cannot be limited to finite 
wholes. “If we advance ad infinitum, we may easily conceive the whole of na- 
ture to be one individual [individuum] whose parts, that is to say, all bodies, 
differ in infinite ways without any change of the whole individual” (L7S). 
The common will be univocally present in the part and in the totality, the 
whole of nature. Thus the intelligible in Spinoza’s analytic method does not 
alter, gain or lose, in being or intelligibility by any “ascent” or “descent” from 
part to whole or whole to part, as in the premodern analytic and synthetic pro- 
cedures. This is the “scientific” core of Spinoza’s analytic vera via. 

This whole-part univocity is sacrificed when Spinoza in P45 and 46 pur- 
ports to show that “adequate” knowledge is also exemplified by geometric 
deduction. If the whole-part univocals of P38 were to be instantiated through 
the geometric metaphysics they would have to be “equally present” in God 
and finite modes or particular things. But this would impair the distinction of 
attribute and mode: they would have to be equally present in eternal and tem- 
poral being, in substance which is ¿n se and in modes which are in alio (E 
1D3, 5), as modifications thereof. Accordingly, in P45 and 46 Spinoza re- 
duces the range of univocity to what is common to the part and whole of 
merely finite wholes: the common in that reduced sense may be deduced from 
“the eternal and infinite essence of God.” This reduction makes intelligible 
his exclusion of geometric deduction from the range of, or examples of, ade- 
quate knowing in P39-P40S2. 

Spinoza’s third kind of knowledge. scientia intuitiva, “advances from an 
adequate idea of the essentia formalis of certain attributes of God to the ade- 
quate knowledge of the essence of things.” The notable example given should 
awaken caution: finding the fourth proportional to three given numbers does 
not disclose the essence of any particular thing. The geometric metaphysics 
is incapable of deducing any determinate quantities; it remains a qualitative 
or attributal metaphysics of traditional type; numerical ratios and proportions 
had entered only with the analytic account of the corporeal individual, and 
even there are not actually calculable. On the other hand, if we free “ratio” 
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from a strict numerical meaning, the description given of scientia intuitiva re- 
mains in strong discord with E 1 P28: it is impossible to deduce the finite from 
the infinite. In the light of these considerations, it is not surprising that Spin- 
oza gives a peculiarly lame proof that geometric method can attain scientia 
intuitiva, in the scholium., as distinct from the demonstration, of P47. The 
proof begins with God’s essence, appropriately enough, but does not even 
mention “the essence of things,” the required concluding term of the deduc- 
tion. In fact only in P7 of Part 3 does Spinoza introduce conatus as “the ac- 
tual essence of the thing itself.” It is generally agreed that scientia intuitiva 
terminates in knowledge of particular things (res singulares, E 2P36). Even 
were we to disagree with Bidney and others that the conatus of things is their 
inertial force or power*—and hence the product of analytic knowing—it 
would still remain that, on the geometric procedure, one could not deduce the 
conatus of this or that thing. 

In Spinoza’s Ethics the Whole which is expounded by the geometric 
method is at strong variance with the Whole discovered by the analytic pro- 
cedure. The first Whole is a substance with attributes, the other a Whole that 
is a compound of parts. The one substance is indivisible and lacks parts (E 
1P12, P13) and is constituted by its attributes; the other is a compound whole 
which is constituted by its component parts or individuals (E 2L7S). In the 
Whole as substance, attribute is prior to mode in being:-as a modification of 
an attribute, a mode has its being in alio. But in the Whole as a compound of 
parts, the part, or the constant ratio which constitutes it, is not derivative 
from, or a modification of, that Whole. And the individual part or thing, so far 
from being in alio, strives to persevere in suo esse (3P7). As regards the 
Whole as substance, an attribute is not the sum or totality of its modes or 
modifications: the mode is not a part. But the Whole as compound individual 
is the totality of its parts, which are not derivative from the Whole: the part is 
not a mode. The geometric and analytic models of the Whole are disjunctive. 


6 


The problem of Spinoza’s pantheism is located in the double name that des- 
ignates the one identical Whole, Deus sive natura. The duality and the unity 
of this Whole receive their most authoritative articulation in the Ethics in the 
exposition of natura naturans and natura naturata (Œ 1P29S). Both together 
are “nature”; taken together they comprise and exhaust the Whole. But both 
together are also God: from God as natura naturans, or a substance whose at- 
tributes express his eternal and finite essence, there follows God as natura 
naturata, or all the modes of God’s attributes insofar as they are considered 
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as things which are in God. Thus the one Whole may be designated indiffer- 
ently Deus sive natura. At the same time, it may be observed that the distinc- 
tion permits a certain harmonization between theism and pantheism: it may 
be construed as designed to distinguish between God and the beings that 
make up the world. It is not accidental thai Spinoza uses a distinction em- 
ployed for that purpose by Thomas Aquinas, and attributed it to him in the 
Short Treatise” That Spinoza intends such a harmonization is confirmed by 
the theist attributes imputed to God in Part |—omnipotence, omniscience, 
perfection—-and his occasional use of the language of creation. His consider- 
ation of the divine nature is especially revealing of his procedure. Since “nei- 
ther intellect nor will appertains to God’s nature,” it is necessary that “we take 
these words in some significations quite different from those they usually 
bear” (E IP17S). We need not enter into the details of Spinoza’s identifica- 
tion of the divine will and intellect in order to see that his assertions that both 
will and intellect pertain to the essence of God and that the modes or natura 
naturata “follow” from that essence easily -permit a theist construction. 

The question now arises. however, whether this harmonization with theism 
leaves unimpaired the possibility of uniting God and the world, natura natu- 
rans and natura naturata, and hence Deus with natura, as pantheism requires. 
But precisely the derivation from the divine essence to the finite modes, as a 
cognitive procedure available to the human mind through geometric deduc- 
tion, has been excluded, especially by E 1P28, as shown previously. More- 
over, it must be noted that the modes of natura naturata are “in God,” in ac- 
cordance with biblical statement (Acts 17:28), but they are not said to be parts 
of God. God’s modes are not parts—he is, as brought out before, indivisible 
and without parts: whereas nature as the one compound whole has parts 
which are not modes, since not derivable from the divine essence. For the 
very reason that it is an accommodation to theism, the distinction of natura 
naturans and natura naturata, when carefully regarded, does not permit Deus 
and natura to designate the same whole, either in their being or in their being 
known. i 

To add one last clarification, according to Spinoza’s “‘pantheist” state- 
ments, what follows from God’s essence is complete or perfect. “The om- 
nipotence of God has been actual from eternity” (E 1P17S). “Things have 
been brought into being by God in the highest perfection” (E 1P38S2). Spin- 
oza considers an objection to this conclusion at the end of the appendix to 
E 1. Why did God not create all men in such a manner that they might be con- 
trolled by the dictates of reason alone? He first replies “because to him mate- 
rial was not wanting lor the creation of everything, from the highest down to 
the very lowest grade of perfection.” This answer leaves it uncertain whether 
or not God has in fact brought into being all the grades of perfection, even 
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among human beings. Spinoza’s second reply, immediately following, drops 
“creation” as well as the notion of a completed scala naturae. “To speak more 
properly, because the laws of his nature were so ample that they sufficed for 
the production of everything which can be conceived by an infinite inteilect.” 
But what is conceivable in principle to an infinite intellect is not now neces- 
sarily actual in fact. Despite the earlier assertion of the eternal actuality of 
omnipotence, we are left with the suggestion that the Whole is not yet com- 
plete or perfect, or is a process of progressive development.*° However this 
may be, since “the laws of his nature,” if taken to mean the infinite essence 
of God, cannot produce any finite things, nor any laws of nature determining 
the production of finite things, as seen above, it is entirely reasonable that 
Spinoza replace God’s laws by “nature’s laws” in the analogous passage in 
the preface to Ethics 3, “Nature’s laws and rules whereby all things are and 
are changed from one form into others are everywhere and always the same.” 
When [Spinoza spoke] of God’s laws in the appendix just quoted no “forms” 
were mentioned; forms are a function of the laws of nature introduced in the 
physical treatise. The forms do not abide; things, it is reasonable to surmise, 
take on all the forms that could be conceived by “an infinite intelligence.” We 
are reminded of Descartes’s view that “these laws [are] the cause that matter 
must take necessarily all the forms of which it is capable” (Principles 3.47). 
To maintain such a Cartesian view, according to Leibniz, who also relates it 
to Spinoza, “il faudroit supposer, que le même état de I"Univers revient tou- 
jours précisément après quelque période.”*” Nature is either unilinear devel- 
opment or eternal return of the same. 
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Chapter Thirteen 


On the Intention of Leibniz 


Leibniz published only one book, the Theodicy, in a lifetime of ceaseless 
writing. The purpose of the Theodlicy is to show the harmony of faith and rea- 
son, of divine revelation and philosophy. I am concerned, however, mainly 
with a different harmonizing by Leibniz, one within philosophy: the harmo- 
nizing of ancient and modern philosophy. In my introduction ] suggest that 
we cannot gain access to the harmony of the ancients and moderns unless we 
consider it together with the harmony of faith and reason. 


Modern philosophy begins with a mathematically exact but also mechanistic un- 
derstanding of nature. We can see this in Descartes and indeed in every one of 
the first wave of the moderns —that is, up to Leibniz. The problems of this first 
wave are very gross: (a) it appears impossible to account for life, organic life, 
within the mechanism of nature, and (b) it appears impossible to account for hu- 
man awareness or what comes to be called “mind.” either within the mechanism 
of bodies or outside and alongside of it, as a second kind of existence or sub- 
stance. The alternatives are both impossible: a determinism that denies life, free- 
dom, and thought; or some unintelligible dualism of mind and body. These two 
problematic phenomena, life and mind, were attributed to a common principle 
or source, the soul, by almost all premodern philosophers, even by Lucretius. 
Hence, looked at from the premodern tradition. the immediate and gross prob- 
lem of this first wave of modem philosophy is simply the soul. 

In this situation, this half century between the maturity of Descartes and the 
‘maturity of Leibniz, the modern beginning is emphatically controversial. On 
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the one side are the moderns, who accept the astronomy and laws of motion 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Descartes, and strive for a complete ac- 
count of the whole, but at the expense of life and mind. On the other side are 
the ancients, or more exactly, mainly the Scholastics, who combine ancient 
philosophy and the Bible. Life and mind are understood in terms of the forms, 
the substantial forms which obviously retain, as regards an account of man.a 
superiority over the moderns. But they encounter the strong claims of med- 
ern astronomy and physics when the attempt is made to retain the ancient ac- 
count of the whole. 

The life of Leibniz unfolds as a recapitulation of these antitheses. First 
there is the youthful Leibniz, a Scholastic or an ancient; then there is Leibniz 
the modern atomist and almost a Cartesian; and then, finally, at the age of 
forty there is a synthesis, a harmonizing: the Leibnizian system that does not 
alter for thirty years. 

We can gather a formula for this synthesis of ancients and moderns from 
dozens of Leibnizian writings. The formula has two parts. First, reinterpreting 
Cartesian mechanics by means of the science of dynamics, Leibniz was able 
to discover a spontaneous, active principle, whose nature is force. And, sec- 
ond, by this principle he was able to restore, or rather reinterpret, the ancient 
doctrine of the forms or of the soul, especially the human soul and its freedom. 
It would be possible to show that this formula, this synthesis, was of great in- 
terest to Leibniz’s posterity, to those who were not only persuaded by the 
claims of modern astronomy and physics but also impressed by the ancient un- 
derstanding of human things. For the same reasons, it may be of interest to us. 

Our concern with this synthesis is blocked by two opinions about Leibniz, 
or by two appearances that he presents to us. The first is that he is really a 
Cartesian despite an almost lifelong opposition to Descartes. To be is to be a 
monad, that is, a soul. But no soul can have real or direct relations with its 
body or with any other souls. This dualism is not restricted to man: the Carte- 
sian dualism is now universal, since every being is a soul and every soul has 
a body. The second difficulty is presented by the extraordinary doctrine — the 
pre-established harmony—by which Leibniz overcame this dualism. At the 
beginning of the world God foreordained that the states of all souls will be in 
agreement with the states of their bodies as well as with the states of other 
souls. This doctrine of pre-established harmony is called by Leibniz the con- 
sequence of “an original miracle worked at the creation of things.”! Leibniz 
is thus ultimately a Cartesian, and because he is a Cartesian he must recon- 
cile the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns by faith in the creation mira- 
cle, that is, by transferring it to the plane of the medievals or the Bible. The 
harmonizing of the ancients and moderns culminates in the reconciliation of 
philosophy and divine revelation, the theme of the Theodicy. 
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This result shows us that any approach to Leibniz through the quarrel of the 
ancients and the moderns is partial, an abstraction. In all of his writings we 
see him trying to reconcile four great quarrels: between Catholicism and 
Protestantism; between Christian faith and those whom he calls “the free 
thinkers” or “strong minds”; between Scholasticism and modern philosophy: 
and between the ancients and the moderns. In the midst of these disputes 
stood Leibniz, the peacemaker, the irenic man. But on what ground in the 
midst of these disputes did Leibniz stand? We wonder whether the thought of 
Leibniz on each of these quarrels is of the same kind, on the same plane. We 
also wonder whether the expression of his thought on all these quarrels is of 
- the same kind. To this last question Leibniz gives the following general an- 
swer in two of his writings:? we must retain the distinction of the ancients be- 
tween the mode of writing which is called exoteric, that is, popular, and that 
which is called acroamatic, that is, concerned with the truth. That Leibniz’s 
writings combined both modes of writing was an accepted fact among his 
eighteenth-century students. To summarize our introduction: if we are to al- 
low the quarrel of the ancients and moderns to appear in its place within the 
whole phenomenon called “Leibniz,” we must approach him as a writer first 
of all and as a writer of an ancient species. 


2 


In my second section I show that, faced with the whole.corpus of Leibnizian 
writings, it is possible to identify the one writing with which it is most sensi- 
ble to begin. 

After we have come to read Leibniz for a time we learn how to take our 
bearings: we learn what the character is of each of the writings and what the 
place is of each in his thought. Only then do we become students. learners 
within the cosmos of his thought. We discover that all of his writings point to 
what he calls a system of philosophy. Therefore we can divide the writings 
into statements of the system, of which there are only four, and nonsystem- 
atic writings. The four systematic writings are: the Discourse on Metaphysics 
(1686); the New System (1695); the Monadology (1714); and the Principles 
of Nature and Grace, Based on Reason (1714). But the systematic writings 
are not really statements of the system; for one thing they are too short to be 
accounts of their subject, the universe itself. The longest is only some forty 
pages. They are universal, but cryptic, nondiscursive, often aphoristic. Hegel 
said: “Leibniz’s philosophy appears like a string of arbitrary assertions, which 
follow one on another like a metaphysical romance.”* To this he added the 
pregnant remark: “It is only when we’ see what he wished thereby to avoid 
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that we learn to appreciate its value.” We must, then, hold fast to these sys- 
tematic statements; they supply the frame within which any Leibnizian 
thought must take its place. The second division we must make is between the 
published and the unpublished writings. The one writing that is both a state- 
ment of the system and published is the New System of 1695. It is problem- 
atic why Leibniz left so many writings, often quite complete and highly pol- 
ished writings, unpublished in his desk or submitted them privately to 
individuals. “Who knows me only in my published writing does not know 
me,” says Leibniz in a letter. The only writing of Leibniz known to me that 
discusses the problems of publishing the system is the New System. The New 
System has a final claim On our interest: it is the only systematic writing that 
begins from the side of dynamics or physics — from force —in its account of 
substance, as well as from the side of the human soul. 
3 

In my third section 1 show that in the New System Leibniz sought to expose 
to his readers both the difficulty of publishing his system and the solution to 
that difficulty. 

In the first paragraph he begins with these three points: he had conceived 
his system several years before; he had submitted it to “one of the greatest 
theologians and philosophers of the age,” whose name is not mentioned; and 
finally, after some discussion, this great man had withdrawn his censure from 
every proposition in the system. In this reserved manner Leibniz alludes to a 
remarkable affair, his correspondence with the eminent Jansenist theologian 
Arnauld. Nine years before the New System he had written his first and 
longest statement of his system, the Discourse on Metaphysics. He had sub- 
mitted not the work itself but only its chapter titles to Arnauld. After several 
years of correspondence, during which Arnauld never saw the work itself, the 
verdict finally came: the propositions, that is, the chapter titles, are not cen- 
surable. Leibniz does not mention in the New System that he had not only con- 
ceived the system but written a complete exposition of it; therefore he does 
not have to explain why he is not going to publish the earlier Discourse on 
Metaphysics. From the New System by itself it is clear that he was unwilling 
to publish unless he was able to have, and to offer to his reader, some sanc- 
tion from authority that his system is free from censure. As he explains in a 
private letter: “It is dangerous to commit oneself with these people. . . .This 
was therefore one of my reasons for getting these matters communicated to 
M. Arnauld—to sound him a little, and see what his attitude would be: but 
‘touch the mountains and they will smoke.’ As soon as anyone goes aside, 
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however little, from the opinions of certain doctors, they break out in thunder 
and lightning.’ It is reasonable to conclude: Leibniz did not publish the Dis- 
course on Metaphysics, or the Monadology, or the Principles of Nature and 
Grace, Based on Reason because of fear of ecclesiastical censure. The New 
System, the one systematic writing he did publish, is therefore the systematic 
writing that is least revealing of his system, but most revealing of how he 
solved the problem of publishing at all. It must show both the character of the 
system and the harmonization that Leibniz was led to effect between his sys- 
tem and the great and little Arnaulds of his age. In a first but unpublished draft 
of the New System, its purpose is said to be “to serve the agreement of faith 
and reason:in matters of importance”’:> this remains the intent of the published 
version. These details lead to this conclusion: we must expect that the lesson 
of Arnauld left its imprint on the form and content of the New System. 

The problem that ignited the Leibniz—Arnauld correspondence was the sta- 
tus of the human soul. The problem of understanding the New System is that 
it states two contradictory theses about the human soul. In the first half, to be 
is to be an animal—in the broad sense, a plant or an animal or some other 
kind of living thing. A substance, that is, an animal, is a compound of an ac- 
tive principle, which is called “form” or “soul,” or “like a soul”; and a pas- 
sive principle, matter or body. This very Aristotelian description is mixed 
with a new element from Leibnizian dynamics: the nature of the active prin- 
ciple consists in force, “primitive force.” Let us try to become accustomed to 
this identity. The forms are primitive forces. The forms, in Leibniz’s words, 
are “constitutive of substances”; they are not themselves substances. Again, 
since the forms of animals may be conceived, as he says, “in imitation of the 
ideas we have of souls,” the souls are constitutive of substances, that is, of the 
animals: the souls are not themselves substances. They are not separate be- 
ings, capable of existing apart, independently. It is therefore an obvious ques- 
tion whether the soul is capable of immortal existence in the afterlife. Thus in 
paragraph 7 Leibniz poses what he calls “the biggest question”: “What be- 
comes of these souls or forms after the death of the animal?” The very word- 
ing of the question appears to preclude one possible answer: soul and body 
both perish at death; this is not discussed. The second possibility is that the 
body perishes but that the soul lives on. It could live on either as separate, a 
very orthodox view; or it could become the form of another animal, namely, 
by metempsychosis, wandering from one body to another. Leibniz chooses a 
third possibility: soul and body both live together eternally. He supports it by 
appealing to the finding of three modern biologists, Swammerdam, Malpighi, 
and Leeuwenhoeck, who claimed on the basis of research with microscopes 
that the animal, as every organized substance, has no beginning, is never 
born. This strengthened Leibniz’s view that the animal never dies. What is 
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clear is that Leibniz is able to say that the soul is immortal but in a highly un- 
orthodox manner: since each of us animals is not aware of our previous eter- 
nal identity, we are forced to wonder «bout our future personal and eternal 
identity. 

The full title of the New System is: New System of Nature and of the Com- 
munication of Substances, as well as of the Union of the Soul and Body. in 
the first half of the New System, no difficulty is raised regarding the commu- 
nication of substances, that is, of animals; and the soul is the form, or the true 
unity, of the compound of form and body. Thus, neither communication nor 
unity is alluded to as a problem: there is no soul-body or mind-body problem, 
but there is a grave difficulty as regards the orthodoxy of Leibniz’s view of 
the immortality of the soul. 

Before turning to the second half of the New System, let us speak of the 
overall organization of the work. Leibniz shows in several ways that it falls 
into two halves: a predominately ancient and a predominately modern half. 
The New System consists of eighteen paragraphs. In the first nine paragraphs 
nine ancient writers are mentioned; in the last nine paragraphs no ancient 
writer is mentioned. In the first nine paragraphs, three moderns are men- 
tioned, three modern biologists who agree with the view of three ancient writ- 
ers that the animal has no beginning. Leibniz has a tendency to quote author- 
„ities in trinities: in the first half, he also mentions three modern philosophers 
who agree with the three modern biologists who agree with the three ancient 
philosophers. In the last nine paragraphs, only moderns are mentioned: 
Descartes or the Cartesians, for instance, on three occasions.° Thus the first 
half is the ancient part; the second half, the modern. This division becomes 
very explicit right at the juncture point. The last sentence of paragraph nine 
praises the ancients; the first sentence of paragraph ten criticizes the moderns. 
But the first halfis not simply ancient; it is a reconciliation of ancient, mainly 
Aristotelian, views, with Leibnizian dynamics and modern biology. It com- 
poses the quarrel of the ancients and the moderns. On the other hand, the sec- 
ond half is not exclusively modern, or Cartesian, as we shall show. It culmi- 
nates in the City of God; it is a composition of Cartesianism and Christian 
theology. 

If we take the eighteen paragraphs of the New System and fold them in half 
at the middle, we discover that the two halves tend to become mirror images 
of each other as regards their questions. We have glimpsed this already: the 
last sentence of paragraph nine mirrors the first sentence of paragraph ten. 
The first paragraph of the New System resembles the eighteenth and the last: 
both speak explicitly of a just previous Leibnizian publication on dynamics. 
The work begins with and returns to this fact. Again, moving a step in from 
either end, the second paragraph resembles the seventeenth. Both treat the 
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same question: whether mechanical explanation is sufficient in physics. The 
mirroring of the two halves is most striking when we compare the seventh 
paragraph from thé beginning with the seventh paragraph from the end. In 
paragraph 7, Leibniz propounds the “biggest question”: what happens to the 
soul after death? In paragraph 12 he savs, “I thought I had arrived in port, but 
I was cast back into the open sea.” The great question is again the soul, or 
rather it is three questions: (1) how can the soul cause something to happen 
in the body and vice versa? (2) how can the soul substance communicate with 
other soul substances? and (3) finally, how can the soul and body be one? All 
three of these new questions imply one proposition about the soul, namely, 
the official Cartesian proposition that the soul is a substance separate from 
and independent of the body. This doctrine is in conformity with orthodoxy; 
therefore Leibniz now says “this puts in a marvelous light the immortality of 
our soul.” But it contradicts the first half of the New System, according to 
which the soul is not a substance and is not separable from the body, a doc- 
trine not in conformity with orthodoxy. The soul doctrines of the first and sec- 
ond half of the work are evidently irreconcilable. The first is a synthesis of 
ancients and moderns; the second is a Cartesianism that supports an orthodox 
view of.the soul’s immortality. The second cannot be Leibniz’s view because 
it demands the sacrifice of what is uniquely Leibnizian: that form as force is 
constitutive of body or substance. As we read in Leibniz’s main writing on 
dynamics, “whether we call this [active] principle form, entelechy, or force, 
does not matter provided that we remember that it can be explained intelligi- 
bly only through the concept of forces.” 

We shall therefore describe Leibniz’s statements that assert that the soul is 
a separate substance as his “prudential Cartesianism.” To see this more 
clearly, let us return to the three problems mentioned. The Cartesians, says 
Leibniz, “have penetrated to the difficulty”: “there is very truly no real influ- 
ence of one created substance on another.” Therefore Leibniz introduces the 
doctrine of the pre-established harmony. This doctrine solves none of the three 
problems: how souls and bodies interact, or how souls communicate, or how 
soul and body are one. What God pre-establishes at the beginning of the world 
is an agreement between the states of souls and bodies, and also between souls 
and souls. We are told that they agree but not that they communicate. We are 
told only that this has taken place: nothing is supplied to explain how it can 
take place. Note that the third problem, the union of soul and body, is simply 
left out in the cold. Leibniz points out this omission to us in the Monadology: 
the pre-established harmony accomplishes “the union, or rather the conform- 
ity, of the soul and the organic body.”! This failure to unite soul and body 
concerns every being in the Leibnizian universe, since every being whatever 
has a soul and a body. Thus the “prudential Cartesianism” of Leibniz has this 
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consequence: the soul doctrine is in conformity with the orthodox notion of 
immortality; but, on the other hand, even on the basis of the divine pre- 
establishment of harmony there is no being in the Leibnizian universe that is 
truly one being. The solution is orthodox, but quite unintelligible. 

We are thus led to consider the status of this ultimate doctrine, the pre- 
established harmony. This status is presented in two opposed ways in the New 
System and elsewhere. as in Leibniz’s letters to Newton’s friend, Samuel 
Clarke. Writing to Clarke, that is, to Newton, Leibniz says that the pre- 
established harmony is an original miracle worked at the creation. It may be 
understood as a miracle because what has been established, this disjunction 
between the operations of souls and bodies, is impossible. “According to this 
system [of pre-established harmony],” says Leibniz in the Monadology, “bod- 
ies act as if—what is tmpossible—there were no souls, and souls act as if 
there were no bodies.”'! This sentence is expanded in an unpublished frag- 
ment. This disjunction of souls and bodies is impossible because “the me-. 
chanical laws in each body are decrees of the soul or form of that body.”?? We 
recognize here the language of the first half of the New System: form or soul 
cannot be separate from body, of which it is the constitutive principle. The 
pre-established harmony is now seen to be a doctrine of the pre-established 
disjunction of soul and body, a disjunction that is, however, impossible. It is 
not surprising then that Leibniz should say in the New System, in the context 
of the pre-established harmony, that in philosophy we should not employ mir- 
acles or a deus ex machina, a miraculous intervention of deity. “In philoso- 
phy,” he says, “we must try to give reasons, by showing in what way things 
are brought about by divine wisdom in conformity with the notion of the sub- 
ject under investigation.”'? We must therefore embark on a new inquiry: to 
seek a second and philosophic account of the pre-established harmony, of the 
harmony between mechanism and formalism, between the moderns and the 
ancients. The dual structure of the New System is meant to point to this in- 
quiry, to lead us back from the miraculous conformity of Cartesianism and or- 
thodoxy in the second half to the. problem of the philosophic harmonization 
of the ancients and moderns in the first half. lt ends in the eighteenth para- 
graph where it begins in the first, with the science of dynamics. 


4 


In my fourth section, I show what Leibniz thought to be a substance, that is, 

what kind of togetherness of form and matter or soul and body it is. 
Leibniz’s argument for substance has an identical character in almost every 

context: it begins with a critique of Descartes. It is directed against two as- 
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sertions of Descartes: that the nature of body is extension and that animals are 
only mechanisms. His critique is then directed against the whole official two- 
substance duality of Descartes: that body in general is a substance and that 
each human mind is a substance. For if animals are not mere mechanisms, 
they share in the perceiving, feeling, that is, psychic, life of man. And since 
man as an animal is not mere mechanism, his animality can be reintegrated 
with his psychic existence. 

Descartes had said that the nature of body is extension. Extension is being 
spread out in length, breadth, and depth, as in an object of solid geometry. 
Descartes said, “I put before myself the object of the geometricians, which I 
conceived to be a continuous body, or space indefinitely extended in length, 
breadth, and depth, which was divisible into many parts, and which might 
have various figures and sizes, and might be moved in all sorts of ways.”'4 
Descartes identified this object of the geometricians with the substance of the 
world. That is the first problem: the pure or intelligible or “abstract” object of 
geometry is said to be the real nature of the particular bodies that we move, 
and that resist our touch. Extension, according to Descartes, is the ultimate 
concept of bodies because it cannot be analyzed further into simpler concepts 
that it presupposes. For instance, the figure or shape of any particular body 

_presupposes that it is extended; but extension presupposes nothing. 

Leibniz’s criticism proceeds in three main steps. The first criticism is that 
extension, far from being an ultimate or simple concept, must be analyzed 
into plurality, continuity, and coexistence. Any extended body has parts or is 
divisible. These parts must together compose a continuous body; they must 
then coexist. What can these parts be? They cannot be bits of body, say atoms, 
because atoms are divisible and breakable, since they are not infinitely hard. 
What is needed is a part that has no parts, a true unit. This unit cannot be a 
point, at least a geometric point, because out of points no continuity, no ex- 
tended continuum, can be formed. Hence the true unit or part cannot be a 
physical thing or one capable of being represented by geometry, that is, by the 
imagination. The true unit or part must be trans- or subphysical; it must be a 
“metaphysical point:” 

The second criticism is that even if extension is the ultimate concept, that 
is, absolutely prior in the order of knowledge, it doesn’t follow that it is ab- 
solutely primary in the being of bodily things. You cannot derive any of the 
properties of body from extension. The primary nature of bodies must be the 
sufficient basis, the sufficient reason, by which all the properties of body can 
be accounted for. Take an example: any body resists being moved; you have 
to push or pull it to get it started. And once started it persists in its motion. 
Any body has resistance or inertia, a kind of passive force. What necessary 
connection is there between being extended and this passive force? None 
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whatever. Extension is wholly indifferent as regards resistance. Extension re- 
tains the character of its origin as a geometric concept: concepts do not resist 
bodies. What is needed is a primary nature, the true unit, that acccunts for this 
passive force or resistance. 

The third criticism is that a particular body not only passively resists being 
moved, but it may actively force another body to move. What is the cause of 
this active or motive force? Descartes had computed its magnitude by multi- 
plying the size of a body by its speed, its mass by its velocity—my. He called 
this magnitude “the quantity of motion,” and this is rather evidently impossi- 
ble, even in Descartes’s terms. This motion whose quantity is in question is 
possessed in an instant. But Descartes had defined motion as “transference of 
one part of matter or one body from the vicinity of those bodies that are in 
immediate contact with it . . . to the vicinity of others.”!> This motion or trans- 
ference is not possessed at an instant; in fact it is never possessed as a whole 
but only in succession. This Cartesian motion is therefore not a real thing, 
says Leibniz, and in no way is it that active principle which causes a body to 
move. We must first compute this motive force accurately: it is mv, not mv. 
This is the force that bodies exert on one another, a force that is possessed by 
bodies and so by the component parts of bodies. As such it varies, or is mod- 
ified in the contact of bodies, or it is derivative. lt must therefore be deriva- 
tive from something that is constant or ultimate, “primitive” — which is not, 
therefore, itself possessed by a physical part. This constant must be an active 
force of a metaphysical kind. It will therefore be incapable of being repre- 
sented geometrically or by images. 

These three criticisms together yield Leibniz’s first notion of substance, 
substance as a simple. That which accounts for bodies must be a true unity 
and capable of active and passive force. A substance is a being capable of ac- 
tion and passion. Observe that this unit must account for both bodies and their 
motions. This is a first reason why Leibniz follows Aristotle in calling the true 
unit a form. This true unity is only explained in the dynamic writings; hence 
it has often been neglected. The true unit or metaphysical point is called by 
Leibniz “primitive active force.” Its nature is to be always at work striving t° 
exert itself; hence Leibniz calls it energeia; as is true of the forms of Aristo- 
tle, its mode of being is to be “at work.” It is a mean between mere idle ca- 
pacity or potentiality and action. This means it is always striving, and always. 
succeeding, in passing from potentiality to action. Because it is always at- 
taining this end, Leibniz calls it an “entelechy”; as is true of the forms of Ars” 
totle, it has or holds its goal in its own activity. To pass into action means to : 
encounter the action of other primitive active forces. Hence to pass into a 
tion means to become limited, modified, by these others. In the moment wher _ 
it passes into action, therefore, primitive active force becomes derivative 2% 
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tive force. Primitive forces belong to metaphysics; derivative forces are the 
study of the physicist. One primitive force is capable of resisting another; this 
passive force is its primitive passive power. It is also called materia prima, 
prime matter. Thus primitive active force and primitive passive force are two 
aspects of the same unit of primitive force: “the indwelling nature does not 
differ from the power of acting and suffering.”'® It is the union of, or rather 
the togetherness of, this activity and passivity, this active force and this pas- 
sive force, that Leibniz calls a monad. 

This monad, this primitive force, has an activity that is spontaneous or un- 
derived and therefore constant. “Every particular substance acts without ces- 
sation.” Nothing can affect or modify it as a source; only in the moment it 
passes over into encounter with the effects of other monads. when it becomes 
derivative or physical force, is it affected. This unalterability of the monad is 
the true meaning of Leibniz’s repeated assertion: “in strict metaphysical lan- 
guage, there is very truly no real influence of one created substance on an- 
other’!’—that is, on what he calls the inner being"? of the monad, the monad 
as spontaneous source. Monads as sources never encounter or influence one 
another; but their derivatives, or derivative forces, are in constant action and 
reaction at every moment. Since nothing can enter or leave, that is, affect the 
monads as unalterable sources, Leibniz says “the monads have no win- 
dows.” 

At this point Leibniz thinks he has accounted for bodies. A body is a con- 
geries or collection of derivative forces acting upon each other. When my 
hand touches this desk, a congeries of derivative forces is, as a whole, press- 
ing against another such congeries. The forces are derivative, hence bodies 
are not real but phenomenal. But derivative forces have their sources in what 
is real: in monads, simple units of primitive active force. Bodies therefore are 
phenomena bene fundata: well-founded phenomena. Physics is grounded in 
metaphysics. . 

We have now laid the basis for Leibniz’s doctrine of pre-established har- 
mony. On the one side we have monads or simples, each striving to exert its 
effort. Each is purposive, endeavoring to accomplish its end in action. The 
sphere of the monads is therefore the sphere of final causes. On the other side 
we have the derivative forces, or the sphere of bodies. Bodies, that is, deriv- 
ative forces, act in accordance with the laws of efficient causes or of motions. 
But monads, or primitive forces, are the sources of derivative forces or bod- 
ies. Hence the sphere of final causes is in necessary harmony with the sphere 
of efficient causes because, first, one is the source of the other. There is, how- 
ever, another principle that bonds together the sphere of final with that of ef- 
ficient causes. Assume there are only two monads in the universe and they 
collide. The action of the first, that is, its derivative force, is resisted by the 
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passive force. that is, the derivative passive force, of the second monad. It 
would make no difference if we reversed the terms active and passive, that is, 
if we attributed the action to the second monad and the passive force to the - 
first monad. The same thing is happening, because each monad is both acting 
and reacting in the collision; and the quantity of force in the action is equal to 
that in the reaction. No force is lost or gained by either in the collision, and 
this is true not only of any hypothetical two-monad situation but of our whole 
actual universe of monads. This constancy of the quantity of force in the uni- 
verse is the bond of the harmony of final and efficient causes, that is, of the 
pre-established harmony. 

At this point, it must seem as if I had settled for a mere part of Leibniz’s ` 
problem. We have explained why the monad has no windows, without men- 
tioning perception. But is not the monad the soul, that is, something that can 
look out of a window and see the “external world”? Furthermore, we have ex- 
plained the pre-established harmony without mentioning souls and their rela- 
tions with bodies. Is not the pre-established harmony a solution to a psy- 
chophysical problem, a problem of man or, at least, of animals? In reply, let 
me say im general that, as ] understand Leibniz, a true substance is not a 
monad but an animal. At the beginning of Leibniz’s best-known writing, the 
Monadology. we find the monad, a simple and a soul, about which much is 
said; at the other end of the Monadology we find the animal, a compound of 
soul and body, for example, man.?' About the animal compound students of 
Leibniz say little or nothing. Each is said by Leibniz to be by nature eternal, 
barring divine annihilation. But the whole structure of the Monadology is 
based on the distinction of simple and compound, monad and animal. Of its 
ninety paragraphs, the first two-thirds treat first the monad apart, and then the 
monad and God; at paragraph 61, Leibniz begins to treat of the animal com- 
pound. Nevertheless, the general character of the pre-established harmony is 
the same when we turn to perception and to the animal, in the next section. 


The substance of which we have spoken above is a simple substance, 4 
monad. Every monad can enter into compounds; hitherto this compound has 
been presented as a body, an aggregate, that is, an unorganized collection of 
interacting forces. This must now be corrected: every monad is not only a part 
of a collection but the dominating part of a collection of monads. This col- 
lection, now unified by its dominant monad, has two names in Leibniz. It is 
an animal, or it is a natural machine. Every subordinate monad in this animal 
machine is in turn the dominant monad of a tinier animal. and it in turn is di- 
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visible into smaller animals to an actual infinity. In this scheme there is still 
inanimate matter, namely, such a collection of animal machines as is not uni- 
fied by a dominant monad. Leibniz’s favorite metaphor for inanimate matter 
is a pond of fish because this figure reminds us that the parts of an inanimate 
- body are themselves animate. Hence the mode of being of a monad is to be 
the dominant monad of an animal machine, what Leibniz therefore calls an 
entelechy. The collection of submonads dominated by this entelechy Leibniz 
calls the body proper of the dominant monad. Thus we have moved from the 
simple to the compound, from the simple as entelechy, a point of force exert- 
ing itself, to the simple as entelechy of the animal compound. No second en- 
telechy, no formative principle of the compound as such, is needed; about this 
Leibniz is emphatic. To be, then, is ultimately to be a compound animal sub- 
stance, which is still a being capable of action and passion. “A true sub- 
stance,” says Leibniz, “such as an animal, is a compound of an immaterial 
soul, and an organized body; and it is the compound of these two which is 
called unum per se”’?—one in and for itself. 

We now turn to perception. Perception is a necessary condition of being a 
soul. It appears to belong both to the monad as simple and to the monad as 
dominating a compound. Are these not the same? Leibniz usually says every 
monad has perception, but sometimes he says it has “something like percep- 
tion.” Similarly he says that the active principle of the monad is soul or form 
or “a form analogous to a soul.”?* It is “besouled, or as good as besouled.””> 
On the other hand perception also belongs to the compound, that is, to the an- 
imal, an organization of simples ruled by a dominant monad. The perception 
of the animal is mediated, intensified, focused by the fact that it has sense or- 
gans. We need then an understanding of perception that is very broad, that is 
the lowest common denominator of all states of all monads that have at least 
“something like perception.” The qualification “all states” is necessary: 
sometimes our monads, our souls, are asleep or stunned by a blow; and there 
are times in the early development of an animal, for example, ourselves, when 
the perceiving of the monad is somehow “dormant.” 

This low and broad notion of perception is: the passive reception or regis- 
tering of a multiplicity of effects in a unity, or at a point. Consider the monad 
as primitive active force. The correlative aspect of this active force is primi- 
tive passive force, that is, resistant force. The passion of the monad is its per- 
ception: “our perceptions or sentiments are passions,” says Leibniz.*° The 
monad “cannot exist without some affection, which is nothing other than its 
perception.”*’ At the point of resistance and in virtue of its active force, the 
monad resists, therefore registers, all the lines of force that act upon it at that 
point. But since an infinity of lines at all angles meet at this point, all the lines 
of force in the universe meet at this point. Therefore a monad is affected by, 
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registers, or “mirrors.” as Leibniz says, the whole universe. The assumption 
here is that the lines of force are uninterrupted, that the world is full, without 
emptiness, a plenum, “Because the world is a plenum,” says Leibniz, “every- ` 
thing is connected, and each body acts on every other body, more or less, ac- 
cording to the distance, and by reaction is itself affected thereby, so that each 
monad is a living mirror . . . representative of the universe.” Thus it remains 
true that the monad has no windows, or nothing enters or departs from it. But 
it need not have a window to have perception. The primitive force which is a 
monad becomes derivative passive force when it meets the derivative forces 
of other monads and reacts or registers al] the forces in the universe at every 
moment. Of course the forces that are large and close are more clearly and 
distinctly perceived. This same analysis shows that, when we move from the 
monad as simple to the monad as dominant and perceiving principle of an an- 
imal compound, nothing at all need be altered of our previous remarks on the 
pre-established harmony. 

This is not to deny that Leibniz’s account of the animal and its perception 
is beset with great obscurities. Two summary remarks are appropriate here. 
First, Leibniz appears to have assumed rather than explained the functioning 
ol organic form, as we find it in the natural or animal machine. The domi- 
nance of the dominant monad is an enigma; as active and passive, the domi- 
nant monad is the source of the motion and the perception of the animal; it is 
expressly excluded from being an explanatory cause of the detail, the details 
of the form, of an animal? Second, Leibniz appears to have proceeded by 
reinterpreting each side of the Cartesian dualism separately, without ever 
joining his two accounts. We have followed him as he reinterprets the inani- 
mate particle so that in compounds it can account for animal life. But the step 
from “something like perception” to perception, and the further step to human 
thought, to apperception as he calls it, is difficult. We also find in Leibniz an 
analysis that moves in the opposite direction, from human perception to its 
composition out of small or little perceptions and therefore to the supposition 
of small perceiving entities, the monads. ] must state arbitrarily that this re- 
gressive analysis is, in my opinion, also unsuccessful. Both these points, how- 
ever, must be regarded as provisional. 


6 


In this section I indicate briefly how to approach the Leibnizian writing best 
known to many, the Monadology. 

We return to the problem as faced in the New System. We have given some 
account of the conclusions of the first half: the reconciliation or the harmony 
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of forms and final causes, on the one hand, and mechanism on the other, as ex- 
emplified in the true substance, the animal machine. The “prudential Carte- 
sianism”’ of the second half of the New System is what meets us on the surface 
of Leibniz’s best-known writing, the Monadology. Its great theme is the 
monad: a simple substance that enters into compounds; which is a perceiving 
soul; which has no windows and no real relation with other souls; the states of 
which must be conformed to the states of other souls by the divinely pre- 
established harmony. To correct this account from within the Monadology is 
indeed possible. The correction is easier if we observe the silences of the work 
as compared with other writings that treat of substance. The Monadology 
never mentions force, except once in passing towards the end;*° hence it in no 
way suggests that the monad has anything to do with force. It never mentions 
form; therefore it does not speak of the monad as a union of form, that is, prim- 
itive active force, and prime matter, that is, primitive passive force. To speak 
of the monad as having passive force or resistance, or as the source of the force 
in bodies, would be repugnant to its treatment of the monad as a separate soul 
substance, that is, to its prudential Cartesianism. Nevertheless the Monadology 
is an account of simple substance whose active principle or source of change 
is appetition and whose passive principle is perception. To correct the Mon- 
adology, to free it of its prudential element, we must acknowledge that the ac- 
tive and passive elements in‘ its account of the monad must be identical with 
the active and passive elements of simple substance in the writings on dy- 
namics, in the New System, indeed in all the writings under discussion. Leib- 
niz did not waver, we must assume, from writing to writing in his account.of 
substance. This implies the analogy: primitive active force is to primitive pas- 
sive force in the writings on dynamics as appetition is to perception in the 
Monadology. Or, rather, it implies the primary identity of primitive active 
force with appetition in the monad. This identification is corroborated by the 
identical language used to specify both: both are the active element in the 
monad, the self-sufficient source of change; both are called “entelechies”’; both 
are the sources of all the detail and variety that we meet in the physical world. 


7 


In my final section I wish to treat in a speculative manner one aspect of Leib- 
niz’s theclogy, the relation of God to the world. 

The world is a plurality of monads, each the dominant monad of an animal 
machine. In God is a plurality of ideas. How is the plurality of monads in the 
world related to the plurality of ideas in God? There are two ways, apparently 
discrepant, in the Leibnizian writings. 
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The first and most frequently presented way is that of the Monadology. The 
place of the ideas is the mind of God. The ideas or essences in the mind of 
God are understood us possible, as possibilities. Any collection of possibles 
that are compossible, that can coexist together without contradiction, is called 
a “possible world.” Among possible worlds some have more perfection than 
others. God chooses—his will has chosen—the best of all possible worlds, 
namely, this actual world of ours. It is probable, on this view, that each pos- 
sible is an idea of a particular monad or of a particular animal compound, say, 
Alexander the Great. In either case, the possible as essence is not what is 
common to many; rather, it is the essence of a unique individual, a monad or 
animal. Observe that here we have a source of the infinite dignity of the mod- 
ern individual, each of whom has his idea in the divine understanding. Any 
collection of compossibles, any possible world, excludes certain possibles: 
the field of possibles in God’s mind is wider than the field of actual individ- 
uals in the world. On this first view the possible is an idea, an intelligible, a 
noeton; it is the object of the activity of the divine understanding; it has no in- 
nate activity of its own. 

The second way is presented most fully in a writing called On the Radical 
Origination of Things, written in 1697 but never published by Leibniz. Again 
we are concerned with the possibles, but the term “idea” is absent; its place 
is taken by “essence.” Again the place of the possibles is in God, but neitner 
the mind of God nor the understanding of God is mentioned in the writing. 
The wisdom of God is mentioned but not in connection with the possibles. 
The possibles, that is, the essences, have an inherent tendency to become ac- 
tual. Let us hear this remarkable thought in Leibniz’s words. “There is in pos- 
sible things, that is, in possibility or essence itself, a certain exigent need of 
existence, and, so to speak, some claim to existence; in a word, essence of it- 
self tends towards existence.” The suggestion is that of themselves the possi- 
bles tend to and do become actual; otherwise the tendency would be of no 
consequence. Nowhere, so far as I know, does Leibniz attempt to relate this 
tendency to the election of the divine will. It is therefore difficult to take this 
possible as simply an intelligible, an idea. On the other hand, if we grant tO 
the possible an innate tendency to become actual, to become, that is, of itself 
a monad, we have this difficulty: there is no clear distinction between God 
and the world, between the possibles as merely possible and the world of 
monads that they become, This difficulty can perhaps be overcome if we rec- 
ognize that the description of the monad coincides in many respects with the 
possible. The place of the possibles would then be the place of the monads> 
namely, the world. To accept the identity of possibles and monads means t9 
side with an old interpretation of Leibniz: that he is a pantheist. He does 1 
deed say, at least once, that the place of the possibles is the world: “The a€- 
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tual universe is the collection of the possibles which forms the richest com- 
posite.”*! The tendency of the monads is called by the same name as the ten- 
dency of the possibles, conatus. To the possible one can, it appears, apply the 
description of the monad: it is always passing from potentiality into actuality. 
There is a problem in the first view that finds its resolution in this second one. 
Leibniz calls the mode by which the world proceeds from God “emanation.” 
This term does not well describe the action of the divine will in enacting the 
possibles into the beings of the world. On the other hand, the same term, em- 
anation, is used to describe the conatus within the monad. Note that on this 
pantheist view, the range of possibles is identical with the range of actual be- 
ings; and this accords with Leibniz’s expressed view that every possible is 
characterized by a striving, a conatus, toward existence.” In the Radical 
Origination, Leibniz has replaced the possible as idea by the possible as 
essence; he also speaks of the quantity of essence and of its synonym, per- 
fection. This quantification becomes intelligible through the identification in 
many places of perfection with force and, therefore, with the primitive active 
force of the monad; essence would then be identical with what is everywhere 
called form; and this is far from implausible. 

The pantheist account meets its major objection in Leibniz’s many proofs 
of a transcendent, extramundane God. Among these proofs the cosmological 
argument, which ascends from the world to God, has a paramount position. 
The Radical Origination begins with a cosmological proof of the existence of 
God. Consider, says Leibniz, the different states of the world. Each succeed- 
ing state is, in a certain way, only a copy of the preceding state, despite cer- 
tain laws of change. Therefore the successive states of the world can be 
likened to successive copies of a book. The succeeding state is also caused by 
the antecedent state. Any one state, any one copy, might be a sufficient rea- 
son for the following state, the following book, as it were. We come now to 
the decisive assertion: no matter how many antecedent states we suppose, we 
never discover a sufficient reason why there exists such a series at all—why 
there is any world at all and why this world rather than some other. There 
must therefore be one ultimate, extramundane. sufficient reason of things. 
This sufficient reason Leibniz calls “God.” 

The difficulty with this argument is mainly an external one: it is in em- 
phatic disagreement with what we know of Leibniz’s doctrine of the world, 
as already discussed. This discrepancy is suggested by the silences of this 
writing: it never mentions the monads, or simple substances, or the doctrine 
of force. In this argument. each state of the world is taken as discrete or sep- 
arate from its antecedent state; and the antecedent state is the antecedent 
cause—in fact, the whole cause — of the following state. The causality of the 
argument is exclusively efficient causality; it is therefore an abstraction from 
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Leibniz’s causality. which is a harmonizing of efficient causality and final or 
purposive causality. In this argument all action comes from an external agent; 
in the monad or the compound al! action comes from an internal agent. The 
causality of this argument belongs to what Leibniz invariably calls “geomet- 
rical physics,” the physics of Descartes, as distinct from a physics whose dy- 
namic principles have their source in metaphysics. The geometrical character 
of this argument is confirmed by a detail: the series of books to which the 
states of the world are compared are said to be books of geometry. The ulti- 
mate first book of the world, from which all its states are copies, is Euclid. 
We are reminded of a famous sentence spoken by the first geometric physi- 
cist, Galileo: the book of the world “is written in the language of mathemat- 
ics, and its characters are triangles, circles, and other geometric figures.” In 
the central, that is, the ninth, paragraph of the Radical Origination, Leibniz 
explains the insufficiency of a geometrical account, that is, of his proof in the 
first paragraph. The world takes place not only according to geometrical! or 
material truths but also according to formal or metaphysical ones. He alludes 
in this manner to the forms, namely, the active forces of the monads. AS a 
geometrical argument, the cosmological proof of the existence of God in the 
Radical Origination is not a Letbnizian but a Cartesian argument. Descartes 
had said, “I do not accept or desire any other principle in physics than in 
geometry.”** The proof has the same character as the miraculous version of 
the pre-established harmony: it is a prudential Cartesianism of Leibniz. But 
this means that we have not found a Leibnizian answer to the demand for “a 
complete reason |rationem plenam) why there is any world at all, and why 
this world rather than some other.” And this is the very demand that is the 
theme of the Radical Origination and that is repeated in Principles of Nature 
and Grace. “Nothing happens without its being possible for him who should 
sufficiently understand things to give a reason sufficient to determine why It 
is so and not otherwise. This principle laid down, the first question which ` 
should rightly be asked, will be, Why is there something rather than noth- A 
ing?’ It is precisely because of his “prudential Cartesianism” that the an=: 
swer to this ultimate question in Leibniz’s thought remains obscure. In the’ 
present state of Leibnizian studies we do not yet know the extent or the kin€ 
of Leibniz’s prudence. But this means that we do not understand his har™ 
nization of the ancients and moderns because we have not sufficiently stù 
ied Leibniz as an ancient writer. We do not know the extent, or rather the ® 
ture, of his prudential agreement with orthodoxy, that is, of his harmonizatlo 
of philosophy and biblical faith. In this situation we must at least hold fast t 
the fact that Leibniz is an ancient, that is, a prudent writer. His prudence 15 © 
scribed by an eighteenth-century student of Leibniz, who took the side of th 
ancients, in the following manner: “[Leibniz] did nothing more or less tha 
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the ancient philosophers were wont to do with their exoteric lectures. He ob- 
served a bit of prudence, for which our latest philosophers have become much 
too wise.” 
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Chapter Fourteen 


Nature and Natural Right in Locke 


“The United States . . . virtually alone among nations, found and to’ some ex- 
tent still finds its identity not so much in ethnic community or shared histor- 
ical experience as in dedication to a value system.”! This statement is by a 
distinguished British social scientist of our day. He means by it to refer to the 
doctrine of inalienable natural rights by which the thirteen colonies justified 
their existence as a nation —in the Declaration of Independence. But by using 
the social science language of “value systems” he camouflages the funda- 
mental fact that these rights were understood as natural rights. The moral 
right to be a nation was grounded in an appeal to nature, to “the laws of na- 
ture and of nature’s God.” 

After an eclipse of more than a century, the concept of rights has experi- 
enced a great revival of late, and now takes a central place in ethical and po- 
litical theory. Is this some kind of return to the thinking of Jefferson and the 
founders over the heads of, or behind the backs of, those celebrated 
nineteenth-century thinkers who in one way or another agreed with Marx — 
Marx who said that the notion of human nature, of man in general, who be- 
longs to no historical class, has “no reality” and “exists only in the misty 
realm of philosophical phantasy”? 

The return to rights proves to be a turn to human rights or individual rights, 
but not a return to natural rights. We gain a quick insight into this situation by 
listening to Ronald Dworkin, the author of Taking Rights Seriously (1977). 
Dworkin notices that the phrase “natural rights” has for many people “disqui- 
eting metaphysical associations”; that is, to speak of nature is to commit the 
sin of metaphysics. Nevertheless, Dworkin suggests that we resume the use of 
the phrase “natural rights”; “the assumption of natural rights is not a meta- 
physically ambitious one.” It is very unambitious indeed: “for the assumption 
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of natural rights requires no ontology more dubious or controversial than any 
contrary choice of fundamental concepts would be.” The concept of natural 
rights is an ultimate which like all other ultimates is not theoretically defensi- 
ble. Nevertheless, Dworkin acknowledges that “deep theory” needs to dis- 
cover something ultimate that is “not the product of any legislation, or con- 
vention, or hypothetical contract.” But this does not lead Dworkin to 
investigate a ground in nature. What lies beyond Jaw and conventions for 
Dworkin appears to be only the resolution to “take the protection of certain in- 
dividual choices as fundamental.”* 

We turn to Locke in the remainder of this paper, since his thinking on nat- 
ural right is the principal philosophical source, as is generally acknowledged, 
of American thinking on the subject. There is another reason: in the last gen- 
eration the conclusion has become increasingly widespread among Locke 
scholars that there is no rational basis, according to Locke himself, for his 
doctrine of natural right. And if Locke himself did not believe in the ration- 
ality of the inalienable rights of the individual, why then should we? 


THE LOCUS CLASSICUS OF 
NATURAL RIGHT IN LOCKE 


1f we turn to the passage- in Locke’s writing that is the locus classicus for his 
teaching about natural right, we find that he is talking about natural law— not 
natural rights. In Second Treatise 6 he says: 


` The state of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which obliges every one: and 
reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind, who will but consult it, that be- 
ing all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another in his life, health, 
liberty, or possessions. 


The grand imperative of the natural law being advanced here is “Do not 
harm another in his life, health, liberty, or possessions.” From what prem- 
ise Or premises can reason infer that conclusion—reason which, we recall, 
was said to be the “law of nature”? For a brief moment, it appears to be 
that because men are “all equal and independent” they ought not to harm 
others. But the suggestion is overwhelmed by a passage about man’s divine 
origin. 


For men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent, and infinitely wise 
maker; all the servants of one sovereign master, sent into the world by his order 
and about his business, they are his property, whose workmanship they are, 
made. to last during his, not one anothers pleasure. 
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We can divide that passage into the two assertions: God, an omnipotent and 
infinitely wise being, made us: and, because God made us, he owns us, as his 
property. From these two premises, we are supposed to derive the grand con- 
clusion: “Preserve mankind,” or as previously put, “Do not harm another in 
his life, health, liberty, or possessions.” To harm another, to commit suicide, 
even under torture, would be stealing from the Almighty. 

This remarkable argument may be briefly contrasted with features of the 
natural law argument of Thomas Aquinas.* Thomas maintains that the natu- 
ral law is evident to natural reason, whereas Locke’s argument, insofar as it 
presupposes the miracle of divine creation, which he makes no effort to jus- 
tify by natural reason (Essay 4.10), must be derived from divine revelation. 
Thomas’s doctrine is based on natural properties inherent to, and observable 
within, human individuals, whereas Locke argues not from internal natural 
properties, but from a single external relationship of creature to creator. The 
first of the natura] properties inherent to men in Thomas’s argument is the 
natural inclination of substances to preserve themselves. It is notable that 
this thesis, which reminds us of the natural right to self-preservation, forms 
no part of Locke’s natural law argument in 2.6. Locke’s exclusive reliance 
on man’s createdness, rather than on his natural properties, confirms the 
view that the whole “workmanship” argument should be assigned to politi- 
cal theology. 

The majority of Locke scholars, led in this country by John Yolton. have 
concluded that Locke never offered an argument evident to natural reason that 
would be a proof of the natural law theses just summarized. They were aware 
that Locke says the natural law is “plain and intelligible to all rational crea- 
tures” in the Second Treatise (2.124), and that he said it is knowable “without 
the help of positive revelation” in the Essay (1.3.13). They could not find the 
required argument. In their quest they considered Locke’s claim in the Essay: 
that morality is capable of demonstration, which is treated at length in Books 
2—4. They concluded that the demonstrative morality was a failure, according 
to Locke himself, and therefore that Locke knew his attempt to demonstrate 
the natural law had failed. The current interpretation of Locke is dominated 
by the paradox that Locke asserted that the natural law is demonstrable, but 
that Locke tried to find a demonstration and failed. The paradox is worsened 
by the fact that Locke built civil society and the Second Treatise on that very 
undemonstrated natural law, despite the assertion in the First Treatise that 
“reason . . . is [man’s] only star and compass” (1.58). Finally, the dominant 
view has increasingly followed Yolton in holding that Locke’s natural law is 
based on divine revelation, and it uses the later book The Reasonableness of 
Christianity (1695) to support this finding. “It is clear.” says Yolton. that 
“TLocke] took a second and easier way to moral principles, those revealed in 
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scripture, aided by his own reason as a guide to others consistent with God 
and man.” It is this majority position that will compel us in a moment to turn 
to the Essay concerning Human Understanding, as the only Lockeian text 
that addresses thematically the nature of moral knowledge. 

But first let us consider once more the canonical passage in 2.6 which 
builds the natural law doctrine on the “God’s workmanship” premise. 2.6 
says nothing about natural rights. It is often assumed that from this passage 
on natural law, a natural rights doctrine can be inferred.® But from the 
premise that all men are God’s property, the duty to preserve any one of 
them has no priority over the duty to preserve anyone else; the duty is gen- 
eral and categorical. But the passage also makes the assertion that a man 
has a duty to preserve the rest of mankind under a condition: “when his 
own preservation comes not in competition.” This unmistakable priority of 
one’s own self-preservation—of the right to one’s own self-preservation, 
which has priority over duties to others —has no explanation on the “divine 
workmanship” argument of 2.6. This difficulty is not removed if we follow 
Yolton and substitute divine revelation as the cognitional basis; we should 
hardly expect the Bible to teach us to prefer our own self-preservation to 
our duty to our fellow men. We have this situation: the theocentric natural 
law doctrine establishes that we have categorical duties to preserve crea- 
tures without priority. but key chapters such as chapter 5 on property as- 
sert that men have a right to their own self-preservation that is prior to any 
duties to others. There is a parallel difficulty about property. The theocen- 
tric natural law teaches us that we are the property of God; but chapter 5 
asserts that “every man has property in his own person. This nobody has 
any right to’but himself” (2.27). Efforts to remove this well-known con- 
tradiction are far from successful.” We need then a different inquiry into 
the origins of natural rights. 

Readers of Leo Strauss and certain of his students, especially Richard Cox, 
will recognize these difficulties. Strauss sought to preserve the intention of 
Locke to give a philosophical account of natural law on the basis of natural 
reason alone. as so many Locke texts require.’ However, instead of holding 
‘that from natural law are derived natural rights, as most scholars have tried to 
do, Strauss sought a movement of thought that goes from natural rights to nat- 
ural law. His course of interpretation is not without its difficulties. Strauss be- 
gan his account of natural right with the Essay, but without clearly relating it 
to the extensive discussion of the demonstrative nature of morality in the Es- 
say.” He drew attention to Locke’s distinction of two types of communication, 
philosophical discourse and civil discourse, and suggested that the former be 
applied to the Essay and the latter to the Tivo Treatises; but this heterogeneity 
was scarcely reflected in his proof of Locke’s argument for natural right. We 
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shal! now turn to the Essay, for all agree that the form that moral knowledge 
can take, as well as the hedonist view of the good, are set forth primarily in 
that work. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ESSAY 


It has always been difficult to understand the relationship between the Es- 
say concerning Human Understanding and the Treatises of Government.'” 
Locke published both books in 1690. He put his name on the title page of 
the Essay, but to his dying day refused to acknowledge his authorship of the 
Treatises. He thereby underscored the difference between the two books. 
The Essay is theoretical in treatment. and skeptical in conclusion: it seeks 
to establish the sources and limits of human knowledge, but does not claim 
to know a single natural being, or demonstrate that we have a single moral 
obligation. The Treatises are practical and polemical, but their starting point 
is dogmatic: the theocentric natural law is simply posited, its basis unclari- 
fied, as we have seen. As we expect to establish, the Essay is elusive be- 
cause it argues premises without showing what they are premises of. The 
Treatises are elusive because they state conclusions without hinting that 
their premises are mainly in the Essay. The Essay is not skeptical; the Trea- 
tises are not dogmatic. 

Locke begins the Essay by acknowledging the new authority of modern 
natural science in the person of that great “master builder,” Isaac Newton. 
Locke’s is the first post-Newtonian philosophy: the first, that is, in which 
modern natural science is comprehensive and mathematical, unifying both 
terrestrial and celestial motion. and armed with the formal rigor of mathe- 
matical demonstration. Yet Locke insists from the outset, and often repeats, 
that it is morality or action that is “the great business of mankind” (2.22.10). 
“Our business here is not to know all things, but those which concern our con- 
duct” (1.1.6). Thus the highest theme of the Essay is moral knowledge (1.1.6). 
Locke’s highest theme is more fundamental, humanly speaking, than the nat- 
ural philosophy of Newton. Furthermore, in the final book of the Essay, 
Locke contends that “natural philosophy is not capable of being made a sci- 
ence” (4.12.10). On the other hand, Locke repeatedly asserts that morality is 
capable of being a demonstrative science. He never suggests that the demon- 
strative morality is just a possible program; he even gives a sample demon- 
stration of the proposition “Where there is no property, there is no injustice” 
(4.3.18). Thus both humanly speaking and scientifically speaking, Locke 
stakes out a claim to surpass that master builder of the commonwealth of 
learning, Isaac Newton. A problem that besets Locke’s goal can already be 
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anticipated. In working out his own demonstrative morality, Locke cannot af- 
ford to ignore the new natural science as he addresses the nature of the hu- 
man, even though ths natural science is not strictly scientific. Will not the un- 
scientific premises from natural science corrupt the scientific character of 
morality? 


EMPIRICISM 


Locke is the founder of empiricism. Empiricism gets its name from the an- 
swer he gave to the question, whence has the human mind all the materials of 
reason and knowledge? “l answer, in one word, from experience” (2.1.2). 
This seems to echo the proud claim of modern thought that we have learned 
to start with the facts, and submit all our theories to the arbitration of the facts. 
But “experience” and “fact” are chameleon words; or they are ‘“‘theory-laden,” 
as we have learned to say. We have to pay attention to Locke’s empiricism be- 
cause it is stamped with the impress of modern science, and leads to the de- 
nial that we can know human nature. The hypothesis we propose is that em- 
Ppiricism is the vehicle by which natural science puts its stamp on modern 
natural right. 

Locke says that what we experience are not things, not wholes, like dogs, 
people, or trees, therefore not things of certain kinds or classes. Rather, what 
we experience are qualities, single or simple qualities, out of which the hu- 
man mind composes, literally makes, the idea of a thing or a whole. After this 
act of composition language enters ex post facto: we apply the name to the 
thing. Locke is talking about what happens in our sensing or “sense percep- 
tion.” His view is the opposite of the one with which Aristotle almost begins 
the Physics: “It is a whole that is best known to sense-perception” 
(184a25—26). First we sense that what is before us is a man, and not a tree; 
and language facilitates this priority of the whole; a small child begins by 
calling all men “father.” Locke objects that this Aristotelian way relies on the 
authority of popular, nonscientific usage of words. All we ever take in 
through the senses, he maintains, are single qualities, and if we are careful 
about what we find in the mind, we must distinguish between our “simple 
ideas,” which are of single sense qualities, and our “complex ideas.” We have 
no organ for apprehending sensible wholes; we make wholes out of simples. 
The red, the round, and the smooth of the apple enter the mind separately as 
simple ideas. We do not confuse them; we could not invent them; and they are 
not separate because we abstract the one from the others, for that presupposes 
that we have already perceived their difference. In brief, Locke's empiricism 
states that our experience is all and only of “simple ideas,” not things. 
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All the simple ideas are on a par: there is nothing more essential or acci- 
-dental to one single quality than to another. So when we compose the simples 
into the composite idea of a whole, there is a perfect equality of all natural 
properties. This democracy of the properties is the first political meaning of 
Locke’s empiricism. Any simple idea that you are going to include in the 
composite idea of, say, “man,” has to be an observed property, certainly, but 
what men have in common with each other is not more “essential” to being 
human than what they have in common with gerbils or what have you. H all 
natural properties are equal, then none is essential. Therefore, you can’t stop 
after observing a hundred or a thousand qualities, because you have no right 
to exclude any, even the most trivial. To know the real essence of man would 
require that all the qualities and even the molecules be stated. 

We need a brief historical flashback to grasp the scientific origin of this de- 
mocracy of qualities. I regress to Francis Bacon’s book on scientific method, 
the New Organon of 1620. Bacon said that the basic mistake is to begin with 
our ordinary experience of kinds of beings and their natures, as Aristotle had 
done. Rather we should begin with the distinction between laws and beings.!! 
Ifyou start with the kinds of beings, then you will end with the forms of the 
kinds, the form of a man, of a rabbit. of a star, and so on. The Aristotelian tries 
to understand all phenomena in terms primarily of the forms. But Bacon ob- 
served that there are significant phenomena that cut across the kinds; they are 
kind-neutral, so to speak. For example, heat, light, and gravitation. Heat isn’t 
differentiated according to kind; the heat of a man, a rabbit, and a star is ex- 
actly the same phenomenon, and we must seek for the one underlying law of 
heat, which is the same everywhere in the universe. a law of which Aris- 
totelians had never dreamed. There is, then. a basic ontological division of na- 
ture into laws and beings. We shal] understand a being—a thing of a certain 
kind—as a collection of qualities, or what Bacon called “simple natures,” all 
of which are on a par. Heat is a simple nature we find in an animal; the sci- 
entific task is to find the underlying law of each simple nature, and presum- 
ably we shall be able to know not only laws, but also the beings that fall into 
kinds. For a being is just a collection of qualities, that is, simple natures.” Ba- 
con is thus the source of the basic scientific ontology of laws and beings, as 
well as of the democracy of the properties of beings. He devised a method of 
discovering laws; he offered no method of understanding beings—for exam- 
ple, human beings. He offered only a tentative suggestion as to how one puts 
together nature as a system of laws with nature as a system of beings. He fa- 
thers a one-sided natural science, whose paradigm is a system of Jaws. For it 
is knowledge of Jaws that makes man master over nature: the benefit of mas- 
tery outweighs the possibly permanent ignorance of the human to which this 
science commits us.!" 
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Locke, the member of the Royal Society, is the heir of Bacon’s endeavor. 
He takes over the democracy of the properties, which pervades every part of 
his thinking. Descartes had taught. him that you cannot trust in the naive de- 
liverances of the senses. Locke replies that you can trust in the simple ideas 
given by the senses. Nobody confuses warm with blue, or color with smell. 
In Bacon, a thing is acollection of simple natures; in Locke, the complex idea 
of a thing is formed from a collection of simple ideas. Locke talks about the 
beings or what he calls “substances”; he leaves to Newton the science of the 
laws of nature. His natural world is composed of beings and laws, the same 
as in Bacon and Newton. But the distinction of beings and laws was made in 
modern thought when Bacon resolved to neglect the understanding of the be- 
ings and the unity of beings with laws. Not understanding, but mastery of na- 
ture, is the goal. Thus the empiricism of Locke is from the start conditioned 
by that notion of “subduing nature” which we of course recognize as the ba- 
sic character of labor in Locke’s chapter on property. There is another conse- 
quence: the basic opposition between the “theoretical” Essay and the “practi- 
cal” Treatises is becoming effaced. 


HEDONISM 


Locke is a hedonist; this no one denies. His hedonism is of the modern type 
first established by Hobbes. Ancient hedonism said that the good is the pleas- 
ant, and that the highest good, or summum bonum, is the life that is most 
pleasant by nature, the philosophic life. The modernity of Hobbes’s hedonism 
consists in denying that nature is a standard or norm; nature must be mas- 
tered; nature is hostile or indifferent to men. Locke agrees. We can say that 
both pillars of his philosophy, his empiricism and his hedonism, bear the im- 
press of the Baconian mastery of nature. 

Yet Locke deviates from Hobbesian hedonism in a significant manner. 
Hobbes thought that pleasure is but an “appearance” whose underlying real- 
ity is “motion.”"4 That is, for Hobbes hedonism is part of a system in which 
the psychological experience of pleasure must be validated by its conformity 
to bodies and their motions. For Hobbes philosophy still includes the science 
of bodies. Locke’s empiricism, on the other hand, purports to be an account 
of experience; it leaves the laws of nature to Newton and Huygens. It does not 
try to explain the bodily physiology that underlies the ideas in the mind. God 
could make matter think, Locke says grandly; for the empiricist it is not nec- 
essary to know whether he really did so or not. Empiricism strives to remain 
neutral to the question whether all is material or not; the self, says Locke, “is 
that conscious thinking thing (whatever substance, made up of whether spir- 
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itual, or material, simple, or compounded, it matters not)” (2.27.17). Empiri- 
cism can dispense with metaphysical foundations because it has its founda- 
tion in the simple ideas. And Locke is absolutely certain that pleasure is a 
simple idea, and pain is a simple idea. And since all simple ideas are adequate 
and true—they are always fourded on something real to which they corre- 
spond—Locke’s hedonism is built on the solid rock of the simple ideas. 
Moreover, he defines happiness exclusively in terms of pleasure: it is the 
“utmost pleasure we are capable of” (2.21.42). It follows that happiness, too, 
is grounded in simple ideas. So that while Locke follows Hobbes in denying 
that we can know the summum bonum. nevertheless happiness and the “pur- 
suit of happiness” have a reality they entirely lack in Hobbes. 

Hobbes had said, “there is no such finis ultimus, utmost aim, nor summum 
bonum, greatest good, as is spoken of in the books of the old moral philoso- 
phers.”!> He explains that we can never be secure in the future enjoyment of 
what we now have, nor can we ever guarantee that we will obtain what we 
desire in the future. In the parallel passage in Locke we read: “The philoso- 
phers of oid did in vain enquire, whether summum bonum consisted in riches, 
or bodily delights, or virtue, or contemplation: and they might have as rea- 
sonably disputed, whether the best relish were to be found in apples, plumbs, 
or nuts” (2.21.55). In Hobbes there is no summum bonum because insecurity 
is invincible; in Locke, it is because we are all individuals, each with a “rel- 
ish” for his own unique happiness. This conclusion follows from the democ- 
racy of properties; it arises also from observation. To know the summum 
bonum would be to know the nature of man, that is. a composite idea that can 
never be adequate and true. Thus, one and the same distinction, between sim- 
ple and complex ideas, enables Locke to say that we can know pleasure as the 
good, but we cannot know happiness as the highest good. This does not mean 
that “happiness” is an empty concept: it has a determinate and particular con- 
tent that each man’s individual nature has determined for him. Nature deter- 
mines each man to his own “real bliss” with an individuality and reality quite 
absent in Hobbes. 

- But the basic thesis of hedonism has not yet been addressed: why is the 
good identical with the pleasant? Pleasure is a simple idea— without that the- 
sis Locke’s philosophy collapses. Locke assumes that pleasure is always sin- 
gle, always distinct from the sensation of pain, which often accompanies it, 
and also from the sensation of whatever it is that is pleasant. There is a harder 
difficulty: what is the relation of the idea of pleasure to the idea of good? Is 
not the thesis that the good is the pleasant some kind of composite that we 
have made of two quite heterogeneous notions? There is no idea of the good. 
Locke resolves this difficulty by making the pleasant the desirable and iden- 
tifying the good, behaviorally, as it were, with the desirable. The pleasant, 
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more emphatically, is the only object that we do or can desire. Pleasure ne- 
cessitates, and happiness, as “utmost pleasure, necessitates absolutely.” He- 
donism is therefore not a way of life or a “value system” for which we can 
opt: it is that way by which we all live, naturally and of necessity. The moti- 
vation for what we do is at the same time the justification (2.2, especially 42, 
51-56). 


MORALITY 


It is hedonism thus understood that dictates Locke’s view of morality, to 
which I now turn. We shall need as well the distinction of simple and com- 
plex ideas. Hedonism and empiricism are the twin pillars of Lockeian 
morality. 

Hedonism is the theory of the good; morality is the theory of the “morally 
good.” Morality is therefore a branch of hedonism, as becomes clear from the 
definition of the “morally good.” “Morally good and evil . . . is only the con- 
formity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, whereby good 
or evil is drawn on us, from the will and power of the law-maker” (2.28.5). 
The good and evil the lawmaker employs is that pleasure and pain which is 
reward and punisnment. Law without the sanctions of pleasure and pain is ab- 
surd: “It would be in vain for one intelligent being, to set a rule to the actions 
of another, if he had it not in his power, to reward the compliance with, and 
punish deviation from his rule, by some good and evil, that is not the natural 
product . . . of the action it self” (2.28.6). We cannot choose to obey the law 
because it is right or just in itself; we can obey only to avoid pain and gain 
pleasure. There is nothing in Locke’s universe that is choiceworthy for its 
own sake, as distinct from the pleasure or pain that is consequent. So the ul- 
timate opponents will be those philosophers who believed that virtue, or the 
dignity of man, or the beautiful, is choiceworthy for its own sake. Morality is 
part of the hedonistic calculus because the reason for obeying the law is the 
same as our justification for doing everything we do: seek pleasure, avoid 
pain. 2 
If the “morally good” is conformity to law, then the moral is the legal. This 
reminds us of the thesis that the just is the legal, which is the view most ob- 
viously present in any society that demands that we obey the law. We are in- 
clined to object that the law is sometimes unjust; the moral ought to be some- 
thing higher and unchangeable that is anterior to the law, which humans are 
always changing. 

Locke’s answer runs something like this: the problem of morality has al- 
ways been its impotence. Immorality too often goes undetected, or unpun- 
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ished, or both. That is a kind of proof that the moral standard, that is, “virtue,” 
is too high for most men to attain. First, then, we must lower the standard, at 
least if morality is to be socially effective. And second, morality must be lo- 
cated in that law whose infractions are most easily detected and whose sanc- 
tions are certain. Of course Locke has already lowered the standard, if the rea- 
son for obeying the law is just to avoid punishment. But hedonism thus far 
has not told us which law, among the many sorts that punish infractions, is the 
law that the morally good man obeys. And Locke knows that obligation to 
obey the law for most men requires far more than the hedonist calculus. He 
considers three possible types of obligation in Book 1 of the Essay (1.3.5). If 
we ask, why should a man keep -his compacts? we get three different answers, 
from a Christian, a Hobbist, and a heathen philosopher. The list of spokesmen 
is comprehensive — medieval, modern, and ancient. 

“A Christian, who has the view of happiness and misery in another life .. . 
will give this as a reason: Because God, who has the power of eternal life and 
death, requires it of us.” Note that Locke implicitly reduces the Christian mo- 
tive to the hedonist calculus. 

Second, the Hobbist will answer: “Because the publick requires it, and the 
Leviathan will punish you, if you do not.” What Hobbes should have said is, 
“because individuals who made the compact of civil society require it, and 
Leviathan will punish you.” Hobbes, from Locke's perspective, is an incom- 
petent hedonist. His hedonist theory of the compact is all stick and no carrot. 

Third, “if one of the old heathen philosophers had been asked, he would 
have answer’d: Because it was dishonest, below the dignity of a man, and op- 
posite to vertue, the highest perfection of human nature, to do otherwise.” Of 
the three positions, the heathen philosopher’s view is characterized with the 
most eloquence: Locke must show that he is fully aware of the most radical 
alternative to his own position; only the heathen philosophers were obligated 
by something good in itself. 

The three types of obligation in Book | become clearer in the parallel treat- 
ment of three kinds of law, in Book 2 of the Essay. The Christian corresponds 
to the eternal Jaw known by divine revelation or natural reason; the Hobbist 
corresponds to the civil Jaw; and the heathen philosopher corresponds to the 
third kind of law, the law of reputation, which was even called “the philoso- 
pher’s law” in the first edition. 

After Locke defines moral goodness as obedience to law in Book 2, we ex- 
pect him to tell us which law that is. Instead he tells us that there are three 
kinds of laws, divine, civil, and the law of reputation. The remarkable impli- 
cation is that moral goodness is obedience to any one of them. We have to 
stay with that implication for a while to see where Locke is going. The divine 
law is the law “which God has set to the actions of men, whether promulgated 
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to them by the light of nature, or the voice of revelation” (2.28.8). We are not 
surprised to read that the divine law is “the touchstone of moral rectitude,” 
because Locke had said earlier that the “true ground of mcrality” is the will 
and law of a God, “who sees men in the dark” and rewards and punishes 
mankind, if not in this life, at least in another (1.3.6). But actually Locke’s po- 
sition has altered. In the earlier context he said that they “forsake the truth” 
who “deny that there is a law, knowable by the light of nature; i.e. without the 
help of positive revelation” (1.3.13). In the later passage, the divine law is no 
Jonger clearly knowable without revelation, but now it is a possible part of 
political theology since it is knowable by divine revelation or natural reason. 
This is a demotion: the proof of this is not only the departure from the em- 
phatic rationalism that says that “reason must be our last judge and guide in 
every thing”; the proof is rather that the divine law proves to be the most de- 
fective of the three laws, from the standpoint of moral goodness, because it 
offers the worst guarantee of rewards and punishments. “The penalties that at- 
tend the breach of God’s laws, some, nay, perhaps, most men seldom seri- 
ously reflect on” (2.28.12). Or if they do reflect on God’s law, it tends to be 
a matter of deathbed reconciliation, suggests Locke. He is not questioning the 
truth of Christianity; he is questioning the effective truth of a Christian belief 
in a God-given law. He is not denying that it is an effective truth for some, 
and he sometimes says that it is true for him; but he denies that it is effective 
for most. 

The civil law is not encumbered with the postponement of pleasure and 
pain to the afterlife. Human reason, as Locke often points out, cannot prove 
that there is an afterlife, but it can easily establish that speeders often get traf- 
fic tickets and murderers often receive jail sentences or worse. The civil law 
“no body over-looks: the rewards and punishments, that enforce it, being 
ready at hand, and suitable to the power that makes it” (2.28.9). It protects 
“the lives, liberties, and possessions, of those who live according to its 
laws” — those are its rewards. Its punishments are that it takes away “life, lib- 
erty, or goods” from the disobedient. Still men flatter themselves, Locke ob- 
serves, that they can break the laws of the commonwealth with impunity. 

But there is a third kind cf law that is inescapable, the “law of opinion or 
reputation.” In all “nations and societies” “virtue and vice are names pre- 
tended . . . to stand for actions in their own nature right and wrong” (2.28.10). 
Locke is launching his attack on the virtue of the heathen philosophers, just 
as Machiavelli and Descartes and the whole pantheon of modern philosophers 
had done before him. Ancient moral virtue is being reduced to opinion. Did 
the ancients not appeal to praise and blame as evidence of, or corroboration 
for, the fact of virtue? But “nothing can be more natural, than to encourage 
with esteem and reputation that, wherein every one finds his advantage; and 
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to blame and discountenance the contrary” (2.28.11). What is natural is he- 
donism, which often gets called utilitarianism. 

~ The neutrality with which Locke séts forth the three kinds of law has this 
purpose: the lawgiver, whom Locke is addressing, must take account of all 
the forms of law-to which men give their allegiance, since he may have to ef- 
fect some combination of belief for the true moral law. Because morality is 
legality, the lawgiver must be a student of that part of jurisprudence which is 
neutral to the opposing kinds of law, as well as to that part which is not. This 
neutral jurisprudence is just what Locke calls the demonstrative morality. 
Locke does not commit the absurdity, sometimes alleged, of claiming that all 
morality can become a demonstrative science; only “a great part of morality” 
(4.12.8) has that possibility. Since morality is Jaw-abidingness, it is mostly 
composed of two sorts of concepts required by a theory of law. one absolute, 
the other relative. You need to stipulate the nature of actions or practices by 
precise definitions— murder, duelling, polygamy: these Locke calls “positive 
absolute ideas”; and you need the relative concepts that bring these defini- 
tions into conformity or disagreement with the clauses of the laws (2.28.15). 
Both sorts of concepts, as well as the laws themselves, are cases of “complex 
ideas,” that is, such combinations of simple ideas as are devised by the hu- 
man mind. They are not capable of being true or false; we require of the def- 
inition of manslaughter, as distinct from first-degree murder, not that it be true 
or false, but that it be good or bad from the standpoint of the purpose of the 
law. A demonstrative morality is possible just to the extent that we are con- 
cerned with stipulated definitions and their relationships; this is the common 
ground Locke alleges between morality and mathematics. 

As an example, consider the relations between the state of nature, the 
state of war, and civil society. These are “positive absolute ideas.” They are 
defined by stipulations, not argued from premises, and certainly not de- 
rived from observation. The state of nature is characterized by the absence 
of a common judge and the absence of any law but the law of nature. Civil 
society is defined by the presence of a common judge and civil law. What 
then shall we determine about the state of war, which is defined by the 
presence of force used without right? Locke certainly suggests that the 
state of nature is simply peaceful, in contrast to the state of nature in 
Hobbes’s account, which is a panorama of bellicosity. But if we follow the 
deduction from the definitions, we see that it is quite possible for force to 
be used without right both in the state of nature and in the state of civil so- 
ciety. Locke makes the deduction for us in Second Treatise 19, where he 
says that the state of war can obtain both where there is and where there is 

-not a common judge. This deduction is an application of the demonstrative 
morality. The Second Treatise illuminates the Essay: positive ideas like 
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“state of war” do not require, that they be instantiated at a particular time, 
only that it be possible for them to be so. 

By using these illustrations of the demonstrative morality from the Second ` 
Treatise, | do not wish to imply that we have proved that it is the civil law to 
which the morally good man must conform in the Essay. Indeed, after dis- 
cussing the three kinds of law in Essay 2.28, Locke concludes the chapter by 
noting that he must now abandon his neutrality: we must know whether the 
rule or law by which actions are measured is “true or false.” This, he says, is 
“another enquiry” (2.28.20). The current vogue of the divine law as the true 
law depends on total neglect of this demand for “another enquiry.”'® The in- 
quiry into the true law would be a proof that there is a law that obligates us, 
whether divine, civil, or that of opinion. This demand of Locke’s for “another 
enquiry” into “the true law” is the dramatic climax of the Essay. For there is 
no sign, in the rest of the Essay, that this inquiry is ever undertaken. Obliga- 
tion: this is the problem that the demonstrative morality in the Essay cannot 
address. Locke has not yet shown that there is a “true law” to which we, in 
virtue of our nature, are obligated. 


THEOCENTRIC NATURAL LAW 


The opinion has long been accepted that for Locke the true moral law is the 
theocentric natural law. Obviously, we have been all along opposing this 
opinion; a summary of reasons for this objection will now be appropriate. In 
the Essay the theocentric natural law is called “the true ground of morality,” 
which is “the will and the law of a God, who sees men in the dark” and re- 
wards and punishes obedience and disobedience, at least in the afterlife 
(1.3.6). In the Second Treatise, in 6—the “canonical text”—the theocentric 
natural law appears in a somewhat different perspective, utilizing the work- 
manship argument. What are the difficulties confronting the theocentric 
view? 

First, Locke never attempts to give a proof evident to natural reason of the 
theocentric natural Jaw. Here we agree with Yolton and many others. 

Second, the theocentric natural law cannot be based on divine revelation, 
as Yolton has proposed. That would contradict Locke’s statement in Essay 1.3 
that the natural law is known by natural reason without the aid of divine rev- 
elation. The natural law is “plain and intelligible to all rational creatures,” he 
says in Second Treatise 124. We cannot follow Yolton in using the later book 
the Reasonableness of Christianity of 1695 as evidence that Locke turned 
from reason to revelation as a basis for theocentric natural law. In the latest 
editions of the Essay, published after the Reasonableness, Locke printed un- 
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changed the rationalist statements of 1690. It was indeed after the Reason- 
ableness appeared that Locke added to the Essay its most emphatic rational- 
ist utterance: “Reason must be our last judge and guide in every thing” 
(4.19.14).!7 Moreover, if the basis of natural law were revelation, we should 
have to say that, in Locke’s eyes, the Bible and hedonism are compatible. We 
doubt that Locke thought he could be faithful to the Christian tradition while 
teaching that it is only necessary to obey the Lord God if our calculations of 
the resulting pleasure and pain support doing so. 

Third, if we try to support theocentric natural law by using the workman- 
ship argument of Second Treatise 6, we founder on theological difficulties. 
There is a notable gap in Locke’s theology, visible in its major formulations, 
in Essay 4.10. He made no attempt to prove by argument what had normally 
hitherto been regarded as a miracle, that God has created men. Again, Locke 
denies at great length in many passages in the Essay that the human mind can 
know infinity, yet clearly God must possess infinite attributes. Leibniz com- 
mented on Locke’s proof of an eternal thinking, willing being as follows: “If 
it means that there has never been a time when nothing existed, then I agree 
with it.”!8 

Fourth, if we accept the workmanship argument, whether on grounds of 
natural reason with Hans Aarsleff’? or on those of divine revelation with 
Yolton, we still have not got a basis for natural rights, specifically for prefer- 
ring my right to self-preservation to the duty to preserve others. 

Fifth, morality demands a law, as we saw before, that compels solid and ef- 
fective belief that it will be backed by rewards and punishments. The divine 
law, which provides these sanctions mostly postponed. to the afterlife, does 
not meet this requirement on the plane of human belief or on the plane of ra- 
tional argument. As Locke says, “All the great ends of morality and religion, 
are well enough secured, without philosophical proofs of the soul’s immate- 
riality” (4.3.6). 


NATURAL RIGHTS 


The quest for “the true law,” which we shall now bring to a conclusion, must 
establish an obligation, that is, a natural Jaw. 

It was Hobbes who was the first modern to appeal to nature as a sanction 
for right, without assuming that nature has purposes, or tends towards good, 
as in the tradition. Death is by nature the “chiefest evil” of human life. Or if 
Hobbes never tried to prove that death was the chiefest evil, at least he offered 
-evidence that the fear of death was that passion which is strongest by nature. 
Men shun death by “a certain impulsion of nature, no less than that whereby 
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a stone moves downward.” This comparison is surely open to question. But 
at least Hobbes did not argue, as some believe he did, that what men cannot 
help doing, they cannot be blamed for doing, and therefore have a right to do. 
We do not have a right to do all that we cannot help doing. But that which our 
nature shuns as an evil, and shuns more than any other evil, it is right to avoid. 
And therefore we have a right to self-preservation. And since life is a neces- 
sary condition of all else we desire, the right to self-preservation is the ab- 
solute natural right. Hobbes utilizes no concept of natural tendency towards 
good, and no concepts of happiness or pursuit of happiness —al] of which we 
find in Locke. 

As we said before. pleasure is only an appearance in Hobbes, but in Locke 
pleasure as a simple idea is real and true, and so also is happiness as “utmost 
pleasure.” Happiness is knowable in general because it varies individually; 
nevertheless Locke speaks emphatically of “our true happiness” and of “real 
parts” of that happiness respective to each (2.21.52). Locke’s central assertion 
now appears: “the inclination, and tendency of their nature to happiness is an 
obligation,” an obligation to take care not to mistake or miss happiness 
(2.21.52). This natural obligation of each to happiness is a natural necessita- 
tion to care for his or her own good, not a moral obligation. The natural obli- 
gation to happiness obligates us to the pursuit of happiness. It is the force of 
this obligation to happiness that is the ground of the freedom in each individ- 
ual. Because of this obligation to our happiness, we can suspend this or that 
action, deliberate, and change course, and this suspension and deliberation 1s: 
just the measure of freedom we possess. Locke calls the natural desire of hap- 
piness and aversion to misery “innate practical principles, which . . . continue 
constantly to operate and influence all our actions, without ceasing” (1.3.3). 
There is little doubt that men have a right to the pursuit of happiness, although 
Locke does nowhere use that phrase to my knowledge. 

To this doctrine of the pursuit of happiness there is no counterpart in 
Hobbes. But neither is there any counterpart in the Second Treatise to the pur- 
suit of happiness in the Essay. If there is a right to the pursuit of happiness, 
then there surely is a right to its necessary condition, the right to life, or self- 
preservation. But Locke gives no hint that we can cross the boundary in this 
way from the Essay to the Treatises, using premises from the first to draw 
conclusions in the other. 

I call this the “boundary problem.” Every considerable student of Locke 
becomes aware of it, but it seems to have gone quite unexplored. In the £s- 
say Locke makes a distinction between civil discourse, which is popular, 
practical, and imprecise, and philosophical discourse, which is precise and 
can serve knowledge (3.9.3). As said before, Strauss suggested in Natural 
Right and History that the Second Treatise contains only the civil presentation 
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of Locke’s political doctrine; this, in turn, suggests that the Essay is the philo- 
sophical treatment of that doctrine. Strauss himself seems to have traversed 
the boundary between the Essay and the Treatises frequently, without stop- 
ping to offer explanations. The boundary problem, put simply, is how to cross 
from the philosophical terrain of the Essay to the political one of the Two 
Treatises, while preserving univocity of meaning, or by some kind of contin- 
uous argument. It may also be the reverse: practical conclusions may enable 
us to recognize the philosophical premises as such. 

1 will mention two examples of the boundary problem before returning to 
natural right. The first 1 have already touched on: the use in the Second Trea- 
tise of “state of nature,” “state of war,” and so on, which are “absolute posi- 
tive ideas” in the sense of the demonstrative morality of the Essay. Locke ob- 
viously could not explain in the Second Treatise, as he does in the Essay, that 
such concepts are incapable of being true or false, without destroying the po- 
litical persuasiveness of the Treatises. Still the resulting damage to the Trea- 
tises seems insignificant. 

Consider now the example of the “person.” In the Essay the person is a 
very precarious concept because it explains the sameness of an individual 
over time by that individual’s memory of his sameness. This is clearly very 
problematic; it reminds us of the enormous price Locke has to pay, on the 
plane of complex ideas like “man,” for the restriction of certainty to the sim- 
ple ideas. But in the Second Treatise in the chapter on property we read that 
“every man has a property in his own person” (2.27). The Essay’s precision 
in speaking of the person is here ignored: the precariousness of the “person” 
concept gets lost as it is pressed into the service of politics. But perhaps, one 
might reply, this particular use of “person” is merely a casual one. Still the 
wider problem is that according to the Essay knowledge is strictly only of 
simple ideas, but “man” is a complex idea, an arbitrary and incomplete com- 
bination of simples. The Treatises contain several key propositions about man 
that in their definiteness and universality fall short of the rigorous require- 
ments of the Essay. The boundary problem here is one of dilution of theoret- 
ical exactness as regards the form of concepts. 

The boundary problem, as regards the question of natural rights, exagger- 
ates the Hobbism of the Two Treatises. The natural obligation to pursue hap- 
piness is an anti-Hobbesian doctrine, a major correction of Hobbes at the very 
least. Since by this obligation nature directs us with necessity to a real good, 
“true happiness” or “real bliss” (2.21.52), in a way that no man can avoid, it 
is beyond doubt that there is a natura] right to the pursuit of happiness. The 
Essay, to be sure, does not say this explicitly; it mentions no natural rights of 
any kind. For this reason the Essay never infers any moral obligation. The 
theoretical character of the Essay thereby remains immaculate in the decisive 
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respect. When now we turn to the Treatises, the anti-Hobbesian argument 
about happiness is unmentioned and not implied; what is offered explicitly is 
virtually identical with Hobbes’s argument for the right of self-preservation 
in De Cive 1. It is a Hobbesian-type argument for the rights to life and liberty, 
but not to the pursuit of happiness: fortunately the author of the Declaration 
knew the Essay. 

The argument starts with the sentence in the First Treatise that says that the 
“first and strongest desire God planted in men,” that of “self-preservation,” is 
“the foundation of a right to the creatures” (1.88). If we want to know why 
this strongest desire is the foundation of a right, we find the missing premise 
by skipping some 150 pages later to section 168 of the Second Treatise, where 
we read that “God and nature |never allow] a man so to abandon himself, as 
to neglect his own preservation.” The unusual way we have to read this book 
still needs some explanation. 

Nature has implanted the strong desire of sélf-preservation, but it is rea- 
son that teaches men what is necessary and useful for their being. We shall 
not even enumerate the conclusions that reason infers from this starting 
point until reason sees that without government and law and a common, ac- 
knowledged judge, men remain in a state full of fears and continual dan- 
gers, the only remedy for which is civil society. The sum of these dictates 
of reason, including especially the proper rules for constructing civil soci- 
ety, is what we may call the “law of nature.” We may well wonder whether 
these dictates of reason constitute a law, strictly speaking: their mode is not 
that of a command but of indication, pointing out to us our interest (2.57). 
They are hypothetical, not categorical, imperatives: if you will that state of 
affairs in which your natural rights would truly be available to be enjoyed, 
then such and such rules for civil society necessarily follow. This law of na- 
ture is not theocentric but rather homocentric or even egocentric: “He that 
is master of himself, and his own life, has a right too to the means of pre- 
serving it” (2.172). 


FOUNDATIONALISM 


We conclude by means of a question: assuming that this homocentric, hypo- 
thetical natural law is Locke’s “true law,” why did he make it so hard, such a 
tortuous business, in fact such an impossible task, for most readers, to find it? 
The preliminary answer is: because he must place the theocentric natural law 
in the foreground, as the basis of his teaching in both the Essay and the Trea- 
tises. Very well; but why give us such an unhelpful starting point? 

Locke explains his use of the theocentric thesis in two pages early in the 
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Essay (1.3.24-26) that are the true preface to every book that he ever pub- 
lished. “If we consider the nature of mankind, and the constitution of hu- 


mane affairs,” we find that “most men cannot live, without employing their 


time in the daily labors of their callings; nor be at quiet in their minds, with- 
out some foundation or principles to rest their thoughts on.” Most men nat- 
urally desire “foundations” that they come to worship as divine—as identi- 
cal with, or derivative from, God or gods. Most men think that principles 
accepted when young or borrowed without examination are “standards set 
up by God” in the mind. One of the foundational principles is “that princi- 


ples ought not to be questioned.” Thus theocentric foundations, dogmati-. 


cally accepted and defended, are the natural belief of most of the human 
race. In order to persuade the foundationalist majority of the human race of 
the true natural law, Locke obeys the first law of rhetoric: first tell them 
what they already believe. 

Locke now considers the possibility of questioning foundations: 


Who is there . . . that dare shake the foundations of all his past thoughts and ac- 
tions .. . hardy enough to contend with the reproach, which is every where pre- 
pared for those, who dare venture to dissent from the received opinions of their 
country or party? ... And where is the man to be found, that can patiently pre- 
pare himself to bear the name of whimsical, skeptical, or atheist, which he is 
sure to meet with, who does in the least scruple any of the common opinions? 
(1.3.25) 


In this passage Locke clearly alludes to the fate of a Socrates or a Bruno, but 
most of all to himself, and why he wrote his books as he did. He is explain- 
ing why he asserted the theocentric foundations, so obtrusive, so pervasive, 
and so unsupported, that make his books so hard to interpret. 


NOTES 


“Nature and Natural Right in Locke” was a lecture delivered at a colloguium on John 
Locke, Department of Government, Harvard University, March 15-16, 1985. It was 
revised and delivered at the American Political Science Association meeting, August 
29-September |, 1991. References in the text in parentheses are to John Locke, An 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. Peter H. Nidditch (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1975). by three numbers. for book. chapter, and section; and to John 
Locke, Two Treatises of Government, ed. Peter Laslett (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), by two numbers, one indicating the treatise, the other the section. 
Capitalization and italicization have been modernized. 
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237-38 


fable, 43, 73, 88, 107-8, 112, 201 

fact, 109, 196, 256 

faculty, 94, 135 

faith, 5, 69, 168, 192; biblical, 80; 246; 
Christian, 117, 158,231; harmony of 
with reason, 229, 233 

Fall. 5, 6, 193 

family, 30, 57, 65-66 

fate, 175, 195 

Faulkner. Robert, 76n60 

fear, 74, 85-86. 96, 99, 101. 221 

feeling, 139, 211, 237 

figure, 94, 167, 172, 174, 177, 184, 
219-20, 237 

finitude. 145-51 

first in itself, 8 

first to us, 20 

flight, 29-30, 53 

force. 9-10, 43, 66, 72, 97. 141, 223, 
230, 232, 235, 237, 241-43, 245, 
263; active or motive, 238. 240-41, 
246; derivative, 239, 241; derivative 
active, 238-39; derivative passive, 
240, 242; passive, 237-38, 240; 
primitive, 233, 239, 242; primitive 
active, 238-39, 241, 243. 245: 
primitive passive, 238-39, 243 


form, 8—11, 17,22, 24-27, 35-38. 40, 
42, 44, 46, 52-54, 71, 165, 220, 225, 
233, 235-36, 238, 241-43, 245-46, 
257; Baconian, 9; of inquiry, 20-21; 
substantial, xiii, 9, 230 


forma copulata, 55 


formalism, 236 

fortune, 13, 60, 100-101, 126, 136, 193 

foundation, x, xiv, 18, 26, 33, 35, 59, 
80, 82, 110, 117, 131, 134, 137, 139, 
153, 158, 168, 171, 176-77, 188-89, 
191-92, 194-95, 200, 202, 205, 213, 
259, 269; indubitable, xiv, 162-63, 
173 

foundationalism, 268-69 

founder, 58, 60-61, 72, 79, 83, 123, 
135, 187, 203 à 


Frankfurt, Harry G., 145, 153, 157 


freedom, 42, 73-74. 127, 148, 178, 200, 
205, 229-30, 266; Divine, 154: of 
communication. 141; of publication, 
106; of speech, 105 

fruit, 19, 29-30, 92, 137, 142. 159, 162. 
168, 172, 188, 193, 195, 201 

function(s), 161 

future. 95-96, 100, 127 


Galilei, Galileo. 52, 88, 106, 115, 118, 
129, 141, 230. 246 

Garden, 6 

Genesis, 4~7. 70, 130 

générosité, 142,171. 186, 190-91, 
197-201 

génie, 100-101 

genus, 37, 209 

geometry. 111, 113, 120, 134, 146, 148. 
153, 174. 237, 246; analytic, 114, 124 

Gilbert, William, 6, 17 

Gilson, Etienne, 14n3, 79, 88,91, 102, 
128-29, 153, 163, 165, 168; 
Commentaire, 128 

glory, 30. 57, 60-62, 72, 112, 135-36, 
142, 187, 199-200 

goal, x, 2-3, 5, 18-19, 29, 33, 44, 57, 
61, 63, 68, 69, 108-109, 121, 
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124-27, 129, 135, 137, 140-41, 143, 
158-59. 163, 165-66, 168, 182, 188, 


258; Baconian, 29; contemplative. 


125; of philosophy, 18,57, 129, 159, 


163, 182; practical, x, 19-20, 165. 
168; theoretical, xiii, 18, 165 
God (gods), xi, 4-6, 8, 11-12, 22, 27, 


43, 57, 62-63, 70, 79-80, 82-84, 90, 


95-98., 100, 116-20. 137, 153-60. 
163, 167, 176, 183, 188, 190, 192, 
195-96, 201, 208-9, 212-13, 
216-17, 225, 230, 240, 243-45, 253, 
258, 261, 265. 268; or Nature, 205, 


223-24; spirit of, 95-96, 98-99, 101, 


127, 138-39, 143-44, 145-51 

good, xiii-xiv, 20-21, 28, 57, 59, 
60-61, 63-64, 71-72. 74, 84, 106, 
108-9, 111, 113, 121, 124, 126, 130, 
136, 140, 168-69, 171-72, 174, 179, 
185, 190, 194, 199, 255, 258-60; 
common, 5, 194; highest, 258-59 
knowledge of, 5.70; of men, 5 

good sense, (see bona mens) 81, 92, 
107 

goodness, 69-70, 143, 155-56; divine, 
148-49, 155-60, 174-75, 196; 
moral, 26l 

Gospel, 70 

Gouhier, Henri, 79, 102n2, 145 

gravity, 45, 257 

Greenberg, Daniel S., 14n4 

Grotius, Hugo, 202 

guarantee, 13, 114, 157, 174, 196 

Gueroult, Martial, 145, 154, 206-7 


happiness, 90, 141, 143, 159, 193, 205, 
221, 259-60, 266 

harm, 162, 185 

harmonization, 233, 246 

harmony of ancients and moderns, 229, 

' 235-36, 246 

health, 105, 116, 130, 140, 193-94, 
252-53 

heat, 25-26, 28, 37, 42, 45, 53-54, 257 

heaven(s), 23, 43, 83 
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hedonism, 116, 142-43, 170, 172, 
258-61 , 265 

Hegel, G. W. F., 143-44, 208. 231 

Heidegger. Martin, ix, 2—3, 130, 165, 
177 

Herder, J. G., 206 

Hesse, Mary B., 38.41 

history, 47. 65, 67. 88. 107-8, 112. 128, 
143-44, 201. 210; experimental, 59; 
natural, 25, 47, 59 

Hobbes, Thomas, 2-3, 17-19, 44, 51, 
58, 73, 74n5, 123-24, 133, 138. 143, 
171, 178, 188, 197-99, 258-59, 263, 
265-68; On the Citizen, 188, 199 

Holy Office, 105, 129 

honor, 30, 61—62, 66, 72, 74, 135, 142 

human condition, 2, 6, 57, 68, 73 

human nature, 6, 58, 111, 126, 134, 139, 
172, 212, 251, 256, 261 

humanitarianism, 57-74, 124, 128, 130 

humanity, 57, 106, 116, 125-26, 128, 
135, 142-44, 159 

Hume, David, 173, 196, 205 

humility, 69 

Husserl, Edmund, xn} 1 

Huygens, Christian, 50, 258 


idea(s), xiv, 7, 119, 178, 207,221, 244, 
256, 258-59, 263; adequate, 221-22, 
259; clear and distinct, 117-18, 
133-34, 137, 139-40, 157; complex, 
256, 258-59, 263, 264; eternal, 102; 
innate, 169; simple, 41, 256-59, 
266-67 

idealism, 175 

identity, personal, 234 

idols, 6, 7, 27, 29. 46, 75n12; mind, 17, 
21, 46; theater, 6, 7, 22; tribe, 6, 7, 
21,22 

image(s), 12,94, 99, 163, 171, 173-77, 
195-96 

imagination, 57, 80, 82-83, 86, 89, 
92-96, 107, 126, 173-74, 178, 184, 
219, 221, 237 

immortality, 5, 90, 118, 163-64 
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immutability. 119, 154, 167 

imperialism, 73-74 

inclination, 100, 174; natural, 100. 196. 
266 

independence: epistemological, 117; 
metaphysical, 117 

individual, 57, 165, 220, 222-23, 244, 
253, 259, 261, 266-67 

inertia, 167, 237; law of, 50-51 

infinity, 241; of God, 159, 197 

ingenium, 169, 171 

innate, 21, 46, 183 

innovation, 71 

inquiry, x—xli, 1,4, 7,8, 10, 17, 20, 23, 
25-26, 42, 45,91, 114, 136, 146 

Inquisition, 105 

inspiration, divine, 79, 81, 102 

instrument, 24, 61, 110, 124-25, 132, 
134; universal, 173, 198 

intellect, 7. 132, 169, 172, 177-80, 183, 
213, 224-25 

intellection, pure, 169 

intention, 107, 112, 129, 131, 140, 153. 
158, 164, 168, 187, 192, 229-50, 
254; apologetic, 158-59. 163, 166; 
foundational, 158, 163-64 

interpretation, 19-20; biblical, 5, 206; of 
nature, 12, 17, 24,45, 59 

intuition, 133, 176, 207, 218 

invention, 19, 29, 30, 61-63, 106, 125, 
135 

irony, 88, 107, 148 
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Jefferson, Thomas, 251 
Jerusalem, 65 

Jesus, 216 

Job, 7 

Jonas, Hans, ix, 124 

joy, interior, 100 

judgment, 139, 201; practical, 173 
justice, 195, 198-99 


Kant, Immanuel, xii, 1-2, 33-35. 46. 53, 
143-44; Critique of Pure Reason, 1, 33 
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kind(s), xiii, 9,24, 25,40. 45,53, 114, 


218, 256-57; natural, xii. 45, 53-54 

kingdom of man, 12-14 

kingdom of nature, 12 

Klein, Jacob, 51 

knowledge, 4, 6, 13, 18,21, 23, 26, 28, 
30, 33-34, 36-39, 47, 52, 59, 63, 66, 
70-71, 89,93, 99, 102, 108-9, 114, 
122, 126-27, 132, 134, 147, 205, 
221-22, 256; certain, 173, 188; clear, 
108, 188-89; desire for, xi, 21; end 
of, 4, 18, 33-34; for its own sake, 4, 
110, 133, 189; human, xiii, 35, 87, 
95, 97,99, 125, 127, 218; 
indubitable, 173, 179; intuitive, 
222-23; moral, 254-55 

Kuhn, Thomas S., 15n17 


La Mothe le Vayer, François, 102n3 

Lachterman, David, 50, 56n5 

Laplace, Pierre Simone de, 49 

Laporte, Jean, 79 

latent configuration, 40-4] 

Jatent-process, 23, 40-41, 55 

latent schematism, 55 

latent structure, 30, 42 

Laudan, Larry, 49, 50, 56n1, 56n2, 56n7 

law, xii, 10-14, 26-27, 36, 39, 41-44, 
50-55, 58, 66.69, 71. 111, 114-15, 
121, 128, 130. 136, 190, 192. 194, 
251, 257-28, 260. 263; civil, 261. 
263-64; divine, 261-62, 264; 
eternal, 261; form or, 26, 36, 
37-38, 40, 44, 54, 72; moral, 142; 
natural, 252-54; of inertia, 50-51, 
139, 167, 220; of mechanics, 118, 
131, 139, 141, 219, 236; of motion, 
43,45, 210; of nature, x, xii—xiii, 3, 
8., 1E, 20. 22-24, 26-28, 35-36. 38, 
46-47, 49-56, 117-20, 135. 139, 
183, 185, 197, 225, 251-52, 263: of 
noncontradiction, 146, 148; of 
physics, 140; of reputation or 
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opinion, 261-64; mathematical, xii, 
135 

lawgiver, 27, 263 . 

lawmaker, 260 i 

leap, 8, 20, 27-29, 37,43 

Leeuwenhoeck, Anton van, 233 

legislation, 190, 200 

legislator, 135, 190 

Leibniz, Gottfried, x, xiii, 9, 18, 33,51, 
93, 138, 143, 153, 176, 195, 197, 
225, 229-49, 265; Discourse on 
Metaphysics, 231-33; Monadology, 
231, 233, 235-36, 240, 242-44; New 
System, 23 1-32, 234-36, 242-43; On 
the Radical Origination of Things, 
24446; The Philosophical Style of 
Nizolius, 246; Principles of Nature 
and Grace, 231, 233, 246; Theodicy, 
229-30 

Lessing, G. E., 249n35 

lex positiva, 27,43 — 

liberal arts, 109 

liberality, 191 

liberty, 99,251, 253, 262, 268 

life. 71, 101, 107, 130, 132, 134, 159, 
161-62, 164, 178, 194, 229, 251, 
253, 262, 268; conteniplative, 6; 
Descartes’s, 95-97; human. 28, 
61-62, 70, 108; political, 73; 
practical, 20; way of, 85-86 

Life-world, Lebenswelt, xii, xvni l, 11, 
25, 40 

light of nature, 162-63. 183, 262 

Locke, John, x. 2, 18, 41, 93, 133, 143, 
172, 179, 251-69; An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding, 
103nI11, 254-55, 258, 261, 264-69: 
The Reasonableness of Christianity, 
253, 264-65; Two Treatises of 
Government, 251, 254—55, 258, 
263-64, 266-69 

logic, x, 17, 134 

lordship, 60-61 

love, 70; of God, 5 

Léwith, Karl, ix, 2 
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Lucretius, 62.88, 120, 143, 16], 229: 
De rerum natura, 98 


Machiavelli, Niccolò, ix, 12-13, 57-73, . 
74n5.77n79. 126. 171, 187, 193, 
202-3, 262; Discourses on Livy, 
188; The Prince, 13,57, 60-61, 
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machine, 110 

magna forma, 26-27, 38, 54 

magnanimity, 198 

magnitude, 172, 174, 190; geometric. 
114 

Mahomet, 68 

Malpighi, Marcelo, 233 

Mansfield, Harvey, 74n2 

Marion, Jean-Luc, 154 

Maritain, Jacques, 80-81 

Marx, Karl, 143, 251 

master, 111, 134-35, 171, 190-91, 
198-99 

mastery, 4, 1}1—12, 116, 190, 192-93, 
202, 257; of nature, xiii-xiv, 1-6, 19, 
30, 34-35, 42, 44, 46, 57, 64, 70, 
106, 110, 113, 121-22, 123-44, 159, 
162, 168, 172, 187, 193, 196, 
198-200, 202, 258 

materialism, 23.26, 39, 42-44, 45,51 

mathematicism, 124, 134, 173 

mathematics, xi, 33, 51,89, 108. If 1, 
113, 121, 132-33, 135, 145-46, 148, 
153-54, 171, 176, 184, 188-89, 
191-92, 195, 203, 246, 263; 
universal, 124 

mathematicization, 133 

matter, 9-12, 23, 26, 39-40, 43, 119-20, 
165, 233, 236, 241, 243 

means, 74, 132-34, 140, 142, 185, 
194-95, 199-200 

mechanics, 137, 141, 168, 188, 230 

mechanism, xiv, 117-18, 139, 162, 167, 
185, 229, 236 

medicine, 106, 116, 130, 132, 136-37, 
140-41, 168, 174, 188, 193-94, 197; 
Galenic, 104n13 
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memory, 107, 178, 267 

Mendelssohn, Moses, 205 

Mersenne, Marin. 103n10 

metaphysical neutrality, xi, 52, 139, 
161, 163, 179. 182 

metaphysics, x, xiii-xiv, 11-12, 22-23, 
37, 39-42, 45, 52, 71, 108-9, 
115-18, 128-30, 137, 148, 153-54, 
156, 162, 166-67, 173, 182, 188, 
194, 197, 205, 214, 239, 246, 251; 
geometric, 221-22 

method, x—xiii, 10, 12, 17-18, 26-27, 
31, 33-34, 39-43, 52-53, 58, 60-61, 
63, 107, 108-11, 113-15, 120, 128, 
134, 136, 169-71, 178, 187, 190-92, 
195,199, 205-25; analytic, 205-25 
experimental, 7, 11, 23, 34, 60; 
geometric, 206-25; inductive, 54; 
mathematical, 112-13, 121, 134; 
rules of, 108, 113; scientific, 33, 70: 
synthetic, 205-25; universal, 111, 
131-32, 202-3 

methodology, xi, xiv, 1, 35, 38,41, 58, 
108, 110, 113, 120 

Meyer, Ludwig, 206, 215 

Middle Ages, 22, 126 

mind, xiv, 86, 88, 92, 94, 106, 109, 
117, 131, 137-40, 161-63, 166-67, 
169, 172, 178-79, 183, 189, 191, 
194, 221, 229; divine, 244; essence 
of, 94; human, xii, 7-8, 21, 55, 60, 
101, 167, 181, 196, 218, 221, 265; 


strong. 118, 142, 164, 171, 198-99, 
201, 231; weak, 100-101, 118, 164, 
201 

minima, 45, 51-54, 55 

miracle, 230, 236, 265 


mode, 208, 212, 223 finite, 211-12, 
221-22, 224 


model, 29, 50,71, 111-12, 124-25, 132, 


136, 14] 
monad, 230, 239-46; dominant, 240-42 
Montaigne, 100, 107 
moral(s), 28, 59, 100, 115, 133, 168, 
190;-ancient, 109-10 


morality, 70. 110, 141, 1443-44, 188, 
200, 255. 260-65; demonstrative, 
256, 263-64. 267; provisional, Î15, 

136, 141, 192, 216 

More, Henry, 198 

mortality, 136, 142 

Moses, 217 

motion, 11, 21, 23, 26, 36-37, 43-45, 
52-53, 161, 167, 169, 172, 178, 184, 
205, 210. 219-20, 237-38, 255, 258 


natura naturans, 223-24 

natura naturata, 223-24 

natural attitude, 163, 170-72, 174, 177, 
195 

natural history, | 1, 47 

natural kinds, xii, 54 

natural philosophy. xii, 4, 7-8, 10-11, 
29, 39-40. 58-59, 63 

natural science, ix, 1, 28, 34, 52, 128, 
255-56 

naturalism, 10, 23, 205 

nature, ix, x, 1-16, 21, 23-26, 28, 30, 
34, 36-37, 39, 41-43, 45-47, 50, 54, 
60, 64, 69-71, 107, 110, 117-20, 
124-25, 131. 136. 142, 161-62, 
165-66, 181. 183-84, 190, 205, 220, 
237, 251, 257-58, 265, 268; human, 
6-7, 58, 111, 134, 139, 172, 183, 
251, 256; law of, x, xii-xiii, 3, 8, 11, 
20, 22-24, 26-28, 35-36, 38, 46-47, 
49-56. 117-20, 135, 139, 183, 185, 
197. 225, 251-52, 263; of body, 174, 
176; order of, 21, 30, 60; or essence, 
94; simple, xii, 9, 26, 28. 41-42, 45, 
53, 55, 257-58; state of, 263, 267 

necessity, 5-6, 34,51, 53,67, 100, 127, 
153 

Newton, Isaac, xii, 33, 49, 50, 52-54, 
120, 236. 255, 258 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, ix, 2— 

nihilism. 128, 144 

noncontradiction, law or principle of, 
146. 148, 154, 175. 183, 195 

number, 52, 114, 174 


3. 143, 16] 
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object, 137; of geometry, 237; of 
mathematics, 89 

obligation, 141-42, 194, 266-67. 

omnipotence, 98, 118-19, 145-46, 148, 
224-25; divine, 102, 154-60, 
175-76, 179-80, 195-96, 
252-53 

omniscience, 119, 224 

ontology, 26-27, 33-48, 137, 139, 167, 
251,257 

operation, 25-26, 36-37. 41 

opinion, 8, 37, 61, 69, 79, 95, 99,-101, 
106,112, 114, 135, 154, 159, 175, 
191-92, 195, 200, 216, 219, 221; law 
of, 262 

order, 2, 6, 30, 37, 39, 86, 90, 115, 125, 
189, 192, 198; geometric, 205-25; 
natural, 37, 39, 189, 198; of being, 
xi, 37, 167, 177, 179-82, 237; of 
causes, 7; of demonstration, 17—18, 
20-21, 23-24, 27-28; of inquiry, 8, 
20, 114; of knowledge, xi, 18, 20, 
37, 177, 179-82, 237; of nature, 
20-21, 30, 35, 37, 60, 219 

ordinary course of nature, xii, 11—12, 
23, 24, 40-42, 45-47 

organism, human, 173 

origin, 3, 18, 61, 80-81, 92, 187 


paganism, 95 

pain, xiv, 50-51, 83, 109, 113, 139, 
162, 170, 172, 184-85, 258, 
265 

pantheism, 224, 244-45 

part, 53,55, 114, 219, 222, 237; 
ultimate, 120,219 ` 

particle, 9, 39, 43, 47, 54-55, 114, 120, 
122, 220 

particulars, 20, 37-38, 223 

Pascal, Blaise, 133 

passion, 12, 60, 109, [1 1-12, 130, 133, 
135, 139, 142-43, 185, 186, 
189-91, 197-200, 202, 216, 221, 
241, 265 

patriotism, 13 
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_ perception, 172, 178, 184, 240-43; 


sense, 50, 114, 124, 139, 191, 256 
Pérez-Ramos, Antonio, 31n33 
perfection(s), 111-12, 119, 129, 134-35, 

170-71, 190, 194, 224, 245; of God. 

157, 167. 195, 197; of mind, 107 
Perseus, 103n7 
person, 267 
phenomenon, 55, 167, 257; phenomena 

bene fundata, 239 
Philanthropia, 69-70 
philosophes, 68, 201 


` philosophy, 3, 7, 33,41, 46, 63, 80, 


84-85, 91,94, 97, 117, 120-21, 126, 
132-35, 137, 188-89, 194-95, 246; 
ancient, ix, 9-10, 17-32, 188, 202; 
‘Baconian, 5, 10; Cartesian, 131-32, 
140, 170; classical, ix—xiii, 18, 20; 
contemplative, 1, 6, 8, 18, 34; first, 
123, 137-38, 162, 165, 168; goal of, 
ix, xili, 1,3, 18, 33,57, 68, 129, 159, 
163, 182; Greek, 3-6, 8, 10, 20, 126, 
133; harmony of with revelation, 
229; modern, ix—x, 17, 20, 81, 105, 
123-24. 187, 231; moral, 70, 127; 
natural, xii, 4, 7-8, 10-12, 29, 
39-40, 58-59, 63, 66, 127, 166; 
political, 70, 125, 127, 187, 189, 
194; practical, 1, 106, 123, 128, 141, 
183, 193; speculative, xiv, 1, 106-7, 
110, 123-24, 128-29, 133, 138, 193; 
theoretical, 20, 105, 107; tree of, 
137, 141, 168-69, 171-72, 188 

physics, xii, xiv, 11-12, 22-23, 39-42, 
44,45, 51-52, 105, 109, 116-18, 
120, 124, 130, 136-37, 140-42, 174, 
179, 188, 195, 205, 230, 239, 246; 
Cartesian, 118, 167-68, 175, 197; 
mathematical, xiv, 108, 121, 137, 
191, 195-96, 198, 203 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, 103n6 

piety, 95, 100, 115 

pineal gland, 138 

Plato, xi, 7-8, 20, 22, 30, 31n12, 38, 46, 
52, 161, 170, 202; Gorgias, 127; 
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Phaedo, xv; Republic, 12,21, 38, 52, 
66, 125, 161; Timaeus, 103n6 

pleasure. xiv, 5, 33, 50-51, 70, 113, 116, 
121, 132, 139, 172, 184-85, 199, 
258-60, 265 

plenum, 50 

poet, 10, 22, 82, 85-88, 90, 99 

poetry, 80, 91-95, 97 

point, metaphysical, 237-38 

political science, 59, 64 

politicization, 120 

politics, 41, 52, 58-59, 61, 69, 71-72, 
126-27, 140-41, 143, 200 

possible, 244-45 

power, xiii, 21, 29, 33-36, 38,51, 59, 
61-65, 72-73, 94, 99, 116, 121, 123, 
128, 136, 143, 145, 149, 190. 195, 
201, 223, 260; divine, 99, 146, 149, 
154-60, 175, 180; human, 116, 125, 
127, 141-42, 172; political, 66, 69, 
127, 193; primitive passive, 239 

practice, xiii, 3, 28, 34-38, 68, 72, 125, 
137, 168, 173 

pre-established harmony, 230, 235-36, 
239-40, 242-43 

prejudice, 191, 202 

prerogative instances, 41 

prescientific world, 28, 40 

pride, 70, 133, 189 

principle, xii, 3, 7,21, 24, 27, 52, 54, 
60, 107, 110, 114-15, 129, 137, 
141-42, 164, 178, 193, 218, 233, 
253, 269; first, xi, xiii, 8, 18, 20-21, 
28-29, 37, 60, 106, 108, 110, 
116-17, 120, 124, 137, 145, 183, 
197, 202, 213; of knowledge, 
173-74; of noncontradiction, 117, 
153-54, 175, 183, 195 

process, 12, 28,47, 52; historical, 13; 
natural, 51 

production, 28, 125, 132 

progress, 22, 60, 66, 136, 142, 185, 200, 
202 

project, 14, 105, 111-12, 201; 
humanitarian, 142 


proof, 153, 164, 167 

property, 9-11, 36, 39. 41, 43-45, 
52-53, 55, 184, 211, 222, 252-54, 
257-58. 267; primary and secondary, 
172 

prophet, 13, 217 

proposition, 10, 37, 41 

Protestantism, 231 

Proteus, 10, 14n17 

psychology, 133 

Ptolemy, 23 

public, 105-6, 129, 138, 166, 188, 192, 
194, 201 

publication, 66, 127 

punishment, 84—86, 99 

purpose, xiv, 1, 21, 27, 99, 118, 137, 
168-69, 265 

purposiveness, 6. 139, 170, 172, 184-85 

Pythagoras, J4n}1, 22, 87, 89-90, 95, 
97 


quality, 26-27, 41,53, 134, 256-57; 
primary and secondary. 172 
quantity, 114, 174; of motion, 238 


Ramus, Peter, 17 

ratio, 220, 223 

ratio dubitandi, \45-49, 173-76 

rationalism, 79. 101, 133. 140, 218, 
262; Cartesian, 153-60; modern, 
1-3, 79, 83, 164 
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